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NOT EVEN CHILDREN CAN MAR 


THE BEAUTY OF [iles 


There is no “equal” to floors of Summitville Genuine Ceramic 
Quarry Tile. They are fire-proof, water-proof, acid-proof and the 
beautiful natural colors will never fade. Floors of Summitville Quarry 
Tile require neither waxing nor expensive maintenance. 
Constant abuse by generations of active children will not mar 
or change the beauty of Summitville Quarry Tile. 


If you want the complete story of Summitville’s 
6 beautiful Quarry Tile; Glazed Frost-proof Quarry Tile 
in 18 decorator colors; and the sensational 
12-veneer large unit Ceramic Tile... consult 
your local ceramic tile contractor 
or write for catalog, Dept. F. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: Andrews, Texas 
ARCHITECT: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Assoc. 
GEN. CONT.: Chas. Ramsey & Co. 

TILE CONT.: West Texas Brick & Tile Co, 
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SCHOOL TRENDS 


The productivity push in schools 110 


New educational concepts are threatening to make many “modern” schools - 
obsolete. How can communities plan for a future still not clear? 


Friendlier architecture, higher grades 116 


A pleasant place for learning grows from California Architects Callister 
§ Rosse’s respect for the site, the materials—and the children. 


Quality ona budget 120 


Although they do not look it, these two Michigan schools by Architects 
. Vander Meiden § Koteles averaged only $8.64 a sq. ft. 


New ways to cut costs 125 


A new study by the Ford Foundation’s Educational Facilities Laboratories 
shows how to save on the 15 key parts of the typical school. 


> 5 News 

4 | Peovl Colleges for the community 132 

r i 13 cop e The boom in junior colleges has wrought many changes in education, as 
y’ seen in West Coast Architect Ernest Kump’s prototypical Foothill College. 


47 Projects 


58 Products ART OF ARCHITECTURE 
107 Editorial Yamasaki’s ode to aluminum 140 
Reynolds’ new regional office sells aluminum on a Detroit expressway. 
164 Ideas 


169 Abroad Wizard of the shells 154 


9 Felix Candela has probably exerted more influence on thin-shell concrete 
architecture than any one else—a gallery of three recent Candela churches. 


181 Books 
191 Excerpts 
; 235 Forum Landscapes between walls 148 
Landscape Architect Lawrence Halprin warns that the problems of renew- 
ing nature in the midst of urban bareness must be approached with care. 
The busi ’s stake i ] 
e businessman s stake in renewa 146 
Cover: Design by Ray Komai. 
In a business sense, cities are not only markets but are also working capital 
—— ee ee —and the rebuilding they need is a replenishment of that capital. 
advertising data. 
232 Advertising index. TECHNOLOGY 
A gun for thin shells 160 
Published monthly by Time INc., Contractor Max True’s new spray gun opens the way for thin-shell concrete 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. structures whose cost might have been prohibitive if built conventionally. 


Entered as second-class matter 

at New York, N.Y. and at 

additional mailing offices Lightweight colossus 162 

Subscription price $6.50 a year. : 

© 1959 Time INc. All rights reserved. Eastern’s Idlewild terminal is 18 million pounds lighter than it looks. 
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Howard R. Meyer, James Reece Pratt, 


John Harold Box, 
A.L.A. A.L.A. 


Beek rg tare aide “The jury awarded the Grand Prize to an entry showing an unusual 
dev saith simple ‘roots degree of sensitiveness, coupled with practicality. By unanimous con- 
ay sent, they found it to be a most convincing and beautiful solution at 
all levels, from the general concept to the varied and well-conceived 
details. It shows a respect for economy without forgetting the essen- 
tial demands for aesthetic expression. In the opinion of the jury no 
other entry had the same degree of self-assurance or clarity of 
direction.” 


conte Sponsored by 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
4 \\ Houston, Tex. « Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, N. Y. 


Viny! Tile * Rubber Tile * Asphait Tile 
Vinyl-Asbestos Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
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ou pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


When water in a plumbing system meets a 
resistance to its flow, audible sounds are often 
created which can be objectionable—especially 
when the water pressure is excessive (in the range 
between 50 and 125 p.s.1.). 

For buildings with water pressure in this range, 
Sloan Royal, Crown or Naval Flush Valves can 
be equipped to operate quietly at only slight 
additional cost. Called Quwiet-Flush Valves, they 
have unique engineering features added that 
guide or interrupt high velocity streams at two 
vital points of restriction to quiet the flow. Yes, 
they are whisper quiet and are especially recom- 
mended for hospitals, hotels, motels, homes, 
oe apartments, private office toilet rooms or any 
. installation where quietness is essential. 


Quiet-Flush is another product of Sloan research 
: which is constantly employed to help sustain 
Sloan’s outstanding leadership of more than fifty 
years. And, since Sloan Flush Valves today are 
better than ever, why not make sure you get them? 


S LOAN = VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM OPENS 


Last month, Manhattan’s architecturally jaded 
cognoscenti got their first real jolt since the 
World’s Fair opened two decades ago. The 
occasion was the opening of the late Frank 
Lioyd Wright’s masterpiece, the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum. Visitors were treated 
not only to the breathtaking freshness of 
Wright’s spiralling gallery, but also to an 
and lighting of the 
Next month, FORUM 


ingenious 
paintings themselves. 


mounting 


will take a closer look at the newly opened 
Guggenheim museum. 


Steel strike begins to hurt construction; office, factory 
projects hit hard, as builders exhaust stockpiled supplies 


Near Milwaukee, a school stands, roof- 
less, while workmen putter on smaller 
jobs. In Denver, a giant ICBM base at 
Lowry Base sprawls brokenly, only 
partially completed, while agents for 
the contractor anxiously solicit sup- 
pliers in all parts of the U.S. for badly 
needed steel. In Greenville, S.C., a 
spokesman for one of the nation’s 
largest builders says simply, “It is 
impossible to design a steel building, 
due to the shortage of steel.” 

As the strike entered its fourth 
month, builders, architects, and clients 
were being made painfully aware of 
just how vital steel is in building. Al- 
though most work already in progress 
was provided for by shrewd pre-strike 
stockpiling, projects in early stages, or 
just coming off the drawing boards last 
month faced an uncertain future. Most 
builders hope that the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction will signal the end of the 
stoppage, but the fact is that the uncer- 
tainty of future supply—not to mention 
future prices—will be a pivotal element 
in all building plans for at least an- 
other six months. Builders estimate it 
will take 60 to 90 days to get full 
deliveries of structural shapes. Al- 
though foreign steels, particularly steel 
bars and rods, have helped fill the gaps, 
there is not nearly enough imported 
steel to go around, and what there is 
gets siphoned off near the major ports 
of entry. There has also been some 
shift to reinforced concrete but the 


growing shortage of reinforcing rods 
has limited this somewhat. 
The uncertainties of steel supply 
showed up most strongly in recent 
awards for new contracts, but even the 
building statistics for September gave 
evidence of the first effects of the steel 
strike. Construction over-all declined 4 
per cent from August to September, 
which is not at all the usual seasonal 
pattern—in the past two years building 
has risen 1 per cent in August-Septem- 
ber. While the expected slump in home- 
building—due in part to tighter mort- 
gage money (see page 6)—accounted 
for about one-third of the drop in 
private building, another third of the 
decline came in nonresidential building, 
which declined 5 per cent from August 
to September. 
The drop in nonresidential building 
showed up in every category, reversing 
a long procession of month-to-month 
gains in industrial and store building. 
The drop in the former is particularly 
disconcerting, because capital spending 
surveys have indicated—and FORUM 
predicted—an upswing in industrial 
building through the last half of this 
year and extending into 1960. If the 
steel shortage should continue, this 
area of building would be particularly 
hard-hit. At any rate, .the rise in 
spending for new plants may well be 
stretched out over a longer period than 
originally forecast. 
The steel shortage is also acceler- 
ating the decline in office building. 
For the first nine months of this year, 
office building had slumped about 3 per 
cent. But in September, that drop ac- 
celerated slightly to 4 per cent. And, of 
course, a long shortage of steel would 
badly cripple the whole field. Big build- 
ers who handle most of the largest office 
projects say that fabricators can handle 
their current needs, but they doubt 
that there is enough heavy structural 
steel to handle all the jobs that could 
be booked. 
Public building declined 5 per cent in 
September, due largely to a drastic dip 
in highway construction, largest single 
component of all public construction. 
The highway program has been hit not 
only by scattered steel shortages, but 
also by the continuing slowdown in 
federal aid payments for the interstate 
system. The highway trust fund ran 
continued on page 6 
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dry last month, and, under a stopgap 
arrangement, the fund will have to bor- 
row from the Treasury. Thus, in an 
effort to keep federal spending down 
until Congress can get pay-as-you-go 
financing operating on full scale again, 
the Administration has clamped tight 
controls on federal payments to states 
for highways. And last month, a special 
White House committee was considering 
steps to get the states to pay a higher 
percentage of interstate road costs than 
they now pay (10 per cent). One meas- 
ure reportedly being weighed would be 
to discontinue federal aid to urban 
superhighways, which account for an 
estimated 42 per cent of the federal 
program’s cost, while adding relatively 
little mileage. But, because of expected 
heavy political pressures against such 
a cut, it is not expected that highway 
aid to cities will be cut back very much, 
if at all. 

Unless the United Steelworkers 
union successfully defeats an injunc- 
tion against the strike, it is expected 
that the steel mills will be back in full- 
scale operation by the middle of this 
month. The biggest question mark will 
be the damage that may have been done 
to the lining of open-hearth furnaces 
by the long lay-off. If furnaces require 
much relining, and if the workers them- 
selves go slow on production during the 
80-day Taft-Hartley cooling-off period, 
there probably will not be enough new 


L. A. TOWERS PASS TEST 


Los Angeles’ fabulous Watts Towers (FORUM, 
July °'59), withstood every test of the city 
building inspectors last month and were 
pronounced fit to continue as the West Coast’s 
premiere example of folk architecture. The 
104 ft. towers are shown above as engineers 
applied 10,000 pounds of pressure to them, 
to test their stability. The result: the frame 
scaffolding built as part of the test buckled 
and a test cable snapped. The towers them- 
selves, built of reinforced concrete and glass 
bits by an immigrant tile setter, held fast. 


production in that time to be of much 
help to building projects stalled in the 
early stages. The best that can be ex- 
pected is that supplies of already rolled 
shapes that have been lying at mills 
can be shipped immediately, and there- 
by give some temporary relief to those 
builders who had placed orders before 
the strike. But unless there is a settle- 
ment, construction is sure to be badly 
hurt this winter. 


Tighter money threatens 
home-building market 


This autumn, with construction steam- 
ing along at all-time record levels, 
builders have more than a steel strike 
to worry about. They are at least 
equally concerned with the increasing 
cost of money. Last month, in the wake 
of a 5 per cent Treasury issue—the 
highest rate in 30 years—builders and 
bankers alike were voicing serious 
concern about the swift upward climb 
of money rates and the possibility of 
actual mortgage money shortage. The 
latter is not expected to hurt conven- 
tional mortgages for either homes or 
heavy construction, but there are al- 
ready definite signs that, despite higher 
rates for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion insured mortgages, there has been 
some shift of investment funds away 
from government-backed mortgages. 

One reason for this shift was the 
Treasury’s 5 per cent issue itself, 
which was a favorite target for savings 
banks, savings & loan associations, and 
individuals. Seventy-three per cent of 
the $2.2 billion issue was taken by 
these groups, and about twenty-six per 
cent by commercial banks. As the sav- 
ings institutions ordinarily are the 
biggest investors in mortgages, par- 
ticularly for new homes, their heavy 
purchases of the Treasury issue will 
mean a diversion of funds to the com- 
mercial banks, where the Treasury 
caches most of its funds. This diversion 
could put further pressure on mortgage 
interest rates, already at their highest 
point in the postwar period. 

In an effort to entice more invest- 
ment into home mortgages, and stop 
discounting of FHA-insured mortgages, 
that agency recently raised its rates 
from 514 per cent to 534 per cent. So 
far, however, this does not appear to 
have accomplished either objective. The 
new mortgages are still being dis- 
counted, though by only one or two 
points compared to seven or eight 


points for the old 544s, and saving in- 
stitutions are still relying heavily on 
the Federal National Mortgage Assn. 
as a source for new funds, because 
savings themselves have not risen fast 
enough to inject needed money into the 
mortgage market. 

The immediate outlook for mortgage 
money is for continuing high rates, 
but, say market observers, there will 
probably be a better flow of funds by 
year-end than there has been recently. 
Conventional loans for large projects 
can still be had for 6 to 61% per cent 
from large eastern institutions. Thus, 
it appears that, as usual, the major 
casualty in the present tight money 
market will be private house building, 
which is expected to decline from this 
year’s anticipated near-record 1,070,- 
000 starts, to about 950,000 in 1960 
(Forum, Oct. ’59). 


Boston businessmen form 
private renewal group 


One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the course of urban renewal 
progress in recent years has been the 
rise of the private redevelopment cor- 
poration. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit have been among the larger 
cities which have enjoyed the benefits 
of these groups of influential citizens 
tackling the problems of urban blight 
in their own communities. More re- 
cently, a group was formed in Boston, 
and last month it was working on an 
$8 million project designed to meet one 
of the city’s most basic needs—middle- 
income housing. 

The Boston organization, called the 
Beacon Redevelopment Corp., is a 
limited dividend corporation headed by 
a group of well-known bankers and 
businessmen. (President is Ernest Hen- 
derson III, president of Sheraton Corp. 
of America.) It was set up as a sort 
of holding company for Charlesbank 
Homes, Inc., a charitable trust. As a 
trust, Charlesbank is not equipped to 
handle the technical side of a redevelop- 
ment project by itself, so William J. 
Furlong, a trustee of Charlesbank and 
real estate officer of the First National 
Bank of Boston, devised the idea of a 
limited-dividend corporation—the first 
under the state’s ten-year-old enabling 
statute for such bodies. Furlong sold 
the idea to his fellow trustees, then 
enlisted the support of the urban re- 
newal committee of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. With an impressive 
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array of executive talent, Beacon Re- 
development was launched nine months 
ago. 

Beacon Redevelopment’s first project 
is an 800-unit development in Roxbury, 
on the fringe of the central business 
district. Its three buildings are being 
designed by Hugh Stubbins & Associ- 
ates, and, after some delays, construc- 
tion is expected to start soon. The pro- 
ject has already been approved by the 
City Redevelopment Authority, Council, 
and Planning Board, and state approval 
under terms of the limited-dividend 
statute is expected momentarily. Rent- 
als will be about $100 per month for 
3% and four-room units. 

The initial project is unique in sev- 
eral respects. It involves a lease, rather 
than outright sale, of the 7.5 acre site 
to Beacon Redevelopment, which will 
pay the Redevelopment Authority a 
ground rental of $24,000 plus 15 per 
cent of gross income annually for 20 
years. After that period, the ground 
rental stops, but BRC must still pay 15 
per cent of gross income. Charlesbank 
is putting up $500,000 equity in the 
project, and the redevelopment author- 
ity will float bonds ($1.5 million worth) 
to pay acquisition and clearance costs 
for the site. 

If Beacon Redevelopment proves suc- 
cessful, renewal leaders in Boston hope 
that other organizations will be at- 
tracted to the limited-dividend device 
for redevelopment. And in Boston, 
where redevelopment progress has here- 
tofore been halting, the new venture 
can be significant if it does no more 
than enlist the services and interest of 
the city’s powerful businessmen in 
urban renewal. 


Newark gets plan for 
downtown renewal 


Six years ago, Newark, N. J. took its 
first steps toward losing its identity 
as a grimy, congested backyard of New 
York City (Forum, Sept. ’57). Since 
then, it has moved in rather disjointed 
fashion to clear some slums, get new 
housing, and increase office space down- 
town. Until several weeks ago, how- 
ever, Newark had no clear-cut guide 
lines for comprehensive urban redevel- 
opment. 

Such guide lines have now been laid 
out in a report by architect-plaiuners 
Victor Gruen and Oskar Stonorov. The 
report is not a master plan, but rather 
an attempt to define Newark’s most 
pressing problems and “propose prin- 

continued on page 9 
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University of Chicago’s $4 million, four-build- 
ing law school was dedicated last month by 
Vice President Richard Nixon. Designed by 
Architect Eero Saarinen, the glass-walied 
buildings are arrayed around a reflecting pool. 


BEN SCHNALL 


Architect Marcel Breuer has designed two 


new buildings for the Bronx campus of Hunter 
a limestone-faced classroom-admin- 
istration building, and a glass-walied library. 


College: 


The National 


Bank of Detroit 


last month 
dedicated its $20 million main office, designed 
by Albert Kahn Associated Architects & Engi- 
neers. The 14-story bank, which is near the 
new Civic Center, is sheathed in white marble, 
with narrow, sunken casement windows. 


Harvard University’s latest student dormitory, 
called Quincy House, is a seven-story brick 
structure with a ‘‘sandwich-system’’ of layout 
—three-floor units consisting of a middle- 
living-room unit and bedroom floors above 
and below the living rooms. Architects for the 
231-student dormitory are Shepley, Bulfinch, 


Richarson & Abbott of Boston. 


A circular auditorium is 
students can watch real courtroom action, 
much as medical students watch surgery. 
Heart of the center is the six-story library- 
office building (shown above). 


laid out so that 


BEN SCHNALL 


Southern exposures of both Hunter buildings 
are shielded by a tile honeycomb screen, and y 
the library has a thin shell vaulted roof, re- 

quiring only six interior columns. 


A spiderweb-like geodesic dome, spun from 
aluminum, dominates the new headquarters of 
the American Society for Metals, near Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Architect John Terence Kelly has 
set a garden in the center of the semicircular, 
glass-walled structure. 
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New, WASCO ALL-ACRYLIC SEALED DOUBLE DOME provides an insulating barrier to stop inside condensation and reduce heat losses. 
Other improvements are: (1) the elimination of metal surfaces inside the light well... to prevent sweating; (2) lower-cost, weather-tight 
installations . .. Wasco Sealed Double Domes can be caulked to the curb and clamped tight with a simple aluminum frame; (3) improved 
diffusion of daylighting . . . by adding a fiber-glass reinforced base sheet, chemically fused to the dome. Wasco Sealed Double Domes fit 
either 15%” or 4” curbs, come in eighteen square and rectangular sizes... 20” x 20” to 64” x 96”. See Sweet's Architectural File 20a/Wa 
for full details, or call your Wasco Representative. 


SKYDOMES 


WASCO PRODUCTS, INC., 5 BAY STATE ROAD, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
IN CANADA: WASCO PRODUCTS (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO:15 
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ciples according to which a blueprint 
for realization could be carried out.” 
Concentrating on the central business 
district, the report sketches the poten- 
tial outline of a $191 million redevelop- 
ment ($116 million of private invest- 
ment; the rest, city, state, and county 
funds) which would transform down- 
town Newark through a combination of 
new construction and judicious reha- 
bilitation of existing structures. 
Probably the most imperative prob- 
lem facing Newark is the unscrambling 
of its network of highways that now 
make the city a nightmare for driver 
and pedestrian alike. Traffic today 
funnels through several broad arteries 


NEWARK PLAZA, $95 million residential- 
campus development designed by Oskar 
Stonorov’s firm (picture, below) was proposed 
for blighted area near Newark’s Penn Sta- 
tion (top picture). 


PAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
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directly into the busy core of the city— 
and this traffic ranks with the heaviest 
to be found anywhere in the country. 
The planners recommend loop highways 
around the central business district. 
These would involve the relocation of 
present arteries, and some new high- 
way construction. The new pattern 
would isolate downtown Newark’s 
major elements—residential, commer- 
cial, governmental, and educational— 
by creating large pedestrian islands 
interconnected by walkways. Parking 
also is badly needed (the planners esti- 
mate the demand at 18,000 new spaces 
by 1975) and provision is made for this 
in areas where traffic studies show the 
problem will be most intensive. 

As a focus for downtown Newark, 
there is suggested in the report a color- 
ful sunken pedestrian shopping plaza 
in Military Park, to connect rapid 
transit, buses, and a new garage. The 


architects also suggest a half-mile long 
pedestrian shopping mall, and the set- 
ting aside of areas near the central 
business district for industrial parks. 

“Almost the greatest single need in 
downtown Newark,” says the report, 
“is the removal of a number of un- 
sightly, blighted areas,” and their re- 
placement by new high- and middle- 
income housing. Only three weeks after 
the Gruen-Stonorov report was submit- 
ted to Mayor Leo Carlin, a private 
group made a pitch to sponsor a resi- 
dential-commercial area called Newark 
Plaza, just southeast of the central 
business district. The proposed project, 
sponsored by Philadelphia Builder Mat- 
thew B. Weinstein and Providence’s 
Gilbane Building Co., and designed by 
Stonorov’s own firm, Stonorov & Haws, 
would put multistory apartment build- 
ings with a total of 4,100 units on the 
27-acre urban renewal site. It would 
also build a 20-story office building, 
restaurants, a motel, and several two- 
story garages with recreational facili- 
ties on their roofs. A pedestrian plaza 
would connect the major part of the 
residential development with Penn Sta- 
tion, and the largest of the apartment 
buildings, a 33-story cooperative, would 
rise from this plaza, adjacent to a 
restaurant and motel. About one-third 
of the project area would be taken 
for Seton Hall University’s expansion 
program, with facilities for 10,000 stu- 
dents. Total cost of the whole project: 
$95 million. 


Memphis architects design 
new civic center 


Memphis architects, ‘taking a leaf from 
their colleagues’ book in Tulsa, Okla. 
(ForuM, Feb. ’56), last month were 
completing their studies for a new 
civic center overlooking the Mississippi 
River. Members of the Memphis chap- 
ter of AIA formed a nonprofit corpora- 
tion early this year to undertake a 
master site plan for the center, with 
the city paying only $30,000 to cover 
overhead costs. Last month, with a 
detailed report on site and building 
requirements completed, most of the 
preliminary planning already was ap- 
proved by the County Planning Com- 
mission and the City Commission. Al- 
though the architects did not design 
the specific buildings, they did make 
models to show site layout and approxi- 
mate mass of the buildings. 
The core of the new center will be a 
continued on page 11 
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STANDARD FOR STRENGTH ¢ COAST TO COAST 


Nationwide acceptance of Macomber ALLSPAN floor and 
roof framing members typifies the confidence earned by 
Macomber products throughout the building industry. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS specify ALLSPANS confi- 
dently as an engineered product with higher reserve strength 
— produced under an unequalled quality control program. 

ARCHITECTS appreciate the convenience of ONE high- 


strength product, ONE load table, ONE manual covering the 
full span range to 120 feet. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS like the clean appearance — 
good workmanship — simplicity of erection — all leading 
to satisfied customers and repeat business. 


Get YOUR next job scheduled early. Mail the coupon for 
full information. 


NEW DESIGN MANUAL 


INS 
Exclusive structural and economy advantages 
... exact information for framing 8 to 120 feet. 
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CANTON 1, OHIO 
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four-block section now intersected by 
the city’s main street, which will be 
rerouted. A new city hall, federal and 
state administration buildings, as well 
as a headquarters for the municipally 
owned public utility company, will be 
grouped around a broad pedestrian 
plaza. At the head of the plaza, nearest 
the Mississippi, will be a 300 ft. tower 
commemorating the journeys of Her- 
nando de Soto in the Memphis area 
some 400 years ago. 


Lincoln Center design 
revamped again 


The design for the ambitious Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts has 
undergone many changes since it was 
proposed over three years ago. The 
most recent model, which shows several 
major changes, was revealed last month. 
Work has already started on the first 
building, the Philharmonic Hall, de- 
signed by Max Abramovitz, one of the 
center’s group of top architects. (The 
rest of the group comprises Gordon 


LINCOLN CENTER as it looked in design of 
last spring (below) and as it looks in latest 
plans. Counter-clockwise around vaulted- 


Bunshaft, Philip Johnson, Pietro Bel- 
luschi, Wallace Harrison, and Eero 
Saarinen.) The new model combines the 
Library-Museum and Repertory The- 
ater buildings into a single structure, 
notable for having the theater in the 
center, with the  library-museum 
“wrapped around” it. In previous plans, 
the Bunshaft-designed Library-Museum 
was adjacent to the Saarinen-designed 
Repertory Theater but separate from 
it. The new scheme will allow more 
open space to the right of the entrance 
to the new Opera House, probably for 
a small pool and a grove of trees. 
Across a plaza from this open space 
will be the remodified Juilliard School, 
designed by Belluschi. 

Another major revision in structure 
is in the Opera House itself, designed 
by Harrison. In the spring, when the 
last previous sketches of Lincoln Center 
were released, the Opera House had 
high, narrow arches fronting the main 
plaza, sweeping back and up into a vast 
tower, which housed air conditioning 
and other equipment, as well as the 
scenery drop (see pictures, below). The 
revamped plan still shows arches, but 


facade of Metropolitan Opera: Theater for 
Dance, Philharmonic, Juilliard, and the com- 
bined Library and Repertory Theater Building. 


the upswept rear section of the build- 
ing has been replaced by a separate 
slab tower, connected to the Opera 
House itself only at the lower floors. 

The new model also discards the 
covered walks that connected the build- 
ings in the last version, and shows a 
generally more austere pattern in the 
whole complex of buildings. (The walks 
had been used, in the words of a 
Center spokesman, “to unify the build- 
ings, but this is now accomplished 
through design.”) Porticoes have been 
added to the plaza-front sides of both 
the Philharmonic and the Theater for 
the Dance. 

Although there may be still further 
changes in design detailing of indi- 
vidual buildings, the latest model shows 
the final relationship of the buildings 
and their mass. 


Briefs 


A New World opportunity: City Center 
Properties, Ltd., a large British develop- 
ment firm, last month sunk $25 million 
into the $100 million Grand Central 
City project, backed by New York De- 
veloper Erwin S. Wolfson. The British 
will be equal partners with Wolfson, in 
what is the largest single dollar invest- 
ment by Britishers in the U.S. in post- 
war years. Construction of the huge 
(2.4 million sq. ft.) building will start 
early next year. 


Scorecard on malis: Pedestrian shop- 
ping malls, the latest fad in downtown 
regeneration, were making a _ varied 
showing around the nation last month. 
The permanent mall in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. was so successful that city of- 
ficials now are impatient to make all 
downtown auto-free (ForuM, Sept. ’59). 
In Toledo, Ohio, however, the costs of 
the city’s mall experiment were being 
cautiously weighed before any decisions 
are made for a permanent mall. And 
Toledo had another problem—skid-row 
denizens, finding the mall benches at- 
tractive, were lounging happily in the 
mall after dark. Meanwhile, malls 
opened in Hempstead, N.Y. and Evans- 
ville, Ind., on an experimental basis. 


Gargoyles for sale: Architects inter- 
ested in buying any or all (36) of the 
European-made gargoyles being torn 
from the old Prudential building in 
Newark, N.J. can contact Cleveland 
Wrecking Co., headquartered in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Ultramodern 
control tower at 
Newark Airport 
sheathed with 
translucent 
Kalwall panels 


New Air Traffic Control Tower at Newark Airport rises 150 ft. above field elevation. Unusual cantilevered top section houses 
75 Federal Aviation Agency operating personnel and over a million dollars worth of control equipment. Ground floor, and top 3 
stories are enclosed with lightweight, translucent Kalwall panels. A. Gordon Lorimer, Architect, Carl Buhr, Inc., Contractor. 


Port of New York Authority selects Kalwall for evenness 
of lighting - superior thermal and acoustical insulation 


You can see the new Air Traffic Control Center from 
every corner of the 2300-acre Newark Airport. A tower- 
ing pillar of concrete with a 3-story, plastic sheathed 
projection cantilevered to one side. 

Kalwall translucent panels were used to control light 
in occupied areas at both top and bottom sections of the 
unique structure. Panels diffuse direct sunlight into 
even, glare-free illumination while shielding personnel 
from heat and cold, noise of aircraft. Panels were sub- 
jected to extensive pre-specification investigation by the 
Port Authority. 

Kalwall panels are made of reinforced polyester face 
sheets bonded to a structural framework of aluminum. 
They weigh only 1.5 lbs/sq. ft. — yet are so strong and 


rigid they can be installed without supporting frame- 
work. Panels are manufactured in a variety of colors 
and light transmission factors — in panel, skylight and 
panel unit wall form. 

Find out what this remarkable new translucent build- 
ing material can do for your design — and how building 
costs can be significantly reduced with Kalwall’s 
advanced installation systems. Write today for full 
details. Kalwall Corporation, Dept. AF, 43 Union Street, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 


KALWALL CORPORATION 


43 Union St., Manchester, New Hampshire f 
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R. BUCK MINSTER FULLER 


TENSEGRITY MAST, OCTET TRUSS, 
GEODESIC DOME 
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“Bucky” Fuller displays his creations in Manhattan, 


teaches “anticipatory design science” in Illinois 


Richard Buckminster Fuller is, at 64, 
finally moving out of the enfant terrible 
stage in design engineering. His geodesic 
dome structures have been solidly proved 
—there are more than 1,000 of them al- 
ready in use, including the 384-ft. diameter 
roundhouse for Union Tank Car Co.—and 
engineers and architects are no longer so 
skeptical of Fuller’s mathematical gyra- 
tions. Last month, Fuller showed some of 
his more recent creations, as well as a 
plastic dome, at a special show for New 
York City’s Museum of Modern Art. And, 
as sophisticated museum-goers admired 
the creations of the far-reaching Fuller 
intellect, Fuller himself was, for the first 
time, settling down to a permanent teach- 
ing job at Southern Illinois University, in 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Fuller, who has served about 100 various 
part-time faculty appointments in the 
past, has acespted the position of research 
professor in SIU’s Department of Design, 
which is headed by one of Fuller’s former 
students (at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Institute of Design), Harold 
Cohen. Fuller, who will live in Carbondale 
in a geodesic dome, will also supervise 
construction of another dome to house 
experiments in designing the “dutonomous 
house” with self-contained water supply, 
utilities, waste disposal, ete., and will spend 
about one-quarter of the academic year lee- 
turing at SIU. Most of his program will be 
devoted to what Fuller calls “comprehensive 
anticipatory design science.” This is very 
different from architecture, Fuller main- 
tains, in the same way that research in 
preventive differs from usual 
medical treatment. The difficulty in archi- 
tecture, Fuller says, is that the elient usu- 
ally has preconceived ideas and rigid cost 
iimits. The result is that the design is fre- 
quently set by factors beyond the control 


medicine 


of the architeet, who becomes, in Fuller's 
words, “an accessory after the fact of 
prime design.” Thus Fuller deseribes him- 
self not as an architect, but rather as “a 
research department for architecture.” 
The fruits of this one-man “research 
department for architecture” make an eye- 
stopping show at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Of course, there is a dome, of tri- 
angular shaped, transluscent, green plastic 
panels. It is Geodesic Rigid Radome used 
to house radar installations on the Distant 
Early Warning Line (DEW) in the Cana- 
dian Aretic, and is smaller than many of 


Fuller’s industrial domes or the domes 
used in U.S. exhibitions in Moscow, Ka- 
rachi, Tokyo, and other foreign cities: The 
DEW Line domes, which were once be- 
lieved too unsubstantial to withstand Arctic 
gales, have been proved in winds up to 
200 miles per hour. 

Biggest of the three Fuller exhibits is 
a 100-ft.-long frame of gold-anodized 
aluminum tubing cantilevered 24 ft. above 
the ground on a 35-ft.-wide support, also 
constructed of aluminum tubes. Fuller 
calls this a “space frame” as well as an 
Octet Truss (derived from the octahedronal 
and tetrahedronal pattern of the tubing), 
and sees it as a revolutionary advance in 
the design of airplane hangars and any 
structure requiring enormous clear spans. 
Like all Fuller creations, it is easily as- 
sembled of interchangeable parts. 

The third Fuller design is called a Tense- 
grity Mast, a 36-ft.-high tower of alumi- 
num tubes and monel rods arranged so that 
compression members are not contiguous. 
This employs Fuller’s favorite principle of 
playing compression members against parts 
in tension, thereby allowing great strength 
with little weight in the members them- 
selves. (The tensegrity mast weighs only 
90 pounds, yet Fuller believes structures 
built on the tensegrity principle would 
support many times their weight.) 

Although erew-cut Bucky 
Fuller still baffles people with his explana- 


loquacious, 


tions of the “Energetic and Synergetic 


Geometry” underlying his work, his con- 
siderable recent success has won him re- 
newed respect from architects and builders, 
as well as government and business. In 
defense of his own advanced thinking in 
design, and of such ideas as 2-mile diam- 
eter domes, sky and submarine islands 
built on the tensegrity principle, Fuller 
says “It’s not doodleometry—I’ve never 
made a structure that wasn’t pure mathe- 
matics and testing.” 


NEW URA BOSS GETS TOUGH 
David M. Walker, who replaced Richard 
Steiner four months ago as commissioner 
of the Federal Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion (Forum, Aug. '59), is not partieu- 
larly happy with the pace of renewal 
progress, and intends to do something 
about it. Walker told Forum last month 
that “the big problem in urban renewal is 
not money but aceomplishment.” In an 
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Williom B. Greeley Memorial Laboratory 
School of Forestry, Yale University 
Architect: Paul Rudolph 


YALE FORESTRY LABORATORY 


built with INSULATED WALL PANELS of 


Paul Rudolph, chairman of the Department of Architecture at 
Yale, turned his talents to the design of a unique new building for 
his own campus: the new laboratory for the School of Forestry 
which design harmonizes with the steep wooded slope of the 
surrounding terrain. 


For the exterior walls, Architect Rudolph chose versatile Mo-Sai 
with an exposed white and buff quartz aggregate surface. 
The Mo-Sai facing is backed up with five inches of lightweight 
insulating concrete making a six-inch-thick panel. Supporting 
precast concrete “Y” columns and sunscreen were also products 
of the Mo-Sai manufacturer. 


Nai INSTITUTE, INCORPORATED 


Members, The Producers Council, Inc. 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INCORPORATED 


BADGER CONCRETE CO., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO., 
Allston 34, Massachusetts 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO., 
Richmond 7, Virginia 
GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Houston 20, Texas 
GOODSTONE MFG. CO., 
Rochester 21, New York 
HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
OLYMPIAN STONE CO., INC., 
Seattle 7, Washington 
OTTO BUEHNER & CO., 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah 


P. GRASSI-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO., 
South San Francisco, California 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE, INC., 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
SUPERCRETE LIMITED 
Manitoba, Canada 
TEXCRETE MOSAIC CORP., 
Dallas 22, Texas 
THE DEXTONE CO., 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 
THE MABIE-BELL CO., 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Miami 47, Florida 
TORONTO CAST STONE CO., LTD., 
Toronto 13, Canada 
WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP., 
Los Angeles, California 
WILSON CONCRETE CO., 
Omaha 7, Nebraska 


© 1959 Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. 
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effort to prod cities into moving faster 
with renewal projects, Walker will insist 
on tangible evidence of progress or else 
cut the cities off from further federal aid 
for additional projects. And, should things 
drift too long, Walker might even cancel 
projects completely. Walker was backed 
up in his get-tough policy by’ HHFA 
Commissioner Norman Mason, who last 
month urged city planners to move faster 
on renewal work. 

Walker, who for four years was Regional 
Administrator of the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency in Philadelphia and has a 
background as executive director of the 
city’s Redevelopment Authority, cites this 
example of what he considers inexcusably 
laggard renewal operations in an un- 
named city: “The proposed project went 
into the execution stage two years ago and 
there is still no indication that it is going 
ahead. In fact, only 20 per cent of the 
land has been acquired in that time.” 
What makes Walker take an even dimmer 
view of this city’s effort is that, despite 
its torpid pace, it is already discussing 
plans for two new projects. 

In an effort to shake up the laggards 
and weed out those cities and projects 
that have got nowhere, Walker plans to 
eut about $63 million worth of projects 
from the $300 million already applied for, 
but not yet granted, reservations of federal 
capital funds. “We are going to consider 
lack of demonstrated urgency and feasi- 
bility as good and sufficient grounds for 
toning down any particular project,” 


URA’S WALKER 


Walker says. And, he adds, URA will also 
scrutinize new applications more carefully. 

URA also will put more emphasis on 
rehabilitation, in keeping with the trend 
in HHFA generally since Norman Mason 
took over, and will switch rehabilitation 
and building code experts out of planning 
sections in regional offices, assigning them 
to rehabilitation fieldwork. 

HHFA last month announced appoint- 
ment of Louisville real estate developer, 
Ben T. Perry III, to the newly created post 
of Special Assistant to the Administrator 
for Workable Programs. This is part of 
the growing effort to tighten up workable 
program requirements, which have long 
been under fire as so lax as to be virtually 
meaningless. 
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JOHNSON ELECTED 
ACTION CHAIRMAN 


Roy W. Johnson, former president and a 
charter board member of ACTION, Ine., 
last month was elected chairman, replacing 
Lire magazine publisher Andrew Heiskell, 
who has become chairman of the executive 
committee. Johnson, a former executive 


HEISKELL 


JOHNSON 


vice president of General Electric Co., has 
also been director of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, Department of 
Defense, a job from which he resigned last 
month to take up a career as a professional 
artist. 

Johnson was president of ACTION from 
April 1957 to October 1958 and, as spokes- 
man for GE’s program of promoting urban 
redevelopment in cities where its plants 
operated, played a key role in getting in- 
dustry backing for the enterprise. At the 
Sixth Annual ACTION meeting last month 
in the half-finished Chase Manhattan Bank 
building, Johnson announced an award, 
consisting of a bronze medallion and a 
certificate, to be called the Andrew Heis- 
kell Award, which will be given from time 
to time to leaders in the field of urban 
renewal. The first medallion to be east will 
be given to Heiskell himself. 


People in brief 


Frank A. Marston, of Boston’s Metcalf 
& Eddy, is the new president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, suc- 
ceeding Francis S. Friel of Philadelphia. 
Marston was formerly a director and 
vice president of ASCE. 


John E. Dinwiddie, 56, dean of the 
Tulane University School of Architecture, 
died several weeks ago in New Orleans 
after a short illness. Dinwiddie was a 
well-known “Bay Area” architect noted 
particularly for his home designs in Cali- 
fornia, for which he won many awards. 
He also designed the Honolulu Oil Corp. 
building in Midland, Tex. END 


‘TUBE SLAB 


CONSTRUCTION SYSTEM 


SIMPLIFIES-LIGHTENS 

CONCRETE FLOORS AND 
“\ ROOF DECKS WITH 
FILLER TUBES 


Reduces construction 
costs 

® Reduces floor thickness 

© Lightweight 

© Provides recessed ducts 
for mechanical installa- 
tions 

Vibration-resistant—fire- 
proof and. soundproof 
Unlimited flexibility of 

design 


Proven in actual use in over $100,000,000 of 
construction—typical installations are—!.8.M. 
Building, Hartford, Conn., Manchester, Conn. 
High School, Highway bridges in many states. 
Tube Slab construction is in @ patent pending 
status. The Tube Slab Company is exclusive 
licensee. Users without license are potentially 
liable for life of structure. 


License at no cost is furnished by Authorized 
tube manufacturers with purchase of tubes. 
Insist on license signed by A. J. Macchi, the 
inventor (re E.N.R. May 29, 1952). 


Tube Slab Company Engineers will assist Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Contractors to obtain 
best application and results. Write for details. 


PAT. PEND. U.s.A. AND CANADA 


THE TUBE SLAB CO. 


Ne GILLETT ST, HARTFORD CONN, 
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Har Sinai Synagogue, Baltimore, Md. 
Dome, mill finish aluminum, Architects: 
Meyer and Ayers, Baltimore, Md. 


Ahavath Achim Synagogue, Atlanta, Ga. Gold 
anodized aluminum dome. Architects: Roberts 
& Co. Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 


crafted by Overly 


The perfection of master craftsmanship is evidenced in these domes 
of corrosion resistant metals fabricated and erected by Overly. 
Designed with patented Overly-Goodwin batten joints, these 
domes will remain colorful and permanently weathertight—with- 
out maintenance. For information on Overly architectural metal 
work, send today for catalog 8b-OV. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


t 


Cleveland Park Synagogue, Cleveland 
Heights, O. Dome of sheet copper. 
Architect: the late Eric Mendelsohn. 
Associate: Michael A. Gallis. 


The Woodsdale Temple, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dome of mill finish aluminum. Architect: 
Nathan Cantor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“The twentieth century is rich, not only in new materials, but in new adaptations 
of the old. In a gifted architect’s hand these materials are the means to great art.” 


PAUL RUDOLPH, ARCHITECT, A.LA. 


the imaginative material 


and 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE e 1520 18th STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Engineered Lighting like this 
carries a Modest Price Tag — if it’s 
LITECONTROL 


Visitors in the lobby . . . diners in the cafeteria . . . and 
personnel throughout the extensive general office area 
(not shown) at Peerless Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, Keene, New Hampshire, are seeing things 
differently these days. They are seeing things at their best 
with the aid of Litecontrol engineered lighting. It’s 
versatile, functional lighting. It’s lighting that diffuses 
the right intensity for every purpose and every area 
— without glare. 


Litecontrol helps architects, engineers and electrical 
contractors specify, plan and install impressive lighting 
for building owners at considerable savings in cost. 
How? By means of standard fixtures right out of the 
Litecontrol catalog. We can help you. 


INSTALLATION 

Peerless Mutual Casualty Insurance Company, Keene, New Hampshire 
ARCHITECT 

Tracey & Hildreth, Noshuo, New Hampshire 

ENGINEER 

Richard D. Kimball Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 

Philip Moran, Keene, New Hampshire 

DISTRIBUTOR 

Twin State Electric Supply Compony, Keene, New Hampshire 

FIXTURES 

lobby — Litecontrol luminous lens ceiling, using Holophane ©5024 acrylic 
lenses; 40 wott rapid stort lamps on 12” centers. Also two *3324-RS-PG 
fixtures. 

Cafeteria — Litecontrol #3314-RS-PG, |-lamp troffers with plastic grid 
louvers, 45° x 45° shielding. (Chandeliers by others.) 

Offices — Litecontrol *3348RS-PG 4-lamp tandem troffers with plastic grid 
louvers, 45° x 45° shielding. 

INTENSITY 

lobby — Average, 65 foot-candles in service. 

Cafeteria — Average, 30 foot-candles in service (fAuorescent only.) 

Offices — Average, 55 foot-candles in service. 


LITECON 


fixtures 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
LITECONTROL CORPORATION, 
36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 
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Things are looking up for the office crowd | | 
thanks to JC) 


... newest office furniture by Corry 


From executive suite to the typists’ bullpen, the office crowd never had it so good. Never before could designers 
create such striking business settings so easily at such low cost. The difference is DORIC . . . a new line of office 
furniture styled to provide a range of exciting design co-ordinates limited only by the imagination of the 
designer. [J Sensitive interplay of line and plane . . . an imposing selection of color, material and finish com- 
binations . . . a happy blend of function with dramatic eye appeal. This is DORIC. This is careful coordination 
of furniture design to inject personality into the working environment. Make sure you have the DORIC catalog 
and professional price list on file. Write Corry Jamestown Corporation, Corry, Pa. 
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Rigid Backbone of Steel For Every Masonry Wall 


Compare these weights 


Wide flange rubber contre! joint 
with concave edged, neoprene 
compound flanges allows easy 
compression; tight control joints. 


Mail today for your free literature on better masonry 


wall construction 


Dur-O-waL 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


NAME 


IT’S THE Stee: + Design 


8” Masonry Wall 
No. 8 Dur-O-wal 
16" te c. 


12” Tied Wall 
No. 12 Dur-O-wal 
16” te ¢. 


THAT ASSURES Feesuits 


Standard Dur-O-walL 187 Ibs. per 1000 ft. 
Standard Ladur Type 139 Ibs. per 1000 ft. 


COMPANY 


ZONE 


Dun-O-wal. 


Rigid Backbone of Steel For Every Masonry Wall 


Dur-O-wal Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS. 1A. Dur-O-wal Prod., 
Inc., Box 628, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Dur-O-wal Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. Dur-O-wal Prod., Inc., 4500 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Our-O-wol of IIl., 119 N. River St., AURORA, ILL. Dur-O-wal Prod. of Ala, Inc., 
Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Our-O-wal of Colorado, 29th and Court St., 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 3 Dur-O-wol Inc., 165 Utoh Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


= ew Companion Product for Masonry Walls 
2 
L 
WIDE FLANGE ST 
| | | 
| 
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STATE | 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington. Knoll International, Ltd., Brisbane, 


Brussels, Caracas, Havana, Helsinki, London, Madrid, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris, Stockholm, Stuttgart, Toronto, Zurich. 


The Golden Door Restaurant, New York International Airport Designed by the Knoll Planning Unit. Scott Hyde photegraph 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC., KNOLL INTERNATIONAL, LTD., 575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


May we send you information on the Knoll office furniture collection and international facilities? 
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FITS BOTH FS o 
AND STANDARD /| 


WALL BOXES 


Finned, self-sealing 
mounting holes 

permit the 
“Insulprene”-sheathed 
plate to be 

fastened to 

FS or standard 

wall boxes. 
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“INSULPRENE” PLATE with a.c. “PRESSWITCH” 


SEALS OUT RAIN, SNOW, AND DUST 


Moisture and dust cannot penetrate to the 
switching mechanism of this new Hubbell 
switch-and-plate combination. 

The steel cover plate and the opening for the 
switch button are completely sheathed with a 
tough, flexible skin of ‘“‘Insulprene’’, which 
prevents rusting and insulates wet hands from 
contact with metal. The “Presswitch” button 
is actuated simply by pressing the “‘Insulprene”’ 
bubble that covers it. 

*‘Insulprene’”’ is a DuPont neoprene-base 
plastic. It is non-conductive and highly re- 
sistant to impact, aging, oil, grease, live steam, 
hot water, extreme cold, heat and sunlight. For 
example, at the end of a 744-hour Atlas 
Weatherometer test simulating tropical rain and 
sunlight, the “‘Insulprene’” bubble showed no 
significant loss of resiliency in operating the 
“‘Presswitch” button. 

Hence this plate-and-switch combination is ideal 
for outdoor installations subject to severe 
weather conditions (—15° F to 150° F) or 
greasy hands (filling stations, parking lots, 
garages, truck docks, playgrounds, sports fields, 
exposed passageways and breezeways) or for in- 
door installations where humidity is high or 
temperatures are low (dairies, freezer plants, 
cold-storage rooms, shower rooms, laundries, etc.) 


The switching mechanism is the fast-acting 
Hubbell “Presswitch’”, which responds to the 
gentlest touch of finger, hand, or elbow in any 
position. It is available in single or double pole, 
3-way or 4-way action, in 15 or 20 ampere sizes 
for 120-277 volt A.C. 


The “Insulprene” Plate and A.C. ‘‘Presswitch” 


combination is designed for FS or standard 
wall box mounting. 


For further information about Hubbell rugged wiring 
devices, write to one of the offices listed below or refer 
to the Hubbell insert in the Architectural File of 
Sweet’s Catalog (Sweet’s No. 31b/Hu.) 


PACKAGED TOGETHER FOR CONVENIENCE 
The “Insulprene” Plate and A.C. “Presswitch” are de- 
livered to the job as a unit in this time-saving package, 
with complete mounting instructions for FS or standard 
wall boxes. Plate is available in gray (No. 1751) or in 
“Chem Marine” Yellow (No. 17CM51). 


Words “‘Insulprene” and “Presswitch”’ are Hubbell trademarks. 


DAIRIES 


HARVEY 
HUBBELL, 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
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Interior Planners and Designers: 


Designs for Business, Inc. 


Harrison & Abramovi 
General Contractor: 

The Corning Glass Building, 
717 Fifth Avenue, New York 


George A. Fuller Company 


Architects: 
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A NEW BOOK OF EXHILARATING BEAUTY 


> Seventy years of his masterly Grawings in glowing. color and eepaina 


FRANK LLOYD 
DRAWINGS 


for a living architecture 


Supervised by the great architect him- 
self, this comprehensive collection re- 
produces with remarkable fidelity works 
from every decade of his prejudice-shat- 
tering career. Many hitherto unpub- 
lished. An inspiring possession, an en- 
during gift! 


200 illustrations—75 in full color—125 black and white 
sketches and drawings. Numerous double-page pictures 
more than two feet wide! The drawings, accompanied 
by informative comments, are grouped according to 
architectural themes in fourteen ample sections. 


256 wide pages. Cross-referenced index. 11% by 14. 
At all booksellers $35. 


HORIZON PRESS + NEW YORK 36 


Heavy, rigid sections with 
HELI-ARC welded corners in 


ALUMINUM PROJECTED WINDOWS 


Paragon’s mitered corners, HELI-ARC welded for greater, lasting 
strength, provide real weather tight construction. And Paragon’s 
picture frame styling affords the architect an elegant, functional 
component that is easily integrated in any design. Here is a 
projected window, perfect for commercial and institutional con- 
struction. 

And Paragon incorporates features found in few other pro- 
jected windows. Like one plane, polyvinyl seal for real weather 
protection. And positive vent positioning provided by nylon 
shoes under spring steel tension . . . that also guarantee silent, 
smooth operation. Hardware is of distinctive white bronze. 
Screens may be specified for all vents. Paragon is available in 
special sizes and arrangements for single and multi-story curtain 
wall systems. 

Engineering consultation available for architects. Please mail 
coupon for your Paragon catalog. 


a quality productof | j 
PETERSON WINDOW CORP. 
A FEW AGENT TERRITORIES 


ARE STILL AVAILABLE. 


706A Livernois Avenue Ferndale 20, Michigon 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 


ADDRESS... 


| 

| 


ALSO MAKERS OF SAPPHIRE AND PENGUIN SLIDING WINDOWS .. . DAISY ALUMINUM GLASS DOORS 
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Only Eastern’s all-metal acoustical “‘Silent Ceiling”’ assures exclusive ‘‘locking-lip”’ 
a micro-smooth surface unaffected by vibration . . . because Ar r 

only Eastern’s panels are individually interlocked keeps celling level - perfect. 
with the ingenious “‘locking-lip’’. Unsightly panel shifting is 
eliminated . . . maintenance costs are lowest by far. Unique 
self-contained suspension ends time-consuming, space-wasting 
T-bar installations, too. Each panel is pre-fitted with sound 
eS absorbing pads to make installation faster yet. And the 

pal entire “Silent Ceiling’’ is rated Class ‘‘A”’ in flame resistance. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY? 


Acoustical Division, Eastern Products Corp. 

1601 Wicomico St, Baltimore 30, Maryland 

Please send, without obligation, full details on the new 
Eastern “Silent Ceiling”. 


ZONE, ___STATE 
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f 30 plan drawers... 


...can be filed 
better in ONE 
_ Art Metal Planfile! 


Tracings Blueprints Maps Drawings 


Write us today. 


Art 


4! East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


For latest informative MP bro- 
chure and new “Clear-To-See” i 
calculator wheel, without cost or 


obligation, mail coupon today. 
TL Jerchandise 
esentation,inc. 


2191 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 35, N.Y., LEHIGH 4-2220 


says JuStiN Fabricius, 


vice-president in charge of planning, 
Raymond Loewy Corp., New York 


“We have found that MP Trays provide the unique 
features of practicality plus beauty that modern 
stores demand. In addition, we recognize the ex- 
ceptional versatility of MP Trays for displaying a 
wide variety of merchandise to best possible 
advantage.” 


Hundreds of outstanding stores have been made 
more efficient, more attractive with MP Plexiglas 
“Floating Merchandise” Drawer Trays. Crystal- 
clear MP Trays keep all merchandise in view at 
all times to spur impulse buying, facilitate selection 
by salespeople, promote more multiple unit sales. 
A large variety of stock and custom sizes are avail- 
able to assure maximum usable space, positive 
dust-free protection, unparalleled interior beauty. 


Merchandise Presentation, Inc., Dept. F-119 
2191 Third Avenue, New York 35, N.Y. 


Kindly send free calculator wheel and complete descriptive 
brochure on MP Plexiglas Drawer Trays. 


name___ _title 


city zone______state 
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A 700-pound USS American Welded Wire Fabric Mat is placed on one of tied at one-foot spacings and conform perfectly to the compound curves in 
the six umbrellas. It is Style 6 x 6—5/0 and 5/0. The mats are lapped and spite of the large difference in elevation between opposite mat corners. 


Concrete is poured from the top, worked down toward the center, vibrated given area of roof of the hyperbolic-paraboloid type than for most other 
and rough screeded. A 3” topping of perlite insulating concrete was forms of construction, resulting in additional time savings. 
poured directly on the rough surface. Less concrete is needed for any 


new shape On the New York Skyline... : 
28 


Hyperbolic-Paraboloid Shell for Hunter College Library. 


(iss) American Welded Wire Fabric provides important 
time-and-money saving in concrete reinforcement ! 


Tus new building, the first major use of this type 
of shell east of the Mississippi, consists of 6 inverted 
umbrellas of concrete, roofing a glass-enclosed li- 
brary. To reinforce the 6 “inside-out”? umbrellas, 
30 tons of USS American Welded Wire Fabric mats 
were employed. The use of the 31’ x 1014’ mats 
saved 6 days in construction time. The 12 mats 
required for each umbrella were installed rapidly 
and easily by a small crew of metal lathers. After 
they had become familiar with the operation, the 
12 mats required for one umbrella with an area of 
3,600 sq. ft. were lifted from the ground and posi- 
tioned on the forms in less than one hour. 

USS American Welded Wire Fabric mats were 


selected for the job following a test conducted by 
Farkas & Barron to determine the mats’ ability to 
“drape” and conform to the building’s warped sur- 
face. All engineers and contractors concerned with 
the library are enthusiastic in their support of 
this selection. They report that the heavy gauge 
fabric sheets “‘fitted like a glove.” 

This is an excellent example of how USS American 
Welded Wire Fabric, a well-known and dependable 
building product, can be used effectively in modern 
types of buildings. For more information on the 
properties and uses of this material, write to Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire, Room 3321, 614 Superior Avenue, 
N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Architect: 
Marcel Breuer—New York, N.Y. 


Structural Engineers: 
Farkas & Barron—New York, N.Y. 


General Contractor: 
Leon DeMatteis Construction Corp.— 
Elmont, N.Y. 

Concrete Contractor: 
Dic Concrete Corp.—Elmont, N.Y. 


Fabric Distributor: 
Fabricators Steel and Mfg. Corp.—Bronx, N.Y. 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco 
Pacitic Coast Distributors 

Tennessee Coal & tron Division, Fairfield, Als. 
Southern Distributors 


United States Stee! Export Company 
Distributors Abroad 


Shown here are three of the six umbrellas under construction. Each umbrella is supported by its 
central column and consists of four quadrants. The finished building will measure 120 feet by 180 


feet. Each umbrella is self-supporting. 
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...celect STANDARD 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Where requirements are critical... where moral 
responsibility dictates a system that exceeds minimum 
ordnance regulations ...look to Standard for the 
utmost in reliable fire alarm systems. 
Standard systems incorporate every proven feature 
that can contribute to complete dependability of opera- 
tion, including: 
© Constant electrical supervision ... double supervision 
in many systems. 

e Extra quality components—from rugged resistors and 
heavy duty relays to positive action stations and 
soundly engineered signals. 


e@ UL Listing on all components. 


Request new 32-page Fire Alarm System 
Catalog. Ask for Publication No. 246. 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


In hospitals, banks, stores, schools, public buildings. . . 
wherever the safety of human life or the protection of 
property is paramount... good sense suggests selection 
of a STANDARD centralized emergency lighting system, 
featuring: 


@ Instantaneous, automatic operation. 


® Constant and complete electrical supervision (even 
a burned out bulb is indicated). 


@ Automatic recovery. 


@ UL Listings on all equipment. 


Request 20-page Emergency Lighting 
t Catalog. Ask for Publication No. 243. 


89 LOGAN STREET 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Travelling Display— MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Watch for showing vig 

complete STAND- 

ARD Systems in 

operation. Hospital Signalling Fire Alarm 
Lightine Equipment Computors Systems 
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BLEND 
SEALS 


For byilt-up roofing on dead-level to 1" per foot roof deck construction 


Certa-Bond’s self-healing property overcomes man of time under severe climate ranges and conditions. 
g prop y g 


of the wear and maintenance problems associated Avoid dead-level roofing problems—Specify Certa- 
with ordinary dead-level roofs. Bond bitumen. 


Besides these self-healing advantages Certa-Bond Write for Certain-teed’s built-up roofing specifica- 
provides maximum protection over a longer period tion manual. 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION : Ardmore, Pennsylvania + Plants ond offices throughout the United States 
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presenting 


.. . the new vinyl asbestos tile with color-chip styling 


AIROCK From Azrock! Another exciting new development in resilient 


cS flooring — Heavy Duty Architectural Patterns in Vina-Lux vinyl 
asbestos tile! Here is a new kind of permanent beauty in color-chip 
styling for heavy traffic areas .: . because the color chips are distrib- . 


uted throughout the full thickness of the tile— from top to bottom! 
They are not a surface decoration. 


Gives you the answer to your client’s demand for an economical 
color-chip styling in vinyl asbestos tile — America’s most wanted type 
of resilient flooring. In an architectural palette of appealing beiges, 
greys, green and white, the Vina-Lux 800 Series is specially designed 
for heavy-traffic institutional, commercial and industrial installations. 


Specifications — 9” x 9” size. %&” thickness. Six colors. Federal 
Specification: Manufactured to meet ALL requirements of Federal 
Specification L-T-751, including paragraph regarding the distribu- 
tion of mottling through thickness of tile! 


arsesk) = Write Azrock for samples and complete architectural specifications 
today. 


Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos and asphalt tile flooring. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. +506A FROST BANK BLDG. + SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


MAKERS OF VINASLUX VINYL ASBESTOS TILE . AZROCK ASPHALT TILE 
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HEAVY DUTY ARCHITECTURAL PATTERNS 
throughout the thickness of the tile--at no extra cost! 


AZPHLEX DURACO VINYL INDUSTRIAL TILE 
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Moynahan for excellence 4 
in architectural metals 


THE UNUSUAL MANNER IN WHICH 

YAMASAKI EMPLOYED ALUMINUM THROUGHOUT THE 
REGIONAL OFFICE BUILDING OF 4 

REYNOLDS METALS CO. MAKES IT BEAUTIFULLY 
UNIQUE IN APPEARANCE, ALL ‘| 

ALUMINUM ARCHITECTURAL UNITS, WITH ‘ 

MINOR EXCEPTIONS, WERE 

ENGINEERED AND FABRICATED BY " 

MOYNAHAN BRONZE CO. THE EXCELLENCE 


OF THESE UNITS ATTESTS TO MOYNAHAN’'S TALENTS 
FOR FABRICATING FINE CUSTOM, 

ARCHITECTURAL METALS. 


SEE OUR 
CATALOG IN 


SWEET'S 


Regional Offices, 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Architects : 

Minoru Yamasaki & Associates 


SE 
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CURTAIN WALLS 
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... to the nth degree! 


Where perimeter heat is indicated, Nesbitt Sill-line 
Radiation is your prescription. The five Sill-line 
accessories shown here illustrate but one way 
this product has been designed to provide 

a better solution to most installation conditions. 
There are many others: the five enclosure styles; 
the six decorator colors; the one-piece back panel 
that permits mullion-to-mullion application 

on panel walls. All point up the versatility 

of Nesbitt Sill-line Radiation. 

For the full story, send for publication 30. 


Sill-line Radiation is made and sold by 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


FOR INTERIOR DOORS 


mounts any way you If 


mortised in the door push side surface mounted pull side —surface mounted 


(right or left hand) (right or left hand) (right or left hand) 
NO SPECIAL BRACKET NEEDED | 


non-handed closer meets every mounting need... 


ONE-PIECE (non-protruding) ARM HOLD-OPEN quickly ad- FLOATING ROLLER in arm rides TRAVELING SPINDLE TWOCLOSING SPEEDS 

hides away when door is closed. justable to any one of 7 freely to adjust to door sag or im- moves with arm to relieve —_ independently adjusta- 
points. proper hanging. on hinges bile. 

and door frame. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


9100 west belmont avenue e franklin park, illinois 
CANADIAN PLANT: 43 racine rd. (rexdale P.O.) toronto, canada 


write for complete details 
and installation templates 
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MULTI- CHECK 


Easy channel connection 
> alignment assured by built- 
in key slot connector and 
aligning tabs. 


THE RICHMOND 


IMPROVED 
and LEXINGTON by Miller 
.. With these Installation 
and maintenance exclusives 


ss =< Pe by quarter turn of visual 
action thumb latches. 


Sturdy, one piece cross 
louver construction assures 
rigid, rattle free shielding 
assembly. 


THE LEXINGTON 


Suspended 8 Ft. units can be easily re- 


The newly Improved Richmond and 
. lamped from single ladder position. 


Lexington Series by Miller offer out- 
standing Values for lighting Schools, 
Offices, and Stores. 


Four exclusive installation and main- 
tenance features have been built into 
all units in both series. Prices for most 
types are at new lows, while illumina- 
tion performance remains high as 
ever. And, these new fixture groupings 
have an even trimmer, more modern 


appearance. 


You can choose between 45°x45° or 

35° x 25° shielding for both series; 2 

or 4 Lp., 40W Rapid Start or 8 ft. 

Slimline. 2 Lp. Richmonds and Lexing- 

~ tons also available for 800 MA High 
Output lamps. Power-Groove operation THE miller COMPANY 


is a brand new option for the 2 Lp. 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


ove ti 


For complete catalog information 
write Dept. RL-119. For a physical 
demonstration of these outstanding fix- 
tures, contact your local Miller Repre 
sentative. 
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j Pumping & Heating 


Steel pipe was first choice at Travelers Insurance Company 
after performance/cost actuarial tables showed the facts 


Evaluated on the basis of performance, service life, original 
cost, installation cost—calculation showed that steel pipe 
could best serve the new Travelers Life Insurance building in 
Boston for vent and drainage lines, the fire protection sprin- 
kler system and stand-pipe fire lines. 

The cost of steel pipe when related to the performance ad- 
vantages was truly significant. And, the savings in initial cost 
and installation cost were considerable. But these facts are 
true in most steel pipe applications . . . for steel pipe is the least 
expensive and most versatile of all tubular products. 

These are the reasons why steel pipe is the most widely used 
pipe in the world for fire sprinkler systems, water transmis- 
sion lines, vent and drainage lines, structural applications, 
radiant heating, snow melting, refrigeration, ice making, gas, 


oT 3 Simple equipment and tools make steel pi 
and air lines, and for electrical conduit. easy to install anywhere. sical 


STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 


« Low cost with durability ¢ Threads smoothly, cleanly COM M ITTE E ON 

¢ Strength unexcelled for safety * Sound joints, welded or coupled STEEL PIPE RESEARCH : 
« Formable—bends readily ¢ Grades, finishes for all purposes 

« Weldable—easily, strongly ¢ Available everywhere from stock American Iron and Steel Institute 


INSIST ON PI PE. MADE IN U.S.A. 150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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America’s Finest Flush Door 


The quality in Rezo, America’s first and finest flush 
door, is the result of over a century of woodworking 
craftsmanship. 


Only REZO Flush Doors have special air vents, top 
and bottom, which let the door “breathe” — equaliz- 
ing changes in humidity, temperature. 


Only REZO doors have interlocked, all-wood grid 
core with notched air cells and hand-assembled for 
precision fit. 


REZO face panels are of carefully selected veneers, 
hand-matched for both color and grain pattern. 


Exclusive REZO design provides ample space for any 
type of door lock or hardware, regardless of how the 
door is hung. 


REZO construction combines light weight with 
strength and rigidity for long, trouble-free service. 
For more information, see our catalog in Sweet’s. 


*Satin Surfaces, inc. is the Licensing Agent for the “Super Satin Surface” and “SSS" (or ‘ 


Super Microsealed surface that satisfies the quality standards of General Plywood Corp 


SUPER SATIN-SURFACE 


America’s Saving-est Surface 


Saves at least 80% of wood finishing costs. 


SSS REZO doors have a distinctively beautiful pees 
in depth, hand-rubbed in appearance . . . a smoother 
surface than costly on-the-job built-up finishes. 


The revolutionary Super Microseal Process provides 
a surface which requires only one coat of clear lacquer 
or varnish. If a wearing surface is not required, you 
may use just one coat of wax. There is no sanding .. . 
no sealing . .. no second coats . . . no in-between coats. 


You save a minimum of $3.20 per door in finishing 
costs. On one house alone you save at least $42.00! 


Savings on finishing allow you to design added value 
into your homes. Look first to the doors— that’s where 
the customer gets his first close look at the quality 
materials you specify. 


Ask your dealer about SATIN MATCH, a new clear finish specially prepared for SSS doors. Dries in 30 minutes. 


PAINE LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


A division of General Plywood Corp., inventors of the Super Microseal Process 


P.O. BOX 1403 * LOVISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


‘Triple which are used on products having a Superseaied or 


. U.S. (22827935) & Foreign, the only patent in its field. 
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at the new 


National Bank 


of Detroit 


The under-window model, with 45° inlets and 
top discharge air delivery, produces the same 
draftless air flow pattern characteristic of all 
Kno-Draft equipment. The air moves upward 
along the window and out under the ceiling, 
effectively conditioning an area ap- 
proximately 25 feet from the outside wall. 
Helical spring hot and cold air dampers in 
each unit ensure proper air mixing... and 
full heating and cooling is achieved because 
dampers close with less than 2% leakage. 


On the main banking floor a grid of alumi- 
num, gold anodized, hexagonal cell lighting 
diffusers hangs approximately 20” below the 
ceiling proper, hiding ceiling-mounted light- 
ing channels. Ducts running through a piping 
space above the ceiling introduce air through 

no-Draft adjustable ceiling air diffusers, 
all of which enable easy adjustment of air 
pattern, 


.. for Conctant Comfort Conititions 


CONNOR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


main office... 


KNO-DRAFT air diffusers and high 
velocity valve attenuators provide 
constant comfort conditions 


At the beautiful new headquarters of National Bank of Detroit, 

the combination of precisely engineered Kno-Draft dual duct 

high velocity valve attenuators and adjustable air diffusers provides 
a 500,000 sq. ft. interior with constant comfort. 

The dual hot and cold high velocity air distribution system includes 
nearly 300 overhead and more than 700 under-window attenuators. 
These units accurately mix, proportion, and diffuse the air to 

the building’s various rooms at precisely the desired volume and 
temperature. Kno-Draft attenuating and air diffusion equipment was 
selected because it responds most rapidly to changing loads .. . 
most suitably serves the wide variety of comfort demands of occupants 
in private offices . . . and sharply reduces operational costs. 

The Connor Engineering Corporation is justly proud that Kno-Draft 
equipment was chosen for this leading Detroit building—an 
endorsement of Connor experience and performance. Numerous 
Kno-Draft dual duct diffusion models are available. One of these is 
engineered for your next building. 


Request Bulletin K-33-A for complete information. 


CONNOR 


kno-draft« 


DANBURY @ CONNECTICUT 


high velocity air diffusers 
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Inner court at Linton High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Architects: Perkins & Will of Chicago; and Ryder & Link, Schenectady. 


L:O‘F visits a high school 


designed for the year 2000 A.D. 


On a 37-acre site in the heart of residential Schenectady is a 250,000 sq. ft. 
high school that was widely discussed, sometimes controversially, even be- 
fore it was completed. This is Linton High School, which recently won a 
1958 **Top Award in Better School Design’’* for its architects. 

The school consists of eight buildings joined by glass-walled corridors. 
There are two wings for academic studies, a library, a central “‘core’’ build- 
ing for vocational and science classes, and a wing containing the auditorium, 
cafeteria and gymnasium. 

To get first-hand information about this unusual school, we arranged for 
a conference with Superintendent Robert E. Murray; his Administrative 
Assistant, Bernard F. Haake; and Principal Francis E. Morhous. 


Our first question was: We understand there’s been some criticism of 
your school. What is it all about? : 


Supt. Murray: Well, some people called it a “costly glass palace’’. But, of 
course, it isn’t. Actual construction cost was $4,328,130. That’s approxi- 
mately $16.77 per sq. ft., which is a medium figure for schools in this area. 


*Awarded by School Executive magazine. 
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The true cost of a school should be weighed against 
its effective life. Linton School should still be functional 
in the year 2000, because we can rearrange interior 
space to adjust to changing educational needs. 

Let’s look at cost another way. The school this replaces 
consisted of two monumental three- and four-story struc- 
tures built between 1904 and 1911. Insurance under- 
writers tell us that today these stone-and-brick structures 
would cost well over $5,000,000.** And they wouldn't 
accommodate nearly as many students as our new 
school does. 


Question: How many students will the new school 
accommodate? 


Principal Morhous: Between 1,700 and 2,000. Our 
present enrollment is 1,500 and is expected to rise. But 
in addition to regular students, we hold adult education 
classes in the evenings; and, of course, summer school. 
So the community is getting its money’s worth. 


Students gravitate to the plate glass 
window -wall areas of the library. 


Circular library is connected to main building by a glass-walled corridor. 


Question: What factors, would you say, dictated the 
type of school you have here? 


Adm. Asst. Haake: Our industrial community, and 
the needs of the students we serve. 60% of our students 
will terminate their formal education here. That’s why 
we must have a comprehensive high school to serve the 
needs of all our youth. 


Question: I noticed that these classes are concentrated 
in the center of the school layout. Why is that? 


Supt. Murray: We wanted to create maximum “‘cross- 
pollination’’ between general education for common 
needs and special education for enrichment needs. This 


shoulder brushing” between those interested in acquir- 
ing job skills and those planning for college became a 
**A study reported by the American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators in September, 1957, shows that in the last 20 years 
cost of structural steel has advanced 215%, face brick has gone up 


200%. Window glass cost is up only 59% since 1926, and plate 
glass prices are 2% below what they were 31 years ago. 
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Rosert E. Murray 
Supt. of Schools 


BERNARD F. HAAKE 
Adm. Asst. 


tangible goal in the architectural planning. So we 
opened up many of these areas with glass walls. Glass 
creates an “informal wall” and tends to unite school 
areas and activities. 


Question: But how do you overcome the feeling of 
confinement in the inside classrooms? 


Adm. Asst. Haake: The peripheral corridors are 
glass and the classrooms facing them have glass walls. 
There are outdoor courts that pierce the interior of the 
buildings to bring in daylight. Every classroom has 
some glass area so that students can see out. 


Question: How do you control sun heat and glare? 


Supt. Murray: The buildings are designed with over- 
hanging roofs. Trees shade many of the windows. 
Draperies are drawn when visual-aid equipment is used. 


Question: With so much glass in the buildings, isn’t 
breakage a problem? 


Principal Morhous: We've been in operation for 
over a year and not a single pane has been broken. (And 
there are about 35,000 panes of glass.) 


Question: Is the attitude of the students any different 
than what it was at the old school? 


Principal Morhous: It has improved tremendously. 
School spirit has never been higher. The students dress 
better. In fact, the attractiveness of the school is reflected 
in the high level of good grooming. The way they care 
for the school is amazing. There are no pencil marks, no 
litter. We have fine art reproductions hanging through- 
out the corridors, and not one has been defaced. 

The children are doing exceptionally well in their 


A Mirropane® “see-thru” mirror 
is used to observe preschoolers as 
part of Family Living training. 


Francis E. Mornous 


Principal 


studies. I attribute this to our well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, comfortable atmosphere. 


Question: How do the teachers like it here? 


Adm. Asst. Haake: We'll arrange for you to talk 
to some. We did, and here are some of their comments: 


‘““There’s no comparison between this and the old school.” 
“It’s so much brighter and lighter.” 
“It’s wonderful to work where there’s lots of sunshine.” 


“There are no stairs to climb, no skylights with ropes 
to pull.” 


‘“Every day when I walk in here, it’s like doing so for 
the first time.” 


Bright, cheerful peripheral corridors look out on interior 


courts. Panes at floor level are 7uf-flex® tempered glass. 
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The late Harry J. Linton, superintendent of 
schools when the high school was in the early 
planning stages, specified that the school “must 
prepare all youth for living and accelerated life 
in a changing world’’. 

Linton High School is a living monument to 
his farsightedness. 


Administrative wing, Linton High School. 


a Great Name in 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD 


TUF-FLEX®— Tempered plate glass is 3 to 5 times tougher than regular 
plate glass of the same thickness. Yet it’s as clear as any fine plate glass. 
If maximum resistance is reached, Tuf-flex disintegrates into relatively 
harmless, rock-salt-size particles. Recommended for gymnasiums, en- 
trance doors and sidelights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any area 


where youngsters and missiles are in rapid motion. 


THREE KINDS OF PLATE GLASS — To assure undistorted 
vision from inside and a richer appearance on the outside, use ‘zein-ground, 
clear Parallel-O-Plate® Glass in the windows. For control of sun heat 
and glare, use Parallel-O-Grey® or Heat Absorbing Plate. Parallel-O-Grey 
is neutral grey in color. Heat Absorbing Plate is pale bluish-green. Both 
effectively reduce transmission of sun heat to keep interiors cooler, but 
Parallel-O-Grey is more effective in reducing glare. 


MIRROPANE®— Wherever it is desirable to observe children and 
classes without their knowledge, Mirropane, the ‘“‘see-thru’’ mirror, is 
the answer. On the brighter, classroom side it’s a mirror that reflects 
objects in the room. From the darkened observation room, it’s a window 
you can see through, but the children can’t see you. 


VITROLUX® — Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing mate- 
rial, also for interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, 
heat-strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful charac- 
ter to any structure. It is resistant to weathering, crazing and checking. 
Standard maximum sizes of Vitrolux panels go up to 48” x 84’. Special 
orders up to 60” x 84”. Thickness: 4” plus 14’ minus }:"". Sixteen 


standard colors, plus black and white. Also in non-standard colors 
subject to manufacturing limitations. 


For complete information on any of these L-O-F products, 

call your Distributor or Dealer (listed under ‘Glass’ 

in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Libbey*Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, 698 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD - 608 MADISON AVE.*TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


AP-907 


Litho in U.S.A. 
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Three Alcoa alloy gas water heaters put a fast stop to 
complaints about lack of adequate hot water in the 
Goldine Apartments, Highland Park, Michigan. 


The three Ruud-Alcoa units are used as automatic stor- 
age water heaters for the 74 apartments and nine stores 
located in the single building, but they can easily be 
connected to auxiliary storage tanks and used as circu- 
lating water heaters. They take up a minimum amount 
of space in a small basement room that is often flooded 
from water seepage. All three units have provided trouble- 
free, fast-recovery, year-round service since they were 
installed in October, 1956—even though water often 
comes up over the burners. 


Durability is a built-in feature you can count on with 
Alcoa alloy water heaters. The aluminum alloy tank is 
strong, solid and corrosion resistant for longer life and 
freedom from water discoloration. High thermal conduc- 
tivity assures rapid recovery rate and low-cost operation. 
Specially designed units meet American Gas Association 
Laboratories’ requirements. For more information on any 
application—commercial, industrial or residential—send 
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in the coupon, or write Aluminum Company of America, 
1898-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM | 


For Exciting Drama Watch ‘Alcoa 
Theatre," Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, 
and “Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, 
ABC-TV 


{ Aluminum Company of America 
1898-L Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| 

| Please send me Water Heater Applications of Alcoa Aluminum, the 
| 12-page FREE booklet that tells why Alcoa alloy water heaters out- 
| perform other water heaters, gives the easy way to figure hot water 
| requirements, lists case histories. 
| 
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.3 dimensional metallic elegance in solid vinyl tile 


Never before has flooring been able to create an impression of extravagant Pattern shown in actual size 
luxury so effectively as new Bolta-Floor “Colorado”. So beautifully 
interesting is this inimitable combination of colors-in-dimension, there is VTM-8170 Clear, Silver, Black 
a tendency to overlook its inherent practical and economical advantages. vaeane ly 
Equally important are the years of wear, the low-cost care of this solid \VE0H GES8 Clear, Gold, Grose 
vinyl tile. Be sure you are abreast of this latest development in fine flooring. 


Call your nearest Bolta-Floor dealer or fill in the coupon below. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Building Materials Division ° Akron, Ohio 


Gentiemen: I'm interested in your new Bolta-Floor “Colorado” solid viny! tile. 


Name 


Occupation 


Address. 


City 


Never before such dramatic richness as new 

pate 

| 
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LIBRARY FOR UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


If the UN General Assembly 
approves, as is expected, the 
three-story library sketched 
above will replace an old public 
housing building at the south 
end of its site in Manhattan. 
The rendering shows the library 
as it will appear opposite a 
circular poo] from the narrow 
end of the General Assembly 
building (left) and flanking 
the entry to the Secretariat 
(left, background). Finished in 
glass and marble, the library 


will accommodate 400,000 
books in its three stories, three 
basements, and penthouse. This 
is twice the capacity of the 
present makeshift library which 
formerly served as the UN’s 
first Manhattan office and was 
originally built as public hous- 
ing. The $6.5 million cost of 
razing the old building and 
erecting and furnishing the 
new one will be contributed by 
the Ford Foundation. Archi- 
tects: Harrison & Abramovitz. 


BIG DISH IN WEST VIRGINIA 


One of the country’s largest 
structures, a radio telescope 600 
ft. in diameter, is being erected 
by the Navy on a 1,500-acre 
site in Sugar Grove, W.V. The 
20,000 ton facility will be used 
for the same purpose as its 
famous little sister (250 ft. 
diameter) at Jodrell Bank, 
England, enabling scientists to 
tune in on radio signals from 
bodies 38 billion light years 
out in space. The dish-shaped 
receiver and projecting antenna 
are held in a cradle that al- 
lows rotation through 180 
vertical degrees, The structure 
is being designed by Architects 
Grad, Urbahn & Seelye. 


RING SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


Based on a design conceived by 
Richard Neutra in 1925, this 
ring of 18 classrooms and two 
kindergarten rooms for 1705 
students will soon be built at 
the Lemoore Naval Air Station 
in Central California. In addi- 
tion to the wedge-shaped class- 
rooms (each of which will 
have its own playground), the 
$700,000 building will include 
an administration wing, a kit- 
chen, and a multipurpose room 
—all connected by covered cor- 
ridors. The school’s architects: 
Richard J. Neutra & Robert 
E. Alexander and Donald F. 
Haines. Its name: “The Rich- 
ard J. Neutra School.” 
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Power to 


the sky with 


RISER DUCT 
BY BULLDOG 


Now, there’s a sure way to get ample power as 
many stories high as you like — BullDog’s new 
combination of high-performance Lo-X® duct 
and integral-mounted power panels. 


It’s a system where a low, balanced voltage-drop 
can be predetermined . . . where power loss is 
minimized . . . and where each duct section has 
an extra reserved current capacity inherent in ‘its 
construction. 


Other advantages: Power may be tapped off 
through the compact panels at any joint on the 
duct. Panels bolt easily to the bus bars . . . are 
available with I-T-E Molded Case Circuit 
Breakers through 800 amperes or with BullDog’s 
famous Vacu-Break® Switching Units through 
600 amperes. Provisions for current-limiting Amp- 
traps* are optional to protect against dangerous 
high short circuit currents. And most panels have 
space for adding future circuits when the need 
arises. 


Choose wisely, choose the finest. Choose Integral 
Panel—Lo-X Riser Duct by BullDog. 


* Chase-Shawmut registered trademark 
a BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
{F; I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
b BOX 177 ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Conada: 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ont. Export Division: 13 Eos? 40th St., New York 16, N.Y... 
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DORMS FOR WASHINGTON U. 


Thanks to an uneven site, the 
600 students in these two six- 
story dormitories at Washing- 
ton University in Seattle will 
not have to walk more than 
two flights of stairs. They will 
enter a central one-story build- 
ing (administration, recrea- 
tion, and food service), cross 
enclosed bridges to the third 
floors of the flanking dormi- 
tories, then walk up or down 
to their rooms. Cost of the first 
dormitory and central build- 
ing: $2.2 million. Architects: 
Young, Richardson & Carlson. 


JACKSONVILLE COLISEUM 


Now abuilding in Jacksonville, 
Fla., this building 300 ft. in 
diameter will provide 8,000 
permanent seats and 4,000 
temporary ones for such varied 
functions as boxing, hockey, 
concerts, trade shows, conven- 
tion meetings, and the circus. 


The structure will consist of 
32 concrete columns cantile- 
vered in 26 ft. to carry the 
concrete and steel of the dome. 
A screen of clay masonry units 
will surround it. Architects: 
George Ryad Fisher & A. E. 
Celler. Cost: $2.9 million. 


UNITARIAN CENTER AT AUSTIN 


On a 3% acre site in Austin, 
a Unitarian church of 130 
members is planning a center 
that combines classical order 
with modern structural tech- 
niques, The eleven units of the 
church are grouped around a 
sunken court; the taller build- 


ing (left in the model photo, 
above) is the children’s chapel; 
in the background is the sanc- 
tuary and fellowship hall; the 
lower buildings are classrooms. 
The basic structural material 
is reinforced concrete. Archi- 
tect: Martin S. Kermacy. 


SAN DIEGO HEALTH CENTER 


At the geographical center of 
the San Diego area, an oddly 
shaped complex of buildings is 
going up that will serve as 
offices and laboratories for at 
least 24 doctors and five den- 
tists. As shown in the sketch 
below, the offices will be in 
the fingers of the twin, hand- 
shaped, two-story buildings, 
with a tower for the labora- 
tories rising between. Total 
cost of the development is set 
at $4 million. Architects: 
Paderewski, Mitchell, Dean & 
Assocs. 


STATE OFFICES FOR INDIANA 


A far cry architecturally from 
its old capitol, Indiana’s $15 
million office building will be a 
13-story box sheathed in stain- 
less steel, glass, and, as might 
be expected, Indiana limestone. 
Tunnels will connect it with 
the capitol, the State Library, 
and a parking lot. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White and 
Raymond S. Kastendick are 
the architects. When completed 
next year, the building will 
consolidate state departments 
now scattered in 22 buildings 
in Indianapolis. 
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Dangerous flash explosion occurs at instant of “break” in open 
knifeblade switch. BullDog Vacu-Break chamber smothers arcs 
before they can burn and pit contacts. Both are 100-amp, 600-volt 
switches operating under 90-ampere, 440-volt load with 40% to 
50% power factor. (These photographs were taken at instant of 
“break” and are unretouched.) 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 
SPECIFY VACU-BREAK POWER PANELS 


VACU- BREAK HEAD 


CLAMPMATIC SPRING 
MOVABLE CONTACT SLUG 
CENTER INSULATING BARRIER 
STATIONARY LOAD SIDE JAW 


STATIONARY LINE SIDE JAW 


Close-up of Vacu-Break head shows mov- 
able contact slug inside the compact arc 
chamber. The Clampmatic spring assem- 
bly assures a bolt-tight contact, helps 
speed “break’’. This combination guaran- 
tees positive and safe operation, long 
switch life. 


You switch with safety when you 
choose BullDog Power Panels with 
Vacu-Break* switch units! Exclusive 
Vacu-Break design houses contacts 
in compact arc chambers that limit 
the oxygen supply . . . actually starve 
the arc before it can explode and pit 
or burn contacts. Maintenance is 
practically eliminated. 

Contacts in the Vacu-Break unit are 
attached directly to the operating 
handle for positive, safe switching 
every time. When the handle is in 
the OFF position—you know the 
switch is off! For extra safety the 


units have interlocking doors. The 
Vacu-Break unit also provides 
clamped-pressure switching con- 
tacts to prevent overheating. Clamp- 
matic* design simulates a bolted 
connection when in the ON position 
. . . accelerates the break, too! 


In recent tests, Standard BullDog 
switches with Amp-Traps** were 
subjected to 100,000-amp short cir- 
cuit current. They were undamaged! 
You can get this extra safety and long- 
lasting performance by specifying 
BullDog Vacu-Break Power Panels. 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
BOX 177 ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


® 
In Canada: 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ont. Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


*Vacu-Break and Clampmatic are registered trademarks of the I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company. **Amp-Trap is a registered trademark of the Chase-Shawmut Company. 
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ORANGE COMMERCIAL CENTER 


Unlike most shopping centers, 
which are dominated by de- 
partment stores, Union Square 
in Orange, Calif. will be 
marked by a 19-story office 
tower of gray glass and white 
marble. Location of the tower 
in a central courtyard will 
force its occupants to pass 
some segment of the shopping 
area, making all shop space 
of uniform desirability. Park- 
ing space for 600 cars will 
surround the project. Archi- 
tects: Ladd & Kelsey; de- 
veloper: Howard B. Lawson 
Co. Completion date: 1961. 


ARTS COLLEGE FOR COLUMBIA 


Columbia University recently 
decided to bring its various 
arts courses together under 
one roof and to dignify them 
with the name “Graduate 
School of Modern Arts.” Be- 
cause of the variety of the 
facilities needed, the college’s 
“one roof” is actually three: 


the two buildings at the right 
in the model photo (above) 
contain theaters for, respec- 
tviely, 600 and 299 persons; 
libraries, classrooms, and a 
“music laboratory” will be 
housed in the tower. Estimated 
total cost: $7 million. Archi- 
tects: Moore & Hutchins. 


NEW CIRCLE FOR VAN NUYS 


The Valley Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Van Nuys, Calif. 


was one of the original experi- 
ments in circular planning for 
hospitals (background, below). 
Another circular unit (fore- 
ground) is to start early next 
year, indicating that a ring of 
patient rooms around a service 


core is indeed easier on the 


nurses. The new wing will 
have four rather than three 
stories, the ground floor hous- 
ing administrative facilities. 
Lift-slab construction will be 
used in the building of the 
addition. Architects: Charles 
Luckman Assocs. 


SAW-TOOTHED LIBRARY FOR THE 


The jagged roof of folded plate 
concrete over this three-story 
library at the University of 
Nevada in Reno will shelter 
350,000 books and 1,400 stu- 
dents. It will be 5 in. thick 
and span 90 ft., thus freeing 
the interior for the flexible 
arrangement of book stacks 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


and partitions. A limestone 
screen will form the south 
wall (foreground, photo below 
— background is a mirror im- 
age). Access to the $2.2 million 
building will be via an arcaded 
ramp. Architects: Robert E. 
Alexander & Assocs, and Vhay 
Assocs. 


BRIDGED CHURCH NEAR SAN FRANCISCO 


Straddling a woodland stream 
near Lake Merced, San Fran- 
cisco’s new Holy Trinity Or- 
thodox Church will be a most 
unorthodox building. Arranged 
in a circle, the structure will 


consist of 12 huge reinforced 
concrete piers which will sup- 
port a concrete ring and, in 
turn, a light metal dome meas- 
uring 60 ft. across and rising 
80 ft. above the auditorium 


floor. Between the piers will 
be “walls” of glass. The front 
doors will open off a sweeping 
concrete arch which carries the 
access road across the stream 
to the adjacent parking area. 


| 


Beneath the auditorium will be 
the Sunday school and, below 
it, the stream. Cost estimate: 
$650,000. Architects: Reid, 
Rockwell, Banwell, & Tarics 
of San Francisco. 
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Safest 
switches 
known 


—in every size from 30 
to 1200 amps 


Large or small, BullDog Clampmatic® 
Vacu-Break® Safety Switches provide 
maximum protection . . . meet most 
every switching need. They provide 
added safety because of these two 
exclusives: The unique Clampmatic 
spring increases the pressure against 
contact jaws .. . assures clamp-tight 
connections . . . faster break . . . really 
safe operation. Vacu-Break action snuffs 
arcs immediately . . . reduces pitting 
and burning of contacts for long, 
trouble-free switch life. 


BullDog’s Three” safety switches, 
the ‘‘Master’, “Junior” and ‘“Rain- 
tight”’, assure positive switching .. . 
virtually eliminate costly maintenance. 
Give your customer this extra safety, 
extra performance now with BullDog 
Vacu-Break Safety Switches. 


For 
Safety's sake 
buy 
Vacu-Break 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
BOX 177 ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


® 
In Canada: 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ont. Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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One-frame walls ... a 1,000 ft. roof span... 


throw-away shelter .. . sidewalk scaffolding 


MODULAR FRAMING SYSTEM 
reduces cost, components, sitework 


Modu-Frame, a five component framing 
system, was developed jointly by a school 
architect and a school contractor, both of 
whom felt the need of a simple framing 
system which would be at once economical 
(thanks to factory production) and flexible 
(allowing the architect great design free- 
dom). The two collaborators are Architect 
Brooks Buderus of Park Ridge, Ill., and 
Contractor Glenn J. Chell of Chell & And- 
erson, Inc. Their basic unit is an exposed 
load-bearing structural frame 4 ft. wide by 
9 ft., 6 in. high formed from 2 in. by 4 in. 
hollow steel sections. This basic unit is 
both structure and closure, eliminating 
separate framing for windows and doors. 
The complete system consists of the fram- 
ing unit, a stone sill, an anchor plate, a 
4 in. by 12 in. steel beam, and an optional 
overhang beam. Once the components are 
on the site and the sill has been laid, 
a three-man ironworker-carpenter crew 
can frame a building using only three 
tools: an automatic screwdriver, a crescent 
wrench, and a rubber mallet. 

An inexperienced crew, during a time 
study, set 14 frames an hour at a direct 
labor cost of $14, or $1 a frame. Total 
site labor cost, including unloading and 
laying out frames, came to about $3 a 
frame. The same crew, supplemented by 
a high fork-lift truck, required only three 
to five days to frame the walls and roof 
for an eight-classroom school. 

The photographs above show the five 
components and how they go together. 
First, a scale model of the whole system 
(1), showing the basic module, with a 32 
ft. span and 4 ft. overhang. Plate glass 
and opaque panels are set in the frames 
with a glazing compound or curtain-wall 
sealant. The leveler for the system is the 
stone sill (2), cut and set by local masons, 
which serves as a water barrier and 
screed for the concrete floor. On top of 
the sill goes the third component, an 
anchor plate, to hold the wall frames. 
(Once the concrete is poured, the plate is 
embedded in the slab.) Then ironworkers 
set the framing units on the sill (3) and 
put the beams in place (4). The beams 

continued on page 54 
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COUNTER 


_ Straight up-and-down shutter ac- 
tion — no space wasted, 


Coils completely out of the 
way—"out of sight” when raised. 


Smooth, clean-lined beauty 
_ when closed — blends with any 
) surroundings or decor. 


These and other features make 
Kinnear rolling shutters ideal for 
any counter area. Slats of ex- 
truded aluminum, or roll-formed 
of aluminum, steel or other rmet- 
als, interlock into a smoothly 
coiling curtain — a closure prin- 
ciple originated by Kinnear! 


Section of Kinnear midget-siat in extruded aluminum 


INNEAR 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


Metal Rolling 


HUTTERS 


Kinnear “midget” slats feature 
a flat outer surface that stays 
dust-free...assures a neat, clean- 
cut appearance... provides full 
protection when closed . . . can 
even be installed to “disappear” 
into ceiling areas in most new 
construction. 

Kinnear midget-slat counter 
shutters are ideal for openings up 
to 20’ wide (shutters 14’ wide or 
more operate by hand-crank). 
The shutters can be used in open- 
ings of any practical height. 

Write today for full details and 
specifications ! 


__The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 


1640-60 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and agents in all principal cities 


rest on the alignment flanges until pre- 
drilled end plates are bolted to the columns. 

The end product looks like the Edward 
I. Schafer School in Villa Park, Ill. (5 
and 6), a prototype school of eight class- 
rooms. Even though this was not a mini- 
mum-budget school, the negotiated contract 
for eight classrooms was $11.70 per sq. 
ft., including everything but the land- 
scaping. 

Recent bids in the Chicago area indicate 
savings of 3 per cent in a complete school, 
and about 25 per cent in the comparable 
roof and wall structure alone. In Sep- 
tember, for example, a school architect 
found that a contractor offered a 2.9 per 
cent deduction on the total contract if 
Modu-Frame were used, and 24 per cent 
on actual structural costs. Chell and 
Buderus predict greater cost shavings 
when architects and general contractors 
show their subcontractors how to minimize 
on-the-job cutting and fitting. 

The Modu-Frame system is adaptable 
to other one-story buildings such as offices, 
motels, and apartments. 

Manufacturer: Functional Structures, 
Inc., 478 Northwest Hwy., Des Plaines, III. 


ROOF, CEILING STRUCTURE 
spans up to 1,000 ft. in one unit 


The latest invention of Walter Behlen, a 
self-taught Nebraska engineer who has 
been called “The corn-belt Edison,” is a 
lightweight structural system which in- 
corporates roof and ceiling finish as work- 
ing members, 

Behlen’s 10 ft. deep roof system con- 
sists of vertical webs of U-shaped steel 
struts and horizontal corrugated steel 
panels top and bottom. The webs occur at 
41 in. intervals, at the panel joints. The 
system can be used to span distances as 
great as 300 ft. with a flat roof or up 
to 1,000 with an arched roof. 

Wide-span structures are made of 14 to 
20 gauge metal and weigh 11.35 pounds 
per sq. ft. of roof area. Shorter struc- 
tures—up to 40 ft. long—are made of 18 
to 20 gauge metal and weigh 5 pounds 
per sq. ft. These weights are said to be 
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about the same as for ordinary steel 
trusses of the same span without roof 
and ceiling construction. As a_ result 


Behlen claims a saving of at least 25 per 


cent in weight and labor cost for his 
roof system for the longer spans. 
Joints between the galvanized roof 


panels are sealed against the weather 
with a rubber compound. If desired, paint 
may be applied to the roof, and insulation 
may be either sprayed on the underside 
of the ceiling panels or inserted above 


with a bonus of 
beauty and economy 


Clean, simple, care-free 


them during construction of the roof Irvico grating affords 
system. functional, practical 
The photo (below) shows a roof section advantages — blends 
built for test purposes. It is three panels gracefully with 
wide and spans 200 ft. between corrugated modern building design 
metal wall panels. * 
IRVICO GRATING 
is available 
in standard panels 
or custom produced 
to your specification. 


& Swinburne, Architects 


%& Temple University, Nolen 


A manufacturer of various kinds of SUNSH DES 


frameless corrugated metal buildings, Beh- 
len designed his new roof system for use of standard panels of Irvico aluminum grating 
in conjunction with walls of brick, con- reduce cooling costs and add handsome ‘transparent’ appearance 


crete, structural steel, or his own metal to this four-story classroom building. 


panels. The Behlen roof is shipped knocked The open mesh won't trap hot air next to glass.. 
down for assembly with bolts on the site. 


i h 
Manufacturer: Metal Buildings Div., Grating panels strong 
Behlen Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Neb. to be used as window cleaning walkways. 
They provide a permanent, practical solution. 
to the problem of sun control. 


DISPOSABLE CARDBOARD BUILDING 
shelters materials, soldiers, campers 


Looking more like a dollhouse than a U. S. “i AT S s@ iz 
Army hut in the Arctic, the structure en 
below is a disposable shelter made of VESTIBULE " 
vinyl-coated cardboard. The Specialty Di- Dirt and slush 
vision of the Container Corp. designed it drop through open-mesh grating 
for the Army’s Quartermaster Corps as 
a cheap and disposable dormitory for ten int " 
men. It measures 8 ft. high and 12 ft. then are flushed pre oF ; j 
: preserving interior cleanliness. 
continued on page 56 


into receptacles below 


IRVING SUBWAY 
GRATING CO., Inc. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE GRATING INDUSTRY 


Offices and Plants at 
5061 27th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
1861 10th ST., OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
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in diameter. As military shelter, the card- 
board “container” was found to be better 
than a tent, which freezes and rips, and 
it costs only 10 per cent as much. For 
air drops, the shelter is packed flat in 
three packages—top, middle, and bottom, 
eight pieces to a package—assembled on 
the site, and stapled together. The same 
“box” has also been used as a disaster 
shelter. 

Now looking for a wider market, the 
company will produce the shelter in other 
sizes but only in quantity orders. Possible 
uses: serviceable shelters for construction 
sites and temporary fishing and hunting 
quarters. The cost has run from $30 to 
$40 each but would be less in large 
quantities. 

Manufacturer: Container Corp. of 
America, 38 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


SIDEWALK CANOPY FRAMES 
adjust to slope, support scaffolding 


Buildings being cleaned or face-lifted can 
look presentable and protect pedestrians 
at the same time. To serve both purposes, 


the Patent Scaffolding Co. offers a series 
of steel scaffolding frames 6 ft. wide and 
the prints 7 ft., 6 in. tall. Depending on what kind 
of work is going on overhead, the frames 


can be set up in several ways. Where 

you I 1eed heavy-duty protection is not needed, the 

basic unit alone is used. It costs about 

h $120 per 7 ft. bay, including frames, 

W ©r you braces, legs, leg plates, and one layer of 

planking, but excluding erection labor. 

ne e d th em! Adjustable legs rest on wood sills or 

a directly on the sidewalk, conforming to 
its slope. 

No longer need you wait a day, or even hours, for prints that fi 
you’re in a hurry to get to customers. : 

Now, Bruning’s unique Copyfiex Model 300 brings the load rating of 300 pounds per sq. ft. is 
advantages of inside reproduction within the means of the achieved by the use of double bracing, 
smallest firm or department. Right in your own offices, you 6 in. or 7 in. steel I-beams as headers, 
make sharp, black-on-white prints in seconds of a drawing double planking, and parapets. In addition 
or tracing up to 30 inches wide by any length. With to selling the frames, the company rents 

° als; you make composite prints, color overlays, an bs : 

in convenience, speed, and efficiency to your entire operation, N Y bd J 
All at the surprisingly low cost of the Model 300! ane 


And anyone can operate the Model 300. It needs only 
a 115-volt AC connection... is clean, quiet, odorless. 
An 814 x 11” print costs less than a penny for materials. 
The money and time you now spend for outside prints 
will pay for your new Model 300 in short order. 

Why not investigate? 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 11-Z 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, wi. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


(+) "4 Title 


Low-cost Diazo Reproduction 
at Its Best! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING 
records building’s piping, wiring 


Photo Perspective is a system for making 
a record of the piping and wiring in a 
new building before they are buried in 
concrete. Thus the architect, builder, or 
owner will have an accurate location rec- 
ord, in photographs, if he should want to 
remodel. 

The system works like this: Photo 
Perspective acts as purchasing agent in 
buying a camera, at factory list price, 
and then attaches to it a surveyor’s level. 
A master grid is made for each camera, 
lens, and level combination and then the 
camera and level are sent to the buyer. 
The buyer photographs the sections of 
construction he wants to record (in 20 ft. 
by 20 ft., or 20 ft. by 40 ft. sections) 
prior to concrete pouring, using marked 
columns and a slate to identify the bays. 


After the buyer returns the negatives to 
Photo Perspective, the firm makes up 11 
by 14 prints, including the superimposed 
grid (above), which are sent back to the 
buyer for his permanent records. 

Photo Perspective recommends for its 
system either a 4 by 5 Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic or Crown Graphic, ranging from 
$238 to $370. Each 11 by 14 print costs 
$3.50. 

Manufacturer: Photo Perspective Corp., 
6645 Devonshire, St. Louis 9. 


“TALIESIN RED’’ PAINT, 
created for Wright, goes to market 


A rich red paint, especially created for 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright, was put on 
the market recently by Martin-Senour 
Co. The new shade, “Taliesin Red,” is the 
only exterior paint color at Taliesin and 
was approved by Wright shortly before 
his death. It was first used on Forest 
House, a remodeled student residence at 
Taliesin, last fall. Price: about $5 a 
gallon. 

Manufacturer: Martin-Senour Co., 2500 
S. Senour Ave., Chicago. 


ERRATUM 


Contrary to a statement made in this de- 
partment of the September Forum, the 
U.S. distributor for the Addfeet Junior 
calculator is Alexander Drafting Equip- 
ment Co., 640 North Chester Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. END 
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Richards-Wilcox 


4-way R-W “FoldeR-Way” Partition 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High School FL 74 UW. 
Law, Law, Potter and Nystrom, Architects ot al 
FOLDING 


*x GYMNASIUMS 
* AUDITORIUMS 
CLASSROOMS 


R-W Folding Partitions effectively and 
economically solve the problem of di- 
viding space and allow you to effi- 
ciently utilize every available foot of 
valuable floor space. Ideal for divid- 
ing gymnasiums, auditoriums and 
classrooms to meet the changing needs 
of various sized groups. R-W sound 
insulated Folding Partitions can be 
furnished in all types and combina- 
tions of wood, vinyl , metal or duck 
covering to meet your decorating 
plan. Available in a type and size 
to meet almost any conceivable situ- 
ation . . . manually or electrically 
operated. 

Contact your local R-W Sales-En- 
gineer ... he will survey your problem 
and recommend the right type and 
size “FoldeR-Way" Partition to do 
the job ... there's no obligation in- 
volved for this R-W service. 

SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEETS 
PARTITIONS 724 WARDROBES 


R-W Aluminum "FoldeR-Way” Partition 
West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects 


Deluxe veneered R-W Partition with chalkboard 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Schmidt, Garden & Ericksen, Chicago, Architects 


R-W "FoldeR-Way" classroom divider 
Grace McWayne School, Batavia, Illinois 
Raymond A, Orput, Rockford, Architect 


Richards-Wilcox , 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION” 


NOTE...R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete 
line of top-quality 
Wardrobes for schools, 
churches and institutions. 
Write today for com- 
plete information, 


110 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. © Branches in Principal Cities 
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A product line that 
stimulates design authority 
in curtain wall concepts 


PC GLASS BLOCKS: artful blend ofcolor, form and function 
matched to the curtain wall concept. A glance at these varied 
designs will show you how Pittsburgh Corning has transformed glass 
blocks into a versatile new medium of curtain wall design. 

Consider color. PC developed 12 brilliant ceramic face hues to 
create sparkling color accents for glass block curtain walls. 

And form. There’s a new size and shape to PC Glass Blocks... 
the 4 x 12. Blended with standard square blocks, the 4 x 12—plain 
or colored—presents broad possibilities for form and pattern varia- 
tion on the face of a curtain wall. 

Texture, too. PC Glass Blocks provide a full range of surface 
patterns and textures to enhance design. 

Add all this to reasonable initial cost, single trade installation 
and low maintenance, low surface condensation and good insula- 
tion value, privacy and protection with a better use of daylight. 
The sum total is a new range of curtain wall designs . . . flowing 
from the color, form and function blended in a growing line of 
PC Glass Blocks. 

Write for our bulletin on PC Glass Blocks for Curtain Walls. 
Address: Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Department E-109, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 3333 Cavendish 
Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. 


A—John J. Kane Memorial Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Architects: Mitchell & Ritchey—Button & McLean, Pittsburgh 


B—City College of New York Library, New York City, New York 
Architects: Lorimer & Rose, New York 
C—New York School of Printing, New York City, New York 
Architects: Kelly & Gruzen, New York City 
D—Springdale Junior-Senior High School, Springdale, Pa. 
Architects: John A. Desmone, A.1.A., Springdale, Pa. 
Wesley J. Henger, A.1.A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E—Sacred Heart Seminary, Delaware, Ontario 
Architects: Blackwell & Hagarty, London, Ontario 
F—Development Workshop Building, Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz, New York 
@—Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Illinois 
Architects: Loebi, Schiossman & Bennett, Chicago 
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M-Deck Acoustical Ceiling in the Library of the Bonlee-Goldston C lidated 
High School recently constructed for the Board of Education, Chatham County, 
North Carolina. The school has Sixteen Classrooms, an Auditorium, Cafeteria and 
Shop in four buildings. Mahon Long Span M-Deck provides the Roof Structure and 
Finished Ceilings for the entire project, including covered, connecting walkways. 
Architects: Simpson & Savage. General Contractor: Hunt Construction Company. 


Serving the Construction Industry Through Fabrication of Structural. 
Steel, Steel Plate Components, and Building Products . 
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and Finished Ceiling Combined... 
Reduces School Cost to a Minimum! 


Enough Money Was Saved on the Original Estimate to 
Completely Furnish a 19-Room High School 
MAHON 


Long Span 
M-DECK SECTIONS 


* OTHER MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES: 

e M-Floors (Electrified Cellular Steel Sub-Floors) 

e Insulated Metal Curtain Walls 

e Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls 


SECTION M1-OB 
OPEN BEAM DEPTH 3", 4¥2", 6" or 7%" 


e Rolling Steel Doors (Standard or Underwriters’ Labeled) 
e Steel Roof Deck 


e Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 


<— PERFORATED AREA & 


SECTION M2SR (Acousticel) 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 114", 3°, 6 or 


LIGHT DIFFUSER 
SECTION MIT (Treffer) 
DEPTH 6" or 7%" 


AREA 


SECTION M2 (Acoustical) 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 1%", 3°, 4%", 6 er 7¥2" 


e Acoustical and Troffer Forms 


e Acoustical Metal Walls and Partitions 


e Acoustical Metal Ceilings 


e Structural Steel—Fabrication and Erection 


e Steel Plate Components—Riveted or Welded 


vx For INFORMATION See SWEET’S FILES 
or Write for Catalogues 


At Left: Cross Section of Long Span M-Deck 
Combined Roof-Ceiling with Troffer Lighting. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY «© Detroit 34, Michigrn 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco * Sales Representatives in all other Principal Cities 


MAHON 


of Steel and Aluminum 
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Automatic sprinklers (see arrows) blend with the mod- 
ern decor of Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California. 
Any starting fire will be automatically controlled by the 
sprinkler poised above the blaze. Water will be sprayed 
only where fire exists. 


Pupils study in safety from fire 


CONSTRUCTION ECONOMY AND FLEXIBILITY KEYNOTED 


Fire safety, construction economy and flexibility were primary Your School... 
design considerations in the construction of Hillsdale High Whether it is old or new, 
School in San Mateo, California. A complete automatic sprink- 
ler system providing maximum fire protection was installed to architect’s mind; whether 
decrease construction cost by eliminating the need for insu- its construction is com- 
lating steel members and installing fixed fire walls. bustible or ‘“‘fire resis- 
tive’, it is within your 
power to make it inde- 
structible from fire. 


or just an image in an 


To anticipate school program changes which would require 
alteration in room size, movable interior walls were used. 
The result was a highly flexible and adaptable modern school. 
Architects John Lyon Reid & Partners received two awards Remember, there is no “fireproof” building. Sufficient heat 
from the American Institute of Architects. from burning contents in the most fire resistive building can 
cause irreparable damage. 


The parents of the 1,750 pupils are assured of their children’s 


safety in the event of fire. The taxpayers’ $3.5 million invest- Only a completely sprinklered school assures life safety, saves 
ment is secure, and the school’s continuity of operation is construction and operation dollars; and insures against inflated . 
assured. replacement building cost. 


7 For particulars, write to the: 
x NATIONAL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ; 


AND FIRE CONTROL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Dept. 1 - 60 East 42 Street - New York 17, N. Y. + MUrray Hill 2-8691 
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GLASS BY AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN 


Glass sets the scene for living... learning... working... in today’s light-filled architecture. 
Its 


apabilities are as broad as your broadest design objectives. Unobtrusive lighting or 
exuberant visual display ... guarded privacy or the inclusion of all outdoors. The selective 
magic of architectural glass makes it your most versatile design medium. @ American-Saint 
Gobain today offers the most complete line of architectural glass ever available to you. 


It is the company with the longest experience in glass. American-Saint Gobain Corporation. 


¥ 
To capture...control...or create an environment: ei: 
ry 


FOUR SAMPLES . . . FROM A VAST CATALOG OF 
ARCHITECTURAL IDEAS IN GLASS...are shown 
above and on the reverse, to suggest that 
you think of American-Naint Gobain when 
you think of glass. All the types and char- 
acteristies listed below and combina- 
tions thereof in the widest range of 
sizes and thicknesses ... are available from 
this one source. 

TRANSPARENCIES: Window glass; crystal 
sheet ; obscure and light-diffusing ; opaque. 
FINISHES: textured; Satinol®; frosted. 


PATTERNS: a Wide variety of decorative pat- 
terns: linear, geometric, random and non- 
directional ; corrugated. 

PROCESSES: heat tempered; laminated; 
wired. 

FABRICATIONS: spandrels; doors; resistance 
heaters; plane and bent shapes. 

SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS: heat-absorbing ; 
glare-reducing; insulating; fire retarding; 
chemical resisting. 

COLORS: integral tints; fused ceramic coat- 
ings. 

For detailed information, see the follow- 
ing Sweet’s files: Architectural: Ta/AMR 

16d/BL. Industrial 
Construction: 3f/Li. Light Construction: 
2d/AMR ... 1f/Li. Plant Engineering: 
5b/BL. 

For other information, call the American- 
Saint Gobain district office nearest you... 
or write: 

AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION 

Dept. AF3, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY® 
gray-tinted window glass 
Reduces glare approximately 50% 
without sacrificing vision. Exterior 
Opacity contributes to privacy. Neu- 
tral shade places no restrictions on 
interior decor. No special glazing re- 
quirements. Thicknesses: double 


BLUE RIDGE HUEWHITE® 
glare reducing glass 


For light diffusion with true color 
transmission. Designed for light con- 
trol and/or decoration, in day lighting 
of schools, offices, studios, museums 
and similar installations. Delivers 
very wide light distribution — almost 
uniform down to incidence of 15 de- 
grees. Thicknesses: 4” .. . Also: 
wired... ¥%” corrugated. 


BLUE RIDGE NUWELD® MESH 

wired glass 
A continuous process glass with 
chromium dipped, welded wire mesh 
of modern appearance. An approved 
fire retardant. With polished surfaces, 
or ribbed (as shown) and hammered 
patterns, and Satinol® or Frosted fin- 
ishes. Thickness: 4”. 


BLUE RIDGE HUETEX® 
colored, insulating glass facing 
The most durable of spandrel mate- 
rials. Fully tempered glass, 5,” thick, 
textured on the weathering side to 
subdue reflections . . . sunfast ce- 
ramic enamel, in 12 standard colors 
(or custom-made to your sample), 
permanently fused to back of glass 
- aluminum, welded to the back 
surface by exclusive process, to pro- 
tect enamel, and insulate. Will not 

fade, craze, crack or warp. 


AME RICAN-SAINT GOBAIN 
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Take a surface .. . most any interior surface. Imagine the gentle 
glimmer of wisps of gold on a background of yellow, beige, pink or 
white. THIS DISTINCTIVE NEW PATTERN IS 
PANELYTE “GOLDEN WISP.” Lovely to look at. 
Lastingly durable. No trouble to care for. As America’s style leader 
in decorative laminates, Panelyte was first with metallic effects, 
creating a popular trend. “Golden Wisp” is our latest addition 
to a whole colorful line of patterns—all sparked with imagination. 


hae 


May we send 
you free samples 
of color- 
coordinated 
Panelyte? Write 
Panelyte 
Division, 

St. Regis Paper 
Company, 150 
East 42nd St., 
New York 17, 
New York. 
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SEASONMAKER 


CEILING MODEL 


Rr 


FLOOR MODEL 
SEASONMAKER 


new Ihitine 


SEASONMAKERS... 


These McQuay thin-line design Seasonmaker individual room air condi- 
tioning units are only 84 inches thin and 25 inches high or deep, and offer you more 
compact, modern styling, requiring a minimum of installation space. 

There are four models—each in five sizes, 220, 330, 440, 520 and 640 cfm. 
The four smaller sizes are equipped with 1050 rpm motors, while the largest has 1500 
rpm. Hand-of-coil connections are easily reversed in the field. Filters are change- 
able without removing decorative panels. 

All McQuay Seasonmakers are ultra-quiet in operation and furnish 
individual room comfort at any desired temperature level. They are quick and easy 
to install and service, and ideal for multi-room buildings such as hotels, motels, 
schools, hospitals, offices and residences. Call the McQuay representative in or near 
your city for complete information about these new thin-line design Seasonmakers, 
or write McQuay, Inc., 1609 Broadway Street N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


MAKE THE SEASONS 
COME TO YOU 


INC, 


AIR CONDITIONING HEATING REFRIGERATION 
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A DESIGN DIMENSION 
You do more than divide space — you can 
enhance it—add the stimulation of visual presence 
—the serenity of unity and harmony —when you 
design your interiors with Movable HAUSERMAN Walls. 
Here is design potential that is imagination-deep — 
with a color potential that is spectrum-wide to 


emphasize and define every detail of your design. 
with HAUSERMAN Walls 


This design potential is the key to creative flexibility 
~ for you. All of the numerous combinations of 
you can achieve any components are multiplied by the possibilities of 
desired design effect color and texture and contrast of materials, 
until it is possible to achieve almost infinite variety. 
Color and materials, within the framework of 
HAUSERMAN design potential, become more than 
elements of decor. Their function becomes dynamic — 
adding apparent depth and structuring the 
space of a room. 

Explore the length and breadth of HAUSERMAN 
design dimensions. Call the nearby HAUSERMAN 
representative. He is listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Partitions.” Or write... 


THE E.F.HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7152Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Mailard Rd., Toronto, Ontario 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAR! INTERIOR WALLS 
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Facade of the proposed 
office building for the 
State Employees 
Building Corporation in 
Sacramento, California, 
combines insulation 
value with handsome 
appearance. Thinlite 
panels of clear vista 
tiles, accented with 
colorful ceramic-faced 
glass tiles, were selected 
for floor-to-ceiling 
installation. They 


provide good vision 
while effectively 
reducing costs of air- 
conditioning the 
building. Vista panels 
also admit maximum 
light and provide low 
heat transmission. 
Spandrel panels are 
green for contrast. Gray 
anodized aluminum 


struts are custom- 
finished to the 
architect's 


specifications. 


TUCKMAH 


Complete freedom of 


with prefabricated 


curtain walls 
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Office Building for the State Employees Building Corporation, Sacramento, California. 
Architect-Engineer West America Engineering Co., inc., San Francisco, California 


A s 1r HAS for so many other new buildings all over the 
country, THINLITE prefabricated curtain walls bring design 
distinction and beauty to the proposed office building for 


the State Employees Building Corporation in Sacramento, 
California. 


For THINLITE combines all the excellences of curtain 
wall construction . . . plus almost limitless design freedom. 
Colorful random designs . . . exciting mosaic patterns . . . 
you have a wide choice of colors, shapes and textures, in 
stock or custom-prefabricated panels. No two THINLITE 
buildings need look alike! 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL 
AN @ PRODUCT 


THINLITE is a completely weathertight wall. A double- 
Neoprene gasketing system automatically locks out wind 
and weather. All component parts are prefabricated. Very 
little cutting and fitting are needed at your job site. And 
that means really big construction savings for your clients! 
They save on maintenance, too, because THINLITE panels 
are self-washing. Aluminum struts can’t rust or rot. 


THINLITE offers you a brand-new dimension in design 
freedom. Send for complete data file on THINLITE now. 
Write Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 
Department AF-11, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


O wens-ILLINOIs 


GENERAL OFFICES +: TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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“Rubies by Cartier” 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN 
WORTHINGTON FAN-COIL AIR CONDITIONERS 


The functional styling of Worthington’s new line of fan-coil room air conditioners is creating 
excitement in the air conditioning industry. Its sheer look with slim silhouette and clean, 
simple lines enhances the beauty of any installation. The cabinet is manufactured and 
assembled to ‘furniture quality’’ standards. Inside the unit is Worthington “quality” 
construction. The result: another jewel of great value. Worthington Corporation, Ampere : 

Station, East Orange, N. J. In Canada: Worthington (Canada), Ltd., Brantford Ontario. WORTHINGTON 
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is edited for building professionals 

—architects, engineers and contrac- 

tora—and for their clients, who buy 

buildings for occupancy or invest- 

ment, It covers— 

© Commercial, industrial and insti- 

tional buildings 

© City planning and urban renewal 

© Multiple-oceupancy housing 

© News of the big building industry 

© New products and materials 

© Cost and availability of labor, ma- 
terials and mortgage money 


The art, the science and the eco- 
nomics of building 


In each 200-300 page issue 
you'll see— 


© Interior and exterior photos, plans 
. and details of the outstanding 
custom and volume built houses 
© New material, product and equip- 
ment reviews 
© Details on new ways to build bet- 
ter for less 
© Interior design treatment 
: © Fast news on mortgage money, 
ae housing trends, legislation and 
costs 
Planning and development of resi- 
dential land 
© Complete reports on successful 


new merchandising and selling 
iechniques 
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dramatic and highly 
‘Pattern created to accent the most 
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Walter Dorwin Teague 


simple design 


Now you can specify Forestone*, the original fissured woodfiber 
acoustical tile, in a broad range of patterns and textures. These 
new textures give you more flexibility of design in which to create 
the ceiling harmony, contrast or special effects you conceive. Which- 
ever Pattern you choose, you always get Forestone’s well known 
permanent beauty, efficiency and economy. 


Walter Dorwin Teague and Associates, leading designers and research specialists, 
were commissioned to create these new Forestone textures to bring new concepts 
of noise controlled beauty into the homes, offices, commercial and industrial 
structures you design. 
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ttern an 
may be arranged into various ceil 
designs such as diagonal and parq 


EFFICIENCY. The deep-etched tile surface absorbs up 
to 70% of the sound that strikes it, provides perma- 
nent noise control and an extra dimension of beauty. 
FIRE RESISTANT. Soft-white finish is flame resistant, 
meets Class C requirements of Federal Specifications 
SS-A-118b, and provides excellent light reflection. 
EXCLUSIVE BIOTOX process protects tiles from ter- 
mites, dry rot and mold. 

SIZES & EDGES. New patterns are available in 12” x 
12” sizes with butt-joint or flange-joint edges. The 
original Forestone pattern is also available in 12” x 24” 
with flange-joint, and in ceiling board sizes. 
APPLICATION. Butt-joint tiles may be applied by nail- 
ing, cementing or mechanical suspension. Flange- 
joint tiles are stapled to furring strips. 


“ORESTONE FISSURED 
i 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.—U.S. PAT. NO. 2,791,289 
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solid backing. 


CHAN 


ACOUSTICAL ADHESIVE 


Application by cementing to 


MOU 


NEL CLIP 


CHANNEL 


H-RUNNER 


KERF 


Application by 


‘SOUND ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS 


suspension (H & T) system. 


mechanical 


tings: No. 1, cemented to 
plaster or concrete ceiling. No. 


No. 7; m 


SACMP 97/2091 


echanically mounted on core 


FOR ALL YOUR SOUND 


CONDITIONING NEEDS 
SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Shelton, Washington 


TING DETAILS 


FURRING STRIP 


Application by nailing to 
wood furring strips. 


Application by stapling to 
wood furring strips. 


Coefficients 


plasterboard; considered equivalent to c t 


nailed to wood 
metal supports. 


SIMPSON’S COMPLETE LINE OF 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Forestone patterns provide attractive textured sur- 
faces for beautiful, efficient and economical sound- 
conditioning. 


Standard Drilled Tile features a smooth surface, 
Hollokore drilling and a washable surface. 


Random Drilled Tile combines a full random pat- 
tern with three different hole sizes and satin-smooth 
surface. 


Forestone Ceiling Board panels fit suspension sys- 
tems for quick access to overhead equipment. 


Roof Decks with Forestone and Standard Drilled 
surfaces combine acoustical efficiency, high insula- 
tion value and sturdy structural support for open 
beam applications. 


Fissured Mineral Tile is spun from natural rock 
fibers into beautiful, incombustible, highly efficient 
tiles. 


Metal Acoustical Units snap into metal suspension 
systems for easy overhead access. 


Perforated Cement Asbestos Board and Hard- 
board are durable, practical facings for use with 
sound absorbing backing. 


This full range of acoustical materials, plus the 
skilled training and wide experience of Simpson 
Certified Acoustical Contractors is your assurance 
of efficient and economical installations for all your 
requirements. 


Recording tests accepted. the Acoustical 


fe fficient is the averag 0 
cycles inclusive, given tot 


Litho in U.S.A. on Simpson Coated Offset (C2S) 80+ 
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But don’t tell that to Joe Grunch. 
He calls that thing below a “per- 
fectly good house”—didn’t he build 
it of perfectly good parts? 

Of course Joe is no architect. But 
even good architects can make Joe’s 
mistake (sometimes) about vene- 
tian blinds. Grunch-type blinds are 
often hard to spot. It’s only after 
they’re installed that poor function- 
ing and mounting maintenance costs 
reveal their fundamental lack of 
unified design. 

Why risk getting stuck? You can 
specify the Flexalum® Twi-Nighter, 
the only venetian which was 
designed your way — from scratch, 
as an integrated whole. And since 


it’s assembled locally only by 
licensed Flexalum manufacturers, 
you're sure of getting all the Twi- 
Nighter’s designed-together com- 
ponents — never any ‘“‘perfectly 
good” standard parts. 

Ask to see the specifications. By fol- 
lowing the chain-reaction of inte- 
grated design from component to 
component, you can see why the 
Twi-Nighter is a much better blind. 
But you don’t have to be an archi- 
tect to see how it’s better. Even those 
of your clients who can’t tell their 
headrail from their bottom rail will 
notice the difference at a glance. 
They’ll see that it’s neater, lighter, 
more compact. Tilt it—the slats stay 


where you put them. Close it—the 
room isn’t dim, it’s dark. Test the 
cord-lock—this blind is safe—it can’t 
come crashing down. Note the 
smooth operation. All dead-weight 
has been eliminated. It’s so free of 
stress, so perfectly coordinated that 
we guarantee every part, in writ- 
ing, for a full five years. 

So don’t blur your building — and 
risk maintenance expense — with 
grab-bag-type blinds. Specify Flexa- 
lum Twi-Nighters. You owe it to 
your edifice. 

For our latest specs, write to: Dept. 
AF-11, Bridgeport Brass Co., Hun- 
ter Douglas Division, 405 — 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. 


Diverse Parts Not Whole Thing Make 


SS 
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These 2 AmBridge Modular Schools 
were started this spring 
... opened this fall ! 


Handsome, economical, distinctive schools 
are built quickly with... 
(8) AmBridge Modular School Components. 


The two buildings shown here were begun just this spring—and 
completed for the fall term. Nobody was trying to set a speed record — 
AmBridge Modular Schools just lend themselves to simple, fast con- 
struction. These schools feature good, sound construction, lasting 
good looks and practical, flexible interior arrangement. Maintenance 
will never be a major problem either! And, of course, there’s safety — 


both in the layout and the fire-resistant steel construction. USS PI my a 

AmBridge Modular School Components give you all of these advan- Wildwood, Pennsylvania 

ices tages plus economy 11,453 sq. ft. of floor area 
Eight 24’ x 36’ cl 

USS AmBridge Modular Schools are built of standard steel com- 

ponents. They arrive at your site already assembled, ready for rapid Joseph F. Bontempo & Associates 


construction in any season, cutting construction time and field work American Bridge Division, U. S. Stee! 
to a minimum. 
AmBridge Modular Schools are as beautiful as they are sturdy. 
Exterior and interior panels are available in a wide choice of attrac- 
tive colors. Porcelain and baked enamel finishes are available—or 
stainless steel if you prefer. Architects have found that AmBridge 
Modular School Components blend well with the existing architec- 
tural atmosphere and with other construction materials. 
When a client is faced with a classroom shortage problem, you will 
find that USS AmBridge Modular School Components will help you 
achieve a distinctive, attractive and economical solution—quickly. 4 
USS is a registered trademark 


See our ad next month for pictures of the beautiful completed schools. 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Send for FREE copy of illustrated booklet 


AmBridge Modular Schools 

Room 1831, American Bridge Division 
United States Steel Corporation 

525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page booklet on USS AmBridge Modular Schools. 


Name Title 


Elementary School 

nee Evans City, Pennsylvania 
cs Address 25,084 square feet floor area 
ne Twelve classrooms 
Architect: B. J. McCandless 

If you are an architect, name of firm a General Contractor: 
Carcaise Construction Co. 

City Zone State New Brighton, Pa. 
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Why Napoleon became unhin 


“Those great big, creaky, rusty hinges 
Gripe me through and through” — , 
These are the words Napoleon spoke 
On the eve of Waterloo. 


He got beat bad he was so mad, 
An unnecessary loss; 


The history books would have 
been changed 


With hinges made by Soss. 


SONS 


IN\VISIBLE 


TODAY... 
there’s a Better Way thanks to 
MODERN SOSS HARDWARE 


OLD 
LATCH BU 


Eliminates ugly protruding hinge butts. 
Entire hinge is hidden from view when 
doors or lids are closed. Used the world 


Eliminates knobs. Opens doors with the 


over, in all type buildings, whenever the 
ultimate is demanded in materials and de- 
sign. Available in a wide range of sizes for 
nearly every wood and metal application. 


flick of a finger. Modern, streamlined de- 
sign enhances interiors and blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary styling. Available 
in all standard U.S. Finishes. 


In those instances where it is mandatory 
to use a butt hinge this one does the job 
in a very complimentary way. The low 
price makes it doubly attractive. 


For complete information and prices on these advanced SOSS Products see your 
nearby building supply dealer or hardware dealer, or write: 


SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 38, Dept. AF-6, Harper Station ¢ Detroit 13, Michigan 
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RMSTRONG Acoustical Fire Guard 
is the most important new develop- 
ment in acoustical ceilings since 
the invention of suspended ceilings. 


It is an acoustical ceiling tile which offers rated 
fire protection to the structural components of 
a building and combines with a floor structure 
to help check the spread of fire by resisting 
dangerous transmission of heat from one area 
to another. It is the first acoustical ceiling tile to 
offer this protection. 


Before Acoustical Fire Guard was announced, 
some form of intermediate fire protection had 
to be placed above and in addition to the sus- 
pended acoustical ceiling, if a building was to 
meet building code requirements. This usually 
involved spraying structural members and the 
underside of metal decks with a protective coat- 
ing of insulating material or suspending a metal 
lath and plaster fire-stop to which the acoustical 
ceiling tile could be applied. 


Acoustical Fire Guard eliminates these costly 
and time-consuming methods and makes pos- 
sible significant savings in construction time 
and construction cost. In addition, it can give 
you a safer building very often with resulting 
lower premiums for fire insurance. 


fire insurance premiums 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard Is a 


ceiling tile that can reduce construction 


The illustrations on the opposite page show 
the three Acoustical Fire Guard floor-ceiling 
assemblies which have received time-design 
ratings from Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
(The performance of an assembly under test 
conditions is expressed in a time-design rating. 
The specific time depends upon how long the 
assembly is able to resist the passage of flame 
and heat under test conditions. ) 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings 
meet a wide range of time-design requirements. 
In areas where building codes are most rigid— 
and three- or four-hour floor-ceiling assemblies 
are required—use the Acoustical Fire Guard 
ceiling system with a four-hour time-design 
rating. 

Where building codes require only a one- or 
two-hour rating in incombustible construction, 
use the Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard sys- 
tem with a two-hour rating. Where one-hour 
protection for wood joist construction is re- 


quired by codes, Acoustical Fire Guard is also 
the answer. 


Even where time-design-rated construction is 
not required by local codes, Armstrong Acous- 
tical Fire Guard gives you tested fire protection 
and a safer building at very little—if any— 
extra cost. 
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revolutionary new acoustical 


costs, cut construction time, and lower 


Design No. 21—4-Hr. (Beam 5-Hr.) 


In this assembly, a#4” Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard ceilingis at- 
tached by means of the Armstrong 
TDR Suspension System to 11," 
carrying channels suspended from 
a cellular steel deck. Each tile is 
supported on two edges by clip 
splines which are forced into the 
jaws of the main runners, spaced 
at 12” intervals. 


Design No. 8—2-Hr. 


In this assembly 54” Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard is attached 
directly to the bottom chord of 
bar joists with the economical *Z” 
suspension system. The need for 
flat ‘breather’ splines between 
the tiles is eliminated by the inter- 
locking T & G edges. Regular C- 
shaped channel molding supports 
the tile at the wall. 


Design No. 9—1-Hr. 


This assembly also uses the 
simple “Z” suspension system to 
support the tile. %” Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard is sus- 
pended with a “Z” runner directly 
beneath 2” x 8” wood joists, 
topped by a 1” x 6” wood sub- 
floor and a 1” x 4” finish floor. 
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Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings can 


save three to six weeks’ construction time 


This school was ready to open September 1—thanks to Acoustical Fire Guard 


Acoustical Fire Guard is installed by a completely 
“dry” method. There are no long delays of the 
type that are caused by “wet” operations. No 
extra moisture is introduced into the building, 
so other trades don’t have to mark time waiting 
for the interior to dry. 


The time saved by Acoustical Fire Guard can 
range from three to six weeks. Schools can open 
sooner. Office buildings, stores, and theaters can 
earn revenue sooner. 


Acoustical Fire Guard saved valuable construc- 
tion time in the building of the Moraine Meadows 
School in Moraine, Ohio (near Dayton). Said 
James Beale, general contractor for the school, 
‘Acoustical Fire Guard got us out of a bad hole. 
We had a September first deadline on the school, 
and I saw by the first of August that we couldn’t 


meet it with the ceiling that was specified. Too 
much moisture in the building—would have de- 
layed the millwork. 


“But, with the substitution of Armstrong Acous- 
tical Fire Guard, the carpenters were able to move 
right in behind the acoustical contractor. We 
saved a good three weeks and met our deadline.” 


Acoustical Fire Guard was also credited by Bill 
Rupert of the Rupert Construction Company in 
Wilmington with saving three weeks’ time on the 
Maple Lane Elementary School in Claymont, Del. 


Not only can Acoustical Fire Guard save time 
on new construction, it can also speed remodeling 
projects. ‘‘Dry”’ construction can be done during 


or between store or office working hours. No | 


“Closed for Alterations.”’ And the factory-finished 
ceiling requires no painting. 
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architect: Rial T. Parrish, Dayton 


general contractor: Beale Construction Co., Inc., Dayton 
acoustical contractor: 


SAVE TIME by eliminating this wet, 
messy operation—spraying steel beams 
and the underside of steel decks with 
foamed insulation. 


SAVE TIME by climinating this un- 
necessary operation—suspending a lath 
and plaster ceiling to which acoustical 
tile will later be applied. 


Myron Cornish Company, Dayton 


SAVE REMODELING TIME by elimi- 
nating lengthy “wet” operations that 
can’t be done during or between store 
or office working hours. 


- 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings 
can reduce construction costs 
by 10¢-30¢ per square foot 


Acoustical Fire Guard saves money because it 
eliminates the need for intermediate fire protection 
above the suspended tile ceiling. No need to pay 
for extra concrete, lath, plaster, spray-on insulation 
-or water. Labor costs are reduced correspond- 
ingly. One less building trade is needed. And no 
extensive clean-up operations are necessary. 


Savings of up to 30¢ per square foot are possible, 
depending on locale, building design, type of fire 
protection being considered, and type of alterna- 
tive tile being considered. 


The original ceiling specification for the St. 
Louis Hills (Missouri) Medical Center called for 


Nearly $10,000 was saved on this modern medical center 


plaster on metal lath in two-hour-rated bar joist 
construction, with mineral-type acoustical tile 
cemented to the plaster. By substituting Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard, the owner-architect was 
not only able to save close to $10,000 on the 46,000 
square feet of ceiling area, but he also gained 
another big advantage—accessibility to electrical 
and plumbing service lines above the suspended 
ceiling. 


Acoustical Fire Guard also makes it possible to 
specify, in some instances, lighter-weight floor- 
ceiling assemblies. This can result in a saving in 
multi-story buildings. 


architect—contractor: Robert Graham, St. Louis 
acoustical contractor: R. B. Cleveland Co., St.Louis 
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SAVE MONEY ON MATERIALS. No 
need for extra lath, plaster, concrete, 
spray-on fireproofing—or water. 


SAVE MONEY ON LABOR. One less 
building trade is required. No extensive 
clean-up operations are necessary. 
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/ The owners of this bowling alley will save $485 every year 


Armstrong Acoustical 


Fire Guard ceilings 
can lower fire insurance premiums 


—and they will have a safer building! 
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architect: Frank L. Glick, Chicago 
general contractor: Munao & Son, Inc., Chicago 
acoustical contractor: Airtite, Inc., Chicago 


There are many instances when Acoustical Fire Acoustical Fire Guard. It was discovered that by 


Guard ceilings will provide greater fire protection substituting the two-hour Acoustical Fire Guard 
to a building than would be the case with alterna- ceiling for the one-hour gypsum board and mineral 
tive methods. In such cases, this additional pro- tile ceiling, the rate per $100 evaluation of the 


tection will usually be recognized in the form of building dropped to $.1104 from $.194. The rate 
lower fire insurance rates on the building and on the contents showed a corresponding reduction. 
its contents. 

The owners of the bowling alley will realize an 
annual saving of $485 on the premiums for the 
building and its contents. And they will have a 
safer building at lower initial ceiling cost—since 
the Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling 
actually cost less than the one-hour ceiling of 
gypsum board and mineral tile. 


The plans for the new American Turners North- 
west Chicago Bowling Lanes called for a concrete 
floor on grade, solid masonry walls, and steel 
bar joists spanning from one wall to the other 
with a gypsum roof deck. Because one-hour ceil- 
ing construction was required, the architect planned 
to use gypsum board with %” or 34” mineral tile 
cemented to it. 


The comparisons below are approximate for 
Then, at the request of the architect, the plans typical buildings. In view of the many variables 


for the building were taken to the Cook County 
Rating Bureau for a comparison of the fire insur- 
ance rates with the above ceiling and with Armstrong 


affecting fire insurance rates, you are urged to 
contact your local insurance representative for 
exact comparisons on specific buildings. 


APPROXIMATE FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUM SAVINGS ON TYPICAL BUILDINGS* 


TWO-HOUR ACOUSTICAL FIRE GUARD FLOOR-CEILING ASSEMBLY VERSUS: 


Building Combustible Tile Ceiling Suspended Beneath Incombustible Tile Ceiling Suspended Beneath 
Type City Unprotected Bar Joists Unprotected Bar Joists 


School Bellingham, Wash. 24% Saving 12% Saving 
Supermarket Tulsa, Okla. 16% Saving 62% Saving 
School Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 22% Saving 5% Saving 
Bowling Alley Peoria, Illinois 73% Saving 61% Saving 
Supermarket Columbus, Ohio 73% Saving 60% Saving 


Bowling Alley Pontiac, Michigan 1T% Saving 60% Saving 


School J Winnetka, Illinois 60% Saving 50% Saving 


*Percentages compiled from data of three leading insurance firms 
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Classic design 


And Armstrong Acoustical * 
Fire Guard has all the advantages a ars 
of a superior ceiling material 


Excellent sound absorption. Noise-reduction 
Coefficient of .70 for both 4%” and 34” material. 


Excellent resistance to sound transmission. 
Room-to-room attenuation factors (over ceiling- 
height partitions) are 42.8 db for 56” Acoustical 
Fire Guard and 44.0 db for %4” Acoustical Fire 
Guard (as measured by AMA test procedure by 
Geiger & Hamme, Consultants in Acoustics, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan—see table at right). Acoustical 
Fire Guard ceilings are compatible with the best 
movable, ceiling-height partitions. 


Three attractive designs. Fissured, Classic, and 
Full Random (see photographs). 


Excellent resistance to “breathing”. Because of 
their special density and composition, Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings resist “breathing,” 


the passage of dirt-laden air up and down through 
the suspended ceiling. Dust and dirt do not build 
up on the surface of the tile. 


Easy maintenance. Acoustical Fire Guard can be 
washed when necessary and can be repainted 


several times without appreciably affecting acous- 
tical efficiency. 


Convenient accessibility. New access clip-panel 
arrangement allows access to any part of the 
ceiling’s plenum chamber. 


High light reflectance. Acoustical Fire Guard’s 
white surface reflects light evenly, without glare, 
and has a light reflectance of “a” (over 75%). 


Self-leveiing T & G joint. Interlocking T & G 
edges assure a level, better-looking finished ceiling. 
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Sound-Absorption Coefficients of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
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Fissured design 


125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 
Mounting Thickness Cycles Cycles Cycles Cycles Cycles Cycles N.R.C.* 
(7) Mechanically %” 3 42 63 93 80 J 10 
Suspended 55 M4 12 95 69 52 10 


*Noise-reduction coefficient—AMA Tests #A 59-77 and A 59-116 


Room-to-Room Attenuation Factors for Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 


125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 Average 

Thickness Cycles Cycles Cycles Cycles Cycles Cycles Attenuation Factor* 
%” 31 db 29 db 36 db 44 db 57 db 59 db 42.8 db 
%,” 27 db 29 db 39 db 50 db 57 db 54 db 44.0 db 


*Based on values at eleven frequencies 
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For more information about or samples of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard, contact 
your Armstrong acoustical contractor, or your nearest Armstrong district office (see 
list below), or write Armstrong Cork Company, Dept. FG-2, Lancaster, Penna. 


ATLANTA 8 


BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE 3 


CHICAGO 34 


CINCINNATI 37 


CLEVELAND 14 


DALLAS 19 


DENVER 4 


DETROIT 26 


KANSAS CITY 8 


NEW YORK 16 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


ST. LOUIS 10 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 1 


(Armstrong acoustTicaL 


727 W. Peachtree St., N.E. 


200 First Avenue 


New England Industrial Center 
Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


1127 E. Morehead St. 
6535 W. Irving Park Rd. 
1057 Meta Drive 

2975 Superior Ave. 

2727 Oak Lawn Ave. 

35 West Sth Avenue 


Free Press Building 
321 Lafayette Ave., West 


500 West 26th St. 
295 Fifth Avenue 


Robinson Building 
1Sth & Chestnut Sts. 


1919 Hampton Avenue 


1814 Ogden Dr. 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 


TRinity 5-7201 


Hillcrest 4-5700 
EDison 3-7741 
PEnsacola 6-9440 
ELmhurst 1-3330 
MAin 1-7900 
LAkeside 6-7468 


CHerry 4-0543 


WOodward 3-5670 
Victor 2-9154 


MUrray Hill 4-6900 


LOcust 4-4290 


Mission 7-3200 


OXford 7-1833 


MAin 3-2772 


CEILINGS 
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EXPENSIVE ALTERATIONS 
or additions to building 


N 


BIG HOLES 
to be dug under the door 


AIR OR HYDRAULIC 
trunk lines to install 


COMPRESSORS 
or pressure tanks needed 


N 


CUT INSTALLATION COSTS 


4 WAYS WITH THE NEW 


NORTON 
ELECTRIC DOOR OPERATOR 


Among the major advantages of 
the Norton Electric Door Opera- 
tor are the things you don’t have 
to do to install one. And installed 
cost is a major consideration in 
anyone’s language. 

Not only isa Norton installation 
lower in cost but it also causes far 
less inconvenience. No blockades 
...door traffic continues normally 
throughout installation. After- 
ward, the door can be operated 
manually in case of power failure. 
And, whenever desired, it can be 
kept open indefinitely and service 


restored at the flick of a switch. 
The door is never closed to traffic 
by anything connected with instal- 
lation or use of this outstanding 
new electric operator. 

All this is the direct result of 
advanced design...increased 
mechanical efficiency and depend- 
ability...and longer trouble-free 
life. Exhaustive field tests have 
proved that the new Norton Elec- 
tric Door Operator offers you a// 
these cost-saving advantages. 
Mail coupon today for complete 
information. 


NOTE: Norton is establishing distributors for this new operator as quickly 
as their qualifications can be determined. As with any new, improved 
product, your area may still be “open.” If so, ask the firm that normally 
handles your air-conditioning, refrigeration work, etc., to contact us for 
complete information. 


| NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manutacturing Company | 


Box AF-119A Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Please send full information about the new Norton Electric Door " 


NORTON 


Operator. 


Interested for () immediate use © for future use l 
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Building Designs 
demand dependable 


DE R N a extraordinary product for redwood . . « 


Super Leguid Het 

Light Inhibitor and Mildewcide. 
It is guaranteed to outlast a 
outwear ANY clear finish in 
its price 
the next time y 
lasting clear redwo' 
finish, you are invited to ¥ 
specify Super Liquid Raw-Hide 
(A.LA. File No. 25-B-17) 


inseed Oil Products Corp. 
in redwood finishes 
1603 Talbert Ave., Santa Ana 7, Calif. 


DUVAL COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


REYNOLDS, SMITH @ HILLS, ARCHTS. 


AUCHTER COMPANY, GENFRAL CONTRACTORS 
'S WHY t 
THAT ... montgomery 
STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, (Title 39, United 
“M mn States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
easured-Demand” Operatorless Elevators have CIRCULATION OF ARCHITECTURAL FORUM published’ monthly at New York, 
N. Y. for October 1, 1959. 
¢ bee . 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor-in-chief, editor, man- 
again n selected to supply efficient, dependable aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher: Ralph D. Paine Jr., Time 
n , & Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. Editor-in-Chief: Henry R. Luce, Time 
vertical transportation needs to another great Mu- & Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. Editor: Douglas Haskell, Time & Life 
Building, New York 20, N. Y. Managing Editor: Joseph C. Hazen Jr., Time 
es “La: ° & Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. Business Manager: John J. , Time 
nicipal Building, one of Florida’s newest and finest & Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. _ 

: 2. The owner is: Time Incorporated, Time & Life Building, New York 20, 
— the Duval County Courthouse at Jacksonville. New York; the names and addresses of stockhelders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock are: Henry P. Davison, c/o J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, P. 0. Box 1266, New York, N. Y.; Irving Trust Company, 
successor trustee under the will of Briton Hadden for the benefit of Elizabeth 
At Montgomery, the increasing popularity of their Busch Pool, ¢/o Irving Trust Company, Custodies Department, 1 Wall Street, 
| New York 15, N. Y.; Margaret Zerbe Larsen, c/o Time Ine., Time & Life 
elevato i i i Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, ¢/o Time 

r equipment is no accident. Over 66 years Inc., Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y.; Henry. R. 
> ms 4 Luce, c/o Time Inc., Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
of know-how have gone into their design and manu- N. Y.; The Henry Luce Foundation Inc., c/o The New York Trust Company, 
Income Collection Department, 100 Broadway, New York, 15, N. Y.; Henry 

4 Luce 3rd, c/o Time Inc., Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
facturing. They have well earned and deserve the 20, N. Y.; Samuel W. Meek, c/o The National Bank & Trust Company of 
a bl < h h h d h h Fairfield, Trust Department, 240 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. ; Brown 
enviable reputation the ave achieve Brothers, Harriman & Company*, 59 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.; J.C. 

P y t roug an Orr & Company®, c/o The New York Trust Company, Income Collection De- 
partment, 100 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y.; Iratt and Company*, Bos- 
outstanding record of dependability and service. ton Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Trust Department, 100 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

*Believed to be held for account of one or more stockholders. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, «nd other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the afflant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

JOHN J. FREY 


Business Manager 
elevator company Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1959. 


MARY JANE GILMORE 
Moline, tingle Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 31-1437965 
Qualified in New York County 
Commission Expires Marck 30, 1961 
{SEAL} 
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ends leakage and seepage 
in residential construction 


THE “ADHERENTLY” DIFFERENT SEALANT 


based on THIOKOL liquid polymers 


Sealing chimney-roof joint. ..doors and . basement walls... around air conditioners, louvers. 


Sealing be 


_ Bonds lastingly toall 
combinations of structural materials. 


Proved in hundreds upon hundreds of major commercial 
structures all over America, sealants based on THIOKOL 
liquid polymer are now being recommended by architects, 
builders and contractors for residential applications—in 
remedial and original work. 

THIOKOL LP-based sealing compounds bond tena- 
ciously to all building materials—brick, masonry, stone, 
metal, concrete, glass, wood—in all combinations. They 
“‘work” with structural movement, meet every climatic 
condition. Seal out ruinous water, moisture, and un- 
wanted air... keep alive years after ordinary caulking fails. 

Pride of ownership, pride of workmanship . . . both are 
protected in full when polysulfide type sealants are used 
to weatherproof homes. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: Mail coupon to Dept. 32, THIOKOL =| 

Chemical Corp., 780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
TREN. Gentlemen: Please send me available data about 

CHEMICAL CORPORATION ‘s sealants based on THIOKOL liquid polymer. 
760 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY a a 
in Canada: Naugatuck Chemicats Division, Dominion Rubber Co., : Firm 
Elmira, Ontario 

Street 
City 
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FOR 1500 MA LAMPS 
POWER-LUME, best for low brightness. 
Specifically designed for 1500 MA 
lamps. Flat or ‘’V"’ type reflectors. 
White porcelain enamelied steel or 
Alzak aluminum. Approximately 20% 
uplight. Bonus in light output and 
reduced lengthwise brightness. 


4 


Wheeler-Fullerton 


BI-FL.O 
Superior lighting quality and efficiency for 
T-12 1500 MA lamps. 30° and 49° louvers for 
variety of shielding requirements. Clean, 
i neat lines. Porcelain or painted finishes. 
High li Approximately 28% uplight. 


maintenance 


Full advantage of high intensity, 
carefully controlled for all 
applications 


D-LINE 
Quality porcelain or aluminum reflectors 
for all 1500 MA lamps. 27° painted steel 
louvers for 1500 MA lamps when lamp 
type is specified. Approximately 
12% uplight. 


HIGH REFLECTIVITY, 

LOW BRIGHTNESS - 800 MA 
1A and 1B Indirects feature dense polystyrene 
shielding. May be mounted singly or in continuous 
rows. No couplings. Priced complete with 2-24” 
single suspensions. 


WHEELER FULLERTON 


Lighting Division + Franklin Research Corp. 
275 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS Liberty 2-4143 
Factories in Hanson, Mass., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Movable walt that 
ane movable | 


Replacement of damaged panels . . . or actual 
rearrangement of the physical office is 
easy and economical with GR movable walls. 


Have you stopped to consider the problems in- 
volved in replacing a damaged panel in a movable 
wall line-up? In many instances the entire instal- 
lation may have to be taken down. Or suppose 
personnel demands force a quick rearrangement 
of existing physical office space. This, too, could 
require a complete takedown with attendant high 
costs and temporary loss of office working space. 
With GR Metal Walls and GR Richland Wood 
Walls it’s no problem...and no great expense. 
The easy, sure partition-pilaster hook-up gives 
you walls that really are movable. It’s a simple 
matter of using expendable pilasters ... they can 
be replaced or moved to another location with a 
minimum loss of time and labor. If you are speci- 
fying movable walls on your next job, specify GR 
Products, Inc.,— the movable walls that are 
movable. 


GR| PRODUCTS INC. 


2417 Eastern Avenue S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Panels are joined by metal spacer. Panel height adjusters plus floating 
Pilaster-faces clip on, presenting removable base compensote for 
a flush pilaster-wall front, readily uneven floors. Eliminate scribing 
accessible for inspection or wiring. at floor line. 


The four illustrations above show the ease, speed and 
flexibility of GR Richland Wood Movable wali instal- 
lations. For GR Metal walls the ae technique 
differs slightly but the end result...fast, reliable 
set-up or ease in dismantling to allow for office re- 
arrangement ....is equally effective. 


See our complete file in Sweet's catalog. 
( Please send me color swatches. 
( Please send me copies of catalogs. 


Name 
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in the 
new school 


Dunham-Bush solves your Heating- 
Air Conditioning problems 


At the recently opened, beautiful new three million dollar Regina TO ee ee 

Dominican Catholic High School in Wilmette, Illinois, there’s a lesson to I DUNHAM-BUSH PRODUCTS AT | 4 

: be learned by anyone connected with school building or modernization. I REGINA DOMINICAN HIGH SCHOOL ! é 
se The problem: How to achieve economy and dependability in I ! 
gk school heating? | VARI-VAC DIFFERENTIAL HEATING CONTROLS 1 
ae The answer: Install, as they did in Wilmette, heating products from FIN TUBE RADIATION l 
oa! one-source—one-responsibility . . . Dunham-Bush, Inc. | CABINET UNIT HEATERS 1 
tehas Discuss your building problems and answers with your nearby | TRAPS AND VALVES 1 
é Dunham-Bush sales engineer. The following did to complete satisfaction 1 CONDENSATION AND VACUUM PUMPS | 
x of building team, school authorities, pupils and parents: Architect, | AIR HANDLING UNITS FOR AIR CONDITIONING 1 
Barry & Kay; Consulting Engineer, Wm. T. Brookman; Contractor, 

Dearborn Plumbing & Heating; Wholesaler, James B. Clow. 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


WEST HARTFORD 10 CONNECTICUT e U. S. A. wast + 


MARSHALLTOWN [OWA © RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 
sues 


TORONTO. CANADA 


: 
‘ 
: AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING + HEAT TRANSFER i 


...the only prefabricated curtain wall system 
with built-in daylight control 


LLL 


Now . . after three years of development and on-the-job testing, 
comes THINLITE . . . an exciting new concept in curtain 

wall construction! THINLITE is the world’s first and only curtain wall 
system with built-in daylight control: THINLITE’S revolutionary 
2”-thin Daylighting Panels “think” before they admit 

the sun’s rays. Optical prisms molded into its glass walls 

admit cool light from the ground and clear sky . . . 

hot, bright light from the sun is reflected. 

Result; THINLITE provides the lowest brightness and 

solar heat transmission of any daylighting medium! 


PLL 


MODULES FREE! THINLITE ARCHITECTURAL DATA FILE! 


Contains complete technical and construc- 
tion details for THINLITE Curtain Wall 


System . . . colorful architectural draw- 
PREFABRICATED... ings of THINLITE schools, commercial, 


Easy-to-handle_ prefabricated 9THINLITE Daylighting industrial and office buildings. & 
Panels are available in 3 colors to meet all daylighting con- | Send for your file now. | Kimble Glass Company 


ditions: green (for sunlight exposure), soft white (for subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AF-11, Toledo 1, Ohio 
general use), and sunlight yellow (for non-sun exposures). - 

THINLITE Accessory Panels—Ceramic Face Glass Panels a 
in a number of striking colors, Window Panels in both Position _. 
fixed and projected types, and decorative glass and porce- 
lain unit panels — provide the architect with a limitless 

variety of color and texture accents. City 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL Owens-ILLINOIS 


AN @) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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SG* Metal Lath all 


nishing 


Lime on U 


the Massachusetts Institute of T 


° 


inen & Associates, 


Bloomfield 


ten 


THE CONTOURS 
GREATIVE THOUGHT 


STATES 


Versatile plaster offers an infinite variety 
of visual drama, plus assured performance 
for any design 


From an unfolding rosebud might have come the inspir- 
ation for the continuously curving interior surfaces of 
the auditorium at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as shown at the left. The sweeping boldness of 
the design demanded a material with exceptional flexi- 
bility. The answer, of course—plaster. 


Only plaster permits such complete freedom of expres- 
sion .. . follows, with such absolute fidelity, every intri- 
cate curve and plane in the architect’s plans. And only 
plaster combines such visual and textural beauty with 


durability, lightness, fire-resistance and acoustical 
excellence. 


Whatever your concept, bring it to reality with new 
United States Gypsum lathing and plastering systems, 
and with the help of your skilled plastering contractor. 


For only plaster truly . . . captures the contours of 
creative thought. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


the greatest name in building 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Lennox Living Laboratory: This $50,000 
school has been built by Lennox Industries, Inc. 
in Des Moines, Iowa to carry on research in the 
field of school classroom heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Extensive research and 
testing is carried on continuously, both with 
and without students present in the classrooms. 


GAS and 
LENNOX «av 


provide your schools with the 
finest in fresh air heating and 


ventilating... 
at lower operating and building costs 


This new Gas system automatically draws in fresh 
air from outside ...warms, cleans, and circulates air 
quietly and evenly throughout the school. 


It’s hard to believe, yet 65¢ per square foot was the 
complete cost of installing a Gas-fired Lennox Com- 
fort Curtain System in the Potosi, Missouri, High 
School — including automatic controls, ductwork, 
labor — everything. 


This is unusually low, even for the Comfort Curtain, 
but costs of $1.03 in Indiana; $1.15 in Montana; and 
$1.12 in South Dakota were usual and typical of the 
amazing savings offered by a Lennox Comfort Cur- 
tain System using Gas. 


Money saving, safe Gas units are being installed in 
thousands of schools across the country. If you have 
specific questions, your local Gas company or a 
Lennox specialist —or both—will be available to assist 
the architects and engineers to illustrate how this 
equipment can best be applied to any specific school 
plan. Check the facts about Gas and you’ll see — 
modern Gas heating out-performs all other fuels. 


Call your local Gas company or write to Lennox 
Industries Inc., 1701 East Euclid Ave., Des Moines 
5, Iowa. American Gas Association. 
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JOHNSON 


the complete /ine of OVERHEAD 
DOOR HOLDERS| 


*overhead means out-of-the-way... 


no stumbling hazards —no interference with cleaning 


aGJ 100 GJ 90> 
concealed surface type 
(non-handed) (handed) 
for single and double acting 
doors. The finest in appearance 
and long, trouble-free wear. 


4GJ ARISTOCRAT (non- 
handed) for single acting 
doors. Ruggedly built for hard. 
practical usage. 


GJ 80) (handed) for single 
acting doors. For moderate 
cost installations. 


4 GJ 70 (non-handed) for 


GJ 300 and GJ 500 series» Fe 
(non-handed) concealed for ‘A 

single and double acting interior 
doors. Surface type for single 
acting doors. Spring cushion 
types and friction holder type. 


“Life of the building’? GJ Overhead Door Holders are made of 
highest tensile strength alloys requiring minimum maintenance or 
replacements. They have built-in shock absorbers to cushion the 
stop and are made in various sizes for any width door. 


HOLD THE Write for complete details and templates. 
GLYNN JOHNSON CORP. 


Silently ... holds 4422 no. ravenswood ave. « chicago 40, ill. 
.. releases 


CUSHION 
THE STOP... 
silently absorbing 
the shock of vio- 
lent openings. 
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) Great new things are shaping up in concrete block 


Photo courtesy of National Concrete Masonry Association 


Atlas Masonry Cement provides the right mortar 


“Shadowal” concrete block has often been described as “the block with a thousand faces.” Used 
here in combination with square blocks by Architect Mario J. Ciampi, San Francisco, this unit has 
created a striking and distinctive example of the role concrete block plays in today’s building plans. 
And to lay up the new concrete masonry units, Atlas Masonry Cement continues to be 

the preferred cementing material for mortar. It helps produce a smooth, workable mortar... 
assures a stronger bond .. . gives weatherproof joints that are 


‘ uniform in color. And Atlas Masonry Cement complies with ASTM Universal Atlas Cement 
and Federal Specifications. For information write: Universal ivisi n 
Atlas Cement, Dept. M, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. D 0 of 


United States Steel 


OFFICES: Albany - Birmingham - Boston . Chicago . Dayton . Kansas City - Milwaukee - Minneapolis . New York . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . St. Louis - Waco 


M-78 "USS" and "Atias” are registered trademarks 
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Here is a cast aluminum facia for one-story buildings that adds a decorative frieze to close in the 
area between roof and window. Michael’s cast patterned units are a natural for this intimate type of 
building which is seen from a close viewpoint. Construction advantages include a cast slot for a 
weathertite interlocking gravel stop. The same castings form a wall where screening is needed. And, 
the low cost of patterns, availability of polished or colored surfaces permit individual designing. 
Let Michaels show you how new developments in cast wall products may benefit your building. 
For additional information, complete construction details and technical data request CWA:5-A. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., P. 0. BOX 668, COVINGTON, KY. PLANT, OFFICE: ERLANGER, KY. 


Architects: Design assistance 
for metal walls now available. 


Rigidly pre-tested, this aluminum pivoted window was designed for monumental construction. 


Write today for complete construction details of VPA-1, see Sweet's Architectural File, 3a/Mic. 
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Editorial 


Schools for an age 
of confusion 


For years it was the Cassandra cry of American educators that an 
apathetic public was condemning its own sons and daughters to educational 
mediocrity. The public would always find something more pressing than 
education to worry about. Incidents in the cold war and unease about the 
U.S. economy would always crowd education off the front pages. The 
last thing the educators anticipated was that these very crises that had 
once diverted the public would one day scare it into realizing that education 
is the country’s basic defense. 
The scare had been brewing for some time and was composed of many 
anxious elements: the frustrations of never clearly winning an international 
dispute, the bafflement of a clinging recession. Yet what triggered it was 
nothing larger than the faint beep-beep of the first Sputnik. The storm of 
confusion and terror broke. Americans were left looking at each other in 
fright and ignorance. 
As happens in storms, unlikely partners find themselves thrown together. 
Thus it was that American intellectuals and businessmen, neither of whom 
had been steadily focusing on the problems of public school education, 
suddenly found themselves working together for the same cause. They were 
both trying to patch up the educational system, and both felt somewhat 
guilty they had been absent from schools for so long. 
It had become obvious to both groups that, if only to advance their self- 
interest, education had to be served. For the intellectual, particularly for 
the newly prominent scientist, better schools were the only way to 
guarantee more capable assistants. For the businessman, particularly for 
the corporate executive who had recently learned that a higher level of com- 
munity education meant a higher rate of consumption and more capable 
personnel for his own undertakings, better schools were the only way to 
get a corner on the future. Although their interest came rather late, and 
was in many cases not motivated by altruism, its effects can already 
be noted. 
Thus, expenditure for the public school system rose above the $10 billion 
level for the first time in 1957; it was also in that year, the year of 
Sputnik I, that those expenditures rose for the first time above 3 per cent 
of our gross national product. In the latest academic year, 1958-59, $14.1 
billions were spent on public school education—a more respectable 3.15 per 
cent of GNP. School bond issues have recently had an easier time of it— 
80 per cent of all issues requested this year have been approved, as against 
73 per cent last year. 
As well as financial support, substantive thought has recently been given 

to education. Most valuable of the many searching studies made to date is 
Dr. James Conant’s The American High School Today. (“The academically 


continued on page 109 
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BRICK BUILDS BETTER CURTAIN WALLS 


Downers Grove High School Addition 

Downers Grove, Illinois 

Architects and Engineers: Holabird & Root, Chicago 
General Contractor: S$. N. Nielsen Company, Chicago 
Mason Subcontractor: V. S$. Wallgren Company, Chicago 


Made from Lower Kittanning Clays 
PRODUCTS 
The architectural excellence of this modern school @ 
addition is emphasized with Darlington Royal Face 


Brick. Through rigid quality control, Darlington pro- D A R L } N G T @) N 


vides color consistency and size uniformity for greater 

structural beauty, permanence, and dimensional coordi- Royal FACE BRICK 
nation. These outstanding qualities, combined with the ® 

lower initial costs and lower maintenance costs of brick a aoe oe NORMAN 
curtain wall construction, have made Darlington Royal 


Shade #55 Gray 
Shades +30, #25 
the choice for fine buildings everywhere. Shede #30 Gray 


Shade #25 Gray end 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY (Est. 1894) 


(Trim Brick) Request - 
332 South Michigan Avenue °* Chicago 4, lilinois Also DARLINGTON STASO 


GLAZED BRICK 


IN EXCITING SATIN FINISHED PASTEL COLORS 


A Lowest Maintenance 
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Editorial continued 


talented student is not being sufficiently challenged.”) Almost of equal value 
is a study by the business-directed Committee for Economic Development 
to be released next month. (“There is inadequate attention to what in busi- 
ness would be called research and development.”) Yet neither of these 
high-level grapplings, nor the local school-board discussions in which busi- 
nessmen and ‘intellectuals are now also taking part, have cleared up the 
confused situation of the U.S. schools. 

Support and study are not enough. The storm is still mushrooming 
beyond the control of those who are trying to fight it. Nearly 75 per cent 
of all American high schools could not afford a modern curriculum if they 
wanted one. In California this year overflow classes are being held in tents. 
The national “educational deficit” (the amount we should be spending to 
keep up with growth, but are not) is estimated variously at $6.8 and $9 
billion a year. In the face of this desperate need, far greater and more 
devoted efforts will be needed from education’s new patrons. The special 
skills that they have developed in their own fields, research techniques and 
management methods, must now be given to the schools. 

These are, then, the new ideas and methods that ForuM has considered 
worth exploring in this issue. Five of them, each a topical question with 


which school boards across the country must wrestle, appear particularly 
noteworthy. They are: 


Can educational productivity be increased by technology? 


A survey of the various attempts to increase learning by technological 
means shows that one of the potential teaching aids that needs the most 
work for improved efficiency is the schoolhouse itself (page 110). 


Must an industrial-age school emulate industry? 


A critical look at John Lyon Reid’s machinelike high school in Millbrae, 
Calif. shows some of the liabilities of a school that reflects the efficiency it 
achieves rather than the human qualities it seeks to inculcate (page 126). 
Are there designs which can improve the quality of our local schools? 


A deliberately nonindustrial, relaxed elementary school in California by 
Architects Callister & Rosse indicates that the answer is yes. It also indi- 
cates that a more human environment can mean higher marks (page 116). 
Can good schools be built at low costs? 


Two low-cost schools in western Michigan by Architects Vander Meiden 
& Koteles argue that attention to construction details can save money for 
educational extras. A similar conclusion is reached in a recent study by the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories (page 120). 


What sort of program for education beyond the high school can com- 
munities develop? 


The public junior college is now emerging as the most significant exten- 
tion of the U.S. educational system. Ernest J. Kump’s design for a college 
near San Francisco is among the best examples of this trend (page 134). 

Such an example indicates that the architect’s role in answering these 
questions is a uniquely creative one. He must do more than merely provide 
the forms for a new kind of higher-productivity school; since many of the 
business-sponsored management methods and new scientific techniques have 
not yet been tested and are bound to lead to some confusion along the way, 
he must create buildings that may be considerably reconverted later on. As 
stated in the CED’s report: “Perhaps the greatest need of all in our educa- 
tional system is for methods of determining what is useful, and accelerating 
the adoption of new ideas.” This is the job of the professional. 
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School trends 


The productivity push in schools 


On top of other problems, 
a new age of educational 
experiment now threatens 
to make many “modern” 
school plants obsolete. 
How can school boards 
and architects plan for a 
future still not clear? 


BY OGDEN TANNER 


DRAWING BY TED ANDRESAKES 


The most significant new ingredient 
in the educational stew now bubbling 
healthily around the U.S. is not the 
enrollment crisis, nor the teacher-class- 
room shortage, nor even the aging 
“school palaces” controversy that still 
raises its unlovely head from time to 
time. It involves answers to all of 
them, to be sure. But the new ingredi- 
ent is really a maturing, if still slightly 
confused, approach to education, with 
a new “productivity” as its goal. 
The new productivity marches under 
many banners, most of which boil down 
to better teacher utilization and inten- 
sified student effort. There is growing 
agreement that not only is the “gifted” 
child being left largely unchallenged, 
but that some not-so-gifted children 
could learn better and faster as well. 
French and Spanish, algebra and geom- 
etry are creeping down into the lower 
grades for the first time, and college 
courses such as calculus are penetrat- 
ing the upper years of high school. 
School days are growing longer by a 
half an hour, an optional period, an 
extra subject. School years are includ- 
ing more and longer summer sessions, 
not only for remedial courses but for 
voluntary acceleration work, fore- 
shadowing year-around, air-conditioned 
schools. Guidance counselors are multi- 
plying, helping students to find their 
individual interests and pursue them 
independently. Television, films, and 
tape-fed “language laboratories” con- 
tinue to proliferate, making new sub- 
jects and skilled teachers available 
where they were not before. The school 
system itself continues to reform on 
new lines: the old “K-8” elementary 
school and four-year high school, opened 
up years ago to accommodate junior 
high schools (K-6, 3, 3), are being 
joined by new experiments with K-4, 
4, 4, including advanced college place- 
ment courses, and even K-6, 4, 4, with 
two years of junior college thrown in. 
The planning and design implications 
of this newest revolution in schools are 
already vast and varied, and promise 
to become more so. There is increasing 
evidence that the experiments, indeed, 
have only just begun. Furthermore, 


the experimenters themselves caution 
architects that, even beyond their own 
present recommendations, still other 
concepts may develop, and room for 
further change must be built in. A 
sharp challenge was made this year in 
a slim booklet by J. Lloyd Trump, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois.* The “Trump report” pro- 
poses a radical reorganization of 
schools, not only to make better use 
of scarce teaching talent, but also to 
improve the quality of learning by 
stimulating students to think and work 
more on their own. 

The most striking recommendation 
of the report, and one urged repeatedly 
by other progress-minded educators, is 
the abandonment of the standard “egg- 
crate” classrooms of 25 to 35 seats in 
favor of more variety in learning 
methods, staff, scheduling, and sur- 
roundings. The proposals: 1) large in- 
struction groups of 100 or more in 
large rooms, using material more care- 
fully prepared by fewer and better-paid 
“teacher specialists” and introduced 
through lectures, demonstrations, films, 
or television (these sessions, varying 
in length, would take up about 12 
hours, or 40 per cent, of the student’s 
week); 2) small discussion groups of 
12 to 15 students in seminars, where 
topics would be developed further by 
“general teachers,” who would also 
have more opportunities for individual 
guidance and evaluation (six hours, or 
20 per cent); 3) increased individual 
study in more private quarters, such 
as the boothlike carrels provided in 
some college libraries, and independent 
projects in and out of school (12 hours, 
or 40 per cent); 4) specialists to round 
out a more efficient teaching “team,” 
including parents or apprentice teach- 
ers as part-time “instruction assist- 
ants” to correct papers and supervise 
laboratory work, aides and clerks to 


*“Images of the Future—A New Approach to the 
Secondary School,” by J. Lioyd Trump, director of 
the Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, 
appointed by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation. Copies available from the Commission at 
200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, II. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


take over administrative chores and 
free others up the line for teaching, 
and consultants drawn from the com- 
munity for advice and student talks. 
Each pupil would be able to move for- 
ee ward at close to his own speed, instead 
of having to sit all year inaclass either 
behind or ahead of his actual abilities. 

What the Trump report optimistic- 
ally describes, of course, is a collegelike 
approach made still more efficient and 
applied at high school level. How do 
you design a school that can experi- 
ment with such a program, adjust to 
new findings, or return to more con- 
veritional ways if it does not prove out? 
At this writing, a workshop of ten 
leading school architects and a score 
of educators were exploring the ques- 
tion at the University of Michigan— 
and coming up with a surprising diver- 
sity of answers (to be reported in 
detail later). Some felt a “Trump plan” 
would allow less attention to the indi- 
vidual student, others, a great deal 
more. By his interpretation, Architect 
John Lyon Reid estimated that a 
Trump school would require 40 per cent 
more space per student than today’s 
conventional school; on the other hand, 
the administrators of the new Wayland, 
Mass. High School (page 114) felt 
that in their interpretation they could 
get along with 50 per cent less. Per- 
haps the most interesting demonstra- 
; tion came from Reid, who showed how 
ee a the loft plan of his new Mills High 
ae. School could adapt to the Trump pro- 
3 gram without any rebuilding; the 
variety of new spaces created, in fact, 
might mitigate some of the criticisms 
tis of the present school (see page 126). 


The exploding classroom 


The first steps in loosening up 
¢ schools for a more productive educa- 
wage tion, of course, came years ago with 
‘ the advent of larger, pleasanter class- 
rooms and movable furniture, which 
first permitted kindergarten and lower- 

me grade teachers to arrange their space 

"i more freely for a variety of activities 
ate and projects. Soon a work alcove ap- 
fag peared off the classroom and became 
an indispensable new kind of space 
for individual projects, conferences, 
teacher work, and storage (for a new 
version, see page 123). By now the al- 
cove has grown up and gone to high 
school in dozens of different kinds of 
larger, multiuse spaces shared by 


neighboring classrooms, which open up 
to them through glass walls and over 
low storage dividers. In some new 
schools, walls between adjoining class- 
rooms are being folded back or up with 
varying success, converting smaller 
spaces into larger ones for meetings, 
group projects, plays, or lunch. 

Along with the unfreezing of long- 
standardized classrooms into larger, 
more varied, and more flexible learn- 
ing spaces, sheer size has demanded a 
breakup of more and more big schools 
into smaller building units for ad- 
ministrative and psychological reasons, 
not to mention fire risk and insurance 
rates, and the fact that separated units 
can be built to present needs and added 
onto later. But whether a school is 
planned as a_ collection of “little 
schools,” or as a single, massive “loft 
plan”, it could still become a white 
elephant overnight if it is not designed 
for change inside. 

Among new classroom-cluster schools, 
some have already foregone flexibility 
by permanently placing toilets, heating 
rooms, closets, and stairs between their 
teaching spaces. Others, however, sug- 
gest ways to accommodate change. In 
three new schools in Laredo, Tex., for 
example, Architects Caudill, Rowlett & 
Scott have used compact, economical 
units of four classrooms grouped 
around an unusually tight central util- 
ity core (1). Since partitions between 
classrooms are not load-bearing, they 
can be designed either to fold back, 
giving day-to-day flexibility in com- 
bined project or lunchrooms, or to be 
easily removable or rearrangeable to 
provide more slowly changing combi- 
nations of larger and smaller spaces. 
At high school level, the new regional 
school at Hebron, Conn. has its fixed 
utilities removed to one side, leaving 
each home-room unit for 120 to 150 
students still more open to change (2). 
At present the space is divided by 
movable storage units into five conven- 
tional classrooms. The cabinetwork, 
however, can easily be moved around 
to accommodate a transitional program, 
a “core” curriculum of closely related 
subjects, or whatever else may come. 
(Architect: Louis J. Drakos; Educa- 
tional Consultants: Sargent & Mitchell.) 
At a new teachers’ college planned for 
the Chicago Board of Education by 
Architects Perkins & Will, a string of 
hexagonal classrooms and conference 
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rooms can be further subdivided to 
give no less than four different sizes 
of teaching space, in addition to in- 
dividual study booths in the hall (3). 

Still other schools have committed 
themselves more fully to emerging edu- 
cational patterns. At Maryland’s North 
Hagerstown High (4), each grade of 
up to 400 students has its own class- 
rooms grouped around a “learning 
laboratory” for arts and crafts, science 
and dramatics. During lunch hour, 
meetings, or plays, the learning labora- 
tories of adjoining grades are opened 
to a central dining-assembly room, 
which also serves as a headquarters 
for club meetings and social events 
after school. Right off this big space 
are smaller interior rooms where stu- 
dents can drop by for a talk with their 
counselor without trudging up to the 
“front office,” other spaces where they 
can hold small meetings, play record- 
ings, or run films. There are also con- 
venient workrooms and storage spaces 
needed by teachers for all their new 
equipment and curricular work but not 
always remembered in new school plans. 
(Architects: McLeod & Ferrara; Edu- 
cational Consultants: Engelhardt, En- 
gelhardt, Leggett & Cornell.) 

In the new Garinger Senior High 
School in Charlotte, N.C., the same 
consultants helped organize three little 
schools of 600 students each, not by 
grade, but by cross section of the school 
as a whole, to mix students of different 
ages and interests (5). Each block- 
shaped unit has some of the interior 
flexibility of the loft-plan type of school, 
yet all classrooms face outside or 
toward a central court. The narrower 
links joining classroom blocks are 
equipped as student lounges, meeting 
rooms, and high-windowed audio-visual 
teaching rooms seating 100 or more. 
(Architects: A. G. Odell Jr. & Assoc.) 

In a third school shown on the 
following page (6), planned for a 
college-oriented community, the Engel- 
hardt firm subdivided the plant by sub- 
ject matter. At the core of its human- 
ities center may be seen the same use- 
ful special rooms, in this case assigned 
to language training, conferences, proj- 
ects, remedial reading, student pub- 
lications. Beside the normal-sized class- 
rooms, there are also central audio- 
visual and speech-dramatics rooms seat- 

ing 50 separately or 100 together. 
Again a deep floor plan, a frame struc- 
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ture and no load-bearing interior walls 
permit rearrangement of spaces should 
other needs arise. (Concord-Carlisle 
Regional High School, Concord, Mass.; 
Architect: Warren H. Ashley.) 


The high-school college 


One of the most remarkable of the 
new schools, and perhaps the closest 
yet to what Dr. Trump ordered, is now 
being built not far away in Wayland, 
Mass. (7). Like the Concord school, 
it is arranged as a tight group of 
little “colleges” of related arts and 
sciences (since most of the students : 2 BE] 
here will be going on to real colleges, - : RO 


vocational departments are left to other . 
nearby schools). At the center of each 
“college” is a reference-resource center, ewferd]s x] 

a sort of sub-library where current 
texts, periodicals, tapes, and films in 

that field are kept readily available to 
students and teachers, and a row of 
private study booths provided to use 
them in. In addition to normal-sized 
classrooms for 25 to 30 students, each 
college has the use of an adjoining 
lecture room seating 125 or 150 stu- 
dents (amphitheater-style for better 
visibility), and a 350-seat little theater 
in the nearby arts building. For smaller 
groups of 10 to 12 there is a generous 
handful of conference rooms. Each 
college has its own teaching staff; in 
the social-studies—business building, for 
example, there will be three social- 
studies teachers, two business teachers, 
three teacher-college “interns” learning 
the ropes at less than full teacher’s 
pay, and a clerk-librarian to supervise 
the reference room and handle dupli- 
cating, student records, and other ad- 
ministrative duties. To provide for 
change even in this advanced layout, 
most interior partitions will be of in- 
expensive, sound-absorbent layers of 
gypsum board, which can be torn out 
to rearrange spaces, either toward still 
more variety, or even back to standard 
classrooms. (The Architects Collabora- 
tive; Educational Consultants: Karg- 
man, Mitchell & Sargent.) 
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The vanishing gym? 


In Wayland and other productivity- 
minded schools, not only are teaching 
spaces undergoing radical change, but 
the big common spaces of gymnasium, 
auditorium, and cafeteria are coming 
under more serious questioning. Not 
only are they expensive for the amount 
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of time they are in use, school men 
are discovering, but they are not al- 
ways appropriate to new educational 
goals. The big, professionally equipped 
high school auditorium and stage may 
be the pride of the community, and 
in some cases the only place for town 
meetings and visiting artists. But it 
often stands idle 90 per cent of the 
time, used by the school itself only 
for a general assembly once a week, 
if that. One answer is to make the 
auditorium divisible into smaller every- 
day teaching spaces easily darkened 
and ventilated for audio-visual use. In 
a scheme for Nevada’s new Boulder 
City High School (Architects Zick & 
Sharp, with Stanford University’s 
School Planning Laboratory), motor- 
driven, soundproofed partitions are be- 
ing developed to close off the back part 
of the auditorium into two rooms seat- 
ing about 100 each (8). An enlarged 
projection booth between and above 
them will house television equipment, 
film storage, a work desk, and controls 
for lighting, air conditioning, and 
partitioning. The front part of the 
auditorium can be used simultaneously 
as a larger lecture hall or little theater 
for 200. For large events, the walls 
will be rolled back and extra chairs 
added to seat a total of 600. 

Wayland’s answer, on the other hand, 
is to eliminate the big standard audi- 
torium completely, using a little theater 
and lecture rooms instead. At the same 
time Wayland provides a noteworthy 
solution to the “basketball-itis,” which 
many educators feel has long afflicted 
U.S. communities to the detriment of 
other sports, not to mention academic 
values. Instead of the standard gym- 
nasium, expensively equipped for Sat- 
urday-night basketball games and little 
else, Wayland is building a big field- 
house (9) or “cage” not unlike those 
in use at some colleges. It will have a 
removable basketball floor, and space 
for track, tennis, and other outdoor 
sports which normally have to stop in 
cold or wet weather. Its proponents 
point out that the space, besides being 
more versatile, is less expensive per 
square foot than academic areas, rather 
than more ($11 per sq. ft. at Wayland, 
compared to $15 for the main building 
group). Furthermore, it is big enough 
for almost everything from graduations 
to a small-sized county fair. 

The school cafeteria seems more 


likely to remain, as long as hot-lunch 
programs stay in style. But an increas- 
ing number of elementary schools have 
found it cheaper and pleasanter to cart 
food directly to their homelike new 
classrooms (some from an economical 
central kitchen serving the whole school 
system). And more high schools are 
either decentralizing their eating facil- 
ities along with their academic spaces, 
or, in the general trend toward treating 
teen-agers like responsible human be- 
ings, have begun to break up the big 
noisy central cafeteria into different 
levels or semipartitioned spaces where 
students can eat in smaller, informal 
groups around tables of normal size. 

In the push toward higher produc- 
tivity for the educational dollar, there 
are plenty of tools and techniques 
which still need sorting out. The pros 
and cons of television are still hotly 
argued, but most schools are either 
experimenting with it or providing for 
it in their plans (the newest experi- 
ment: lessons beamed to schools over 
a 200-mile radius by a high-flying 
DC-7). Better management methods are 
showing schools how to consolidate 
their teaching talent as well as their 
books and equipment. Business ma- 
chines and computers are coming into 
use not only for school business rec- 
ords, but to keep pace with the growing 
complexity of short-period and indi- 
vidual scheduling, tests, and grading. 
Big-city school systems are beginning 
to delve deeper into their own problems 
of specialized schools, and of land 
shortages and shifting school popula- 
tions, as well as juvenile crime. 

Despite all the individual experi- 
ments, some educators feel that a break- 
through to really better schools is long 
overdue, and that it cannot be brought 
about without a unified, comprehensive 
job of basic research and development 
to pull all the bits and pieces together. 
Others remain skeptical that business 
inventions can be applied to teach- 
ing without the loss of the close per- 
sonal relationships that lie at the core 
of a good education. Meanwhile, the 
outpouring of new concepts, new ma- 
chines, and new materials could easily 
outrun school boards and architects 
who lose sight of basic educational, 
and human, aims. For whether they 
make more productive—and more beau- 
tiful—schools or not, their buildings 
will shape the child. 
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A pleasant place for learn- 
ing grows from Archi- 
tects Callister and Rosse’s 
respect for the site, the 
materials—and children 


Puvivs: MUBLEY BALE 

Deliberately scaled down, deliberately 
nonindustrial, deliberately domestic, 
this group of nine classrooms—the be- 
ginning of an elementary school on ten 
acres of serene California slope—is the 
antithesis in aim of the briskly efficient 
kind of educational “facility” being 
bolted together in countless school dis- 
tricts across the country. 

Its classrooms are grouped three to a 
roof (but each one would have been in 
a separate little building, if state 
agencies had not taken a slightly more 
stringent view toward the design than 
the local school board’s). 

In the shade of four enormous, pro- 
tective oaks, ennobling the site, these 
three buildings are connected by walks 
which in turn are canopied and shaded 
by extensions of the wide overhangs. 
The line of these canopies is also con- 
tinued right into the classroom, under 
the roof gable. Under the central sky- 
light is a frame carrying vinyl] plastic 
diffusers to soften and spread illumi- 
nation (see page 119). It also brings 
down the height of the generous rooms 
(960 sq. ft.) to dimensions friendly to 
children. 

The buildings are not unlike a trio 
of barges riding the waves of the land. 
They are all wood except for the alumi- 
num skylights, some steel beams, and 
the hardware. The filler panels in the 
walls are redwood on the exterior, hem- 
lock on the interior. Nowhere is there 
a hard iron lally column; walk shelters 
are peeled wood poles set sometimes 
upon cylindrical concrete bases, some- 
times directly in the ground, and 
notched to receive the beams above. 

Why such friendly domesticity, so 
unusual in today’s schoolhouses? It is 
not all sentiment—sentiment of parents 
for children, or of architects for a site: 
in the experience of the teachers and 
the superintendent of the school dis- 
trict, children who study in classrooms 
that are warm in character and isolated 
from one another achieve higher scho- 
lastic averages. 
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Slatted overhangs kill direct sunlight without 
blocking all sky illwmination from classroom 
windows. The nine classrooms cost $171,500, 
$14.57 per sq. ft., plus an additional $47,734 
for site improvements. 
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CORTE MADERA SCHOOL: 

Portola Valley, Calif. 

ARCHITECTS: Callister & Rosse 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 

John A. Blume & Assocs. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Daniel Yanow 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Ben Lezin 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 

Hub Pacific Building Co., Dan Dana 
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Natural finishes are stressed inside the class- 
rooms as well as outside. Each of the class- 
rooms has its own outdoor space for quiet 
play, bounded by louvered fences close to the 
building, but farther out the three spaces 


merge into a mutual area for more active, 
louder recreation. These buildings are the 
beginning of a school; eventually a pair of 
kindergartens, three more classrooms, and a 
multiuse building will be added. 


For $7.01 a sq. ft., rural Robinson County 
got a handsome, stone-faced school that would 
be a credit to many better-off communities. 
Steel joists are exposed overhead in the class- 


School tren ds rooms—one of the school’s many cost-saving 


Quality on a budget 


Although they do not look In western Michigan, where severe 
winters and industry-jacked labor 
it, these two schools by wages have kept school building costs 


the same architects aver- high, two young architects have found 
ways to reduce costs nearly $3 per 
aged only $8.64 a Sq. ft. sq. ft. below other schools in the state. 


The secret: careful design Two years ago the architects, John 
Vander Meiden (40) and Michael J. 


Koteles (32) of Grand Haven, Mich., 
ee brought in their economy elementary 
ee school for rural Robinson Township at 
: the astounding cost of $7.01 a sq. ft.* 
od Last year they kept the costs of their 
Mary A. White School in Grand Haven, 
ie which was designed with an eye for 
et beauty and educational experimenta- 
tion, down to $10.27 a sq. ft. They are 
now working on a high school for 


features. The adequately proportioned class- 
rooms (24 ft. by 30 ft.) are partitioned by 
lightweight 8 in. block walls finished with two 
coats of plastic paint, suffer only from a lack 
of special wardrobe space. 


nearby Muskegon that is being built 
at $10.03 a sq. ft. And as they work, 
their reputation for delivering quality 
schools on a tight budget is spreading 
across the country. 

Vander Meiden, a veteran of North 
Africa and Sicily, came home to 
practice architecture in Grand Haven 
five years ago after getting his degree 
at Michigan State University and 
after working for several contracting 
and architectural offices. He explains 
his success with costs this way: ‘There 
is no one miracle in the planning or 
building of schools that allows savings. 
It is the continual search in every de- 
sign and construction detail for the 
elimination of unnecessary labor and 


120 "Including costs of construction, built-in equipment, sewage; excluding land, landscaping, fees, movable equipment. 
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material costs that pays off. By ana- 
lysis of every detail in advance, un- 
pleasant cost surprises are eliminated.” 

Yet there are surprises in the 
Vander Meiden & Koteles schools. The 
biggest of them is that, even with the 
architects’ passion for economy, the 
schools are pleasant places in which to 
learn and to teach. This results in part 
from a generous use of materials and 
methods that are not usually found in 
low-cost schools. Some of the materials 
and methods used by the architects are: 
terrazzo floors and ceramic tile wain- 
scoting in corridors and washrooms, 
forced hot-water heat controlled by in- 
dividual thermostats in the classrooms, 
noncombustible structure and deck, 20- 
year bonded roof, and fluorescent lights. 
But the schools’ pleasantness also re- 
sults from the respectful use of some 
simple materials that low-cost schools 
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For $10.27 a sq. ft., comfortable Grand Haven, 
Mich. got a school that is both a distinctive 
educational plan and the best piece of munici- 
pal architecture in town. Main feature of the 
Mary A. White School’s plan is the special 


generally do employ. For example, 
the exposed steel joists of the Robin- 
son Township School are not dressed 
up in many colors, but are all painted 
a rich brown, giving high-level interest 
and unity throughout the building. 
Similarly, the ceiling of the Mary A. 
White School is composed of mineral 
tile set in a 2 ft. by 2 ft. exposed T 
system which allows the ceiling to 
be easily removed. The appearance 
of the schools is thus contemporary in 
the most profound sense; from a care- 
ful analysis of materials and function, 
both good design and economy have 
been achieved. 


Robinson Township School 


Rural Robinson Township had ac- 
cumulated over the years no less than 
seven run-down elementary schools, no 
one of which was large enough to take 


educational space between classrooms (above, 
right). This and other extras, such as the 
generous planting garden (above, left) in the 
kindergarten, are allowed by the school’s basic 
construction economy. 


the district’s 360 students from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. It 
would obviously be more efficient to 
combine them under one roof. But to 
raise the necessary funds (estimated 
at $170,000) meant that the tax rate 
would jump a steep 11 mills. Never- 
theless, based on the architects’ as- 
surances that the building would be 
built as inexpensively as possible, the 
bond issue was passed by a comfort- 
able two-to-one vote. 

As it turned out, the total cost of 
the 18,167 sq. ft. building was $127,478. 
This put the per-pupil cost at the incre- 
dibly low figure of $354. And, as the 
plan on the following page shows, the 
school is not designed to provide much 
beyond classrooms: a storage room off 
the principal’s office doubles as a health 
office; the multipurpose room is usable 
only as a luncheon room or for games 


continued on page 123 
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QUALITY ON A BUDGET 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
28'x 71' 


SCIENCE 


Cost savers used in these schools 


Architects Vander Meiden & Koteles find 
that their cost-saving devices fall into three 
categories: design techniques, materials 
selection, and construction methods. Here 
is a summary of typical economies in each 
category: 


Design techniques 

> Select a level site with good drainage, 
low water table. 

> Detail drawings and specifications so 
carefully that few extras will show up after 
contract is let. 

> Design a one-story building with load- 
bearing walls and a table-flat roof. 

> Place long axis of classrooms at right 


Plan of the Robinson Township School shows 
several economies: the uncomplicated form, 
classrooms without individual toilets or access 
to outdoors, the tight administrative offices. 
And, despite the label on the door, the multi- 


angle to corridor, thus limiting corridor 
length. 

> Do not overdesign structurally by adding 
“fudge factors” for extra safety. 

> Design throughout for standard sizes in 
construction materials. 


Materials selection 

> Indicate to contractors what products are 
acceptable; specify alternatives so that com- 
petitive bids will be received on each item. 
> Use aluminum instead of stone sills (sav- 
ing up to 50 per cent). 

> Do not use movable sash and louvered 
doors unless ventilation studies indicate a 
need (saving an average $7 per louver). 

> Use fireproofed, wooden doors instead of 
metal fire doors (saving $35 each). 

> Inside, use hollow core institutional 
doors instead of solid (saving $15 each). 
>» Use concrete block on reinforced con- 
crete footings instead of poured concrete for 
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purpose room is not large enough to serve 
as a gym or full-size auditorium. But because 
of the school’s careful details, well-lighted 
corridors, and quality materials, it seems 
neither cramped nor impoverished. 


foundation walls (saving 50 cents per sq. ft. 
of foundation wall surface). 


Construction methods 

> Eliminate pipe trenching. 

> Leave underside of roof exposed, no 
ceilings (saving 50 cents per sq. ft.). 

> Bond brick veneer to lightweight block 
walls with galvanized reinforcement ties 
instead of header blocks (saving 10 cents 
per sq. ft.). 

>» Reduce height and cost of chimneys by 
use of forced draft boilers (saving an 
estimated $300 per installation). 

> Nail wood to lightweight block instead 
of bolting it wherever structurally feasible 
(saving 7 cents per linear foot). 

> Instead of using prefab, floor-to-ceiling 
window wall panels, build up wall of 6 in. 
lightweight block, insulation, sash, and ex- 
terior finish panel (saving an estimated 
$1.20 to $2.70 per sq. ft.). 
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—it was designed to be split into two 
more classrooms when expansion is 
necessary. 

But the tight plan of the Robinson 
County School was not the most signif- 
icant explanation of its low square- 
foot cost. Far more important for that 
purpose were the cumulative cost-cut- 
ting devices, large and small, used by 
the architects. These included such 
major items as a level, sandy, and 
hence well-drained site (which had to 
be defended against the attacks of 
a swamp-suspicious schoolboard mem- 
ber) and foundation walls of concrete 
block rather than poured concrete 
(which Vander Meiden and Koteles 
figure saved them 50 cents per sq. ft. 
of wall surface). There were also many 
inventive minor items. For example, 
the architects had observed in their 
contracting experience that much on- 
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Plan of the Mary A. White School reflects 
the experimental nature of the educational 
program and the community thought given to 
the school: 
(the school does not have a hot-lunch pro- 


the public lobby, the PTA kitchen 


site time was wasted in cutting con- 
crete blocks to fit irregular measure- 
ments; in their schools all walls and 
openings now conform to the block 
module. Similarly, they found that 
case-hardened screw-tight nails had 
enough holding power in lightweight 
block and could be used in place of 
bolts for attaching wood furring strips, 
door jambs, and frames. Unorthodox 
but adequate. 


Mary A. White School 


Essentially the same methods were 
used in the building of the notice- 
ably more commodious Mary A. White 
School (kindergarten through sixth 
grade) in nearby Grand Haven. But, in 
this case, they were used not merely to 
economize but also to allow the school 
builders to spend more money on extra 
educational facilities. 


gram), the large administrative spaces, and 
the two-story multipurpose 
signed to double as a gym and auditorium. 
Corridors can be somewhat narrow (10 ft.) 


room is de- 


because classrooms are self-contained, 


The most striking extra in the 
plan of the school is the unexpected 
space between adjacent classrooms. The 
outer portion of this space is a ward- 
robe, with good access out to play 
areas (see plan); the central portion 
houses the washrooms; and the inner 
portion is used for a supplementary 
teaching area more or less like the 
L-shaped alcoves of the famous Crow 
Island School (ForuM, Oct. ’55). Ad- 
vanced students may go there to work 
on special projects after completion of 
tests that the rest of the class is still 
sweating through; and, because of the 
glass partitions above the dividing 
walls, the students may still be ob- 
served by their home-room teachers. 

The 210-pupil school has other luxury 
features that somewhat increased its 
total cost ($195,127) as well as its per- 
pupil cost ($929). Among them are its 
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Outdoor spaces of the Mary A. White School, 
like the kindergarten court (bottom), were de- 
signed to be logical extensions of the interior. 
Also, equipment for neighborhood sporting 
events is kept in lockers that are accessible 


outdoor classroom, its generous lobby 
and PTA kitchen for public occasions, 
and its fireplace-equipped library. But 
the point is that the Mary A. White 
School was not built under emergency 
conditions; it was built as a community 
facility that will continue to serve a 
fairly stable, fairly well-to-do popu- 
lation for some time in the future. It 
will also serve as an excellent core 
from which to expand when additional 
classrooms become necessary. 

The architects readily admit that an 
important reason for the planning suc- 
cess of the Mary A. White School was 
the citizens’ advisory committee, com- 
posed of teachers and laymen, which 
gave them a clear picture of the town’s 
needs and desires. The committee vis- 
ited many schools throughout the state, 
concluded that a school of the quality 
they preferred would cost no less than 


from the outside. By contrast, the Robinson 
Township School (top) sits on its level 
site without relation to outside activities. 
Funds for exterior development have recently 
become available. 


$15 per sq. ft. When Vander Meiden 
& Koteles surveyed the site and the 
program and allowed that they could 
do it for $10.50, their proposal was 
greeted with as much skepticism as 
delight. But the argument that the 
school could be designed with a more 
generous educational plan if Vander 
Meiden & Koteles were allowed to use 
their cost-cutting techniques won the 
day. Ultimately convincing was the fact 
that the school was actually built for 
only $10.27 a sq. ft. 

There are, to be sure, differences 
between the Mary A. White School 
and the Robinson Township School. 
Some of them are: the more ex- 
pensive school admits fresh air from 
the outside directly into heating units, 
whereas the cheaper depends on win- 
dows for all ventilation; porcelain 
enamel panels are used on the outside 


of the Mary A. White School, whereas 
cement asbestos board is used for the 
Robinson Township School; overhead 
pipes and joists have been covered with 
acoustical-mineral-tile suspended 
ceiling in the Mary A. White School 
for an extra cost of 50 cents a sq. ft. 
(Vander Meiden’s only esthetic regret 
about the exposed joists in the less 
expensive school is that the deck was 
not lowered to ceiling height because 
the school board hopes one day to 
put in a ceiling.) 

But for anyone who searches in these 
schools for quick answers to the nation- 
wide enigma of how to bring school 
building costs down to the point where 
they can be afforded by growing U.S. 
communities, the architects repeat: 
“There is no one miracle. It is the 
continual search for the contemporary 
way.” 
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School trends 


A just-completed study 
tells how to save 

on 15 key parts of the 
typical school 
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New ways to cut costs 


Editor’s note: This article is adapted 
from a forthcoming book on school 
costs by Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories. An offspring of the Ford Foun- 
dation, EFL recently surveyed the costs 
of 100 secondary schools in 16 states. 


If American communities are to get the 
most for their school-building dollars, 
they are going to have to pay a great 
deal more attention to unit construction 
costs than they do today. Economy in 
school building is not just a matter of 
efficient educational programming and 
design; it also demands great care in 
the choice of building components: 
foundations and plumbing; roofs and 
lighting; framing and heating. Indeed, 
the only intelligent way to save money 
on school construction is to start with 
a realistic program and a competent 
design—and follow through with the 
best buys possible on construction. 

Actually, economy in building should 
be considered quite apart from the 
question of how many rooms and other 
facilities a school should provide. These 
needs are tied intimately to a com- 
munity’s educational program and as 
such should be decided on long before 
an architect gets to blueprints. Granted 
that a town must weigh facilities 
against its resources—space and equip- 
ment are undoubtedly the biggest ele- 
ments in determining how many dollars 
the town will spend. But it should not 
mix questions of prudence in selecting 
facilities, which bear on educational 
philosophy and values, with questions 
of construction economy. 

To save money on construction costs, 
a community first has to have some idea 
of what it is paying for the various 
parts of its school. Total cost per square 
foot is a theoretical figure which be- 
comes truly useful only when it is bro- 
ken down into the cost per square foot 
of each of its components—fioors, walls, 
heating, lighting, etc. For example, 
there is much abstract discussion about 
the costs of different types of walls. If 
in a contractor’s estimate the cost per 
square foot of wall is isolated from all 


other construction expenses, it is possi- 
ble to pin down the price of a -par- 
ticular type of wall, compare it with 
others, and choose the type which is 
most economical. 

At the present time most builders 
break down the total cost of a school 
at the beginning of construction in 
order to justify and substantiate their 
monthly bills. In other words, their 
monthly statement is based on the per- 
centage of the amount of each part 
that is completed that month. These 
builder breakdowns are far from uni- 
form, but they do provide some basis 
for determining the relative cost of 
each building component. And, in cases 
where specification changes are pos- 
sible, the breakdowns can lead to reduc- 
ing the cost of those components that 
are out of line. 

In its recent survey EFL collected 
cost breakdowns for 72 secondary 
schools. Here is what these breakdowns 
show in average figures: 


COST/SQ. FT. OF GROSS BUILDING AREA 
Excavation 
Footings and foundations 
Structural frame 
Structural floors 
Roof deck 
Roofing and insulation 
Exterior walls (masonry, 
windows, glass) 
Interior partitions 
Finished floors 
Ceilings 
Plumbing 
Heating and ventilating 
Electrical and lighting 
fixtures 
Miscellaneous equipment 
(built-in) 
Contractor’s job overhead 


NOTE: All costs adjusted to the 1959 Engineering 
News Record Indez. 


Perhaps the most significant fact re- 
vealed by these averages is the impor- 
tance of mechanical components (i.e., 
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A school for the future? 


Moy : 4 iv ‘ 


Built on the principle of the industrial 
loft, highly adaptable to operating 
changes and monumental in effect, a 
California high school raises anew the 
question of humanism 


BY ALLAN TEMKO 


Overlooking the jet airstrips and new factories on 
the flat shore of the San Francisco Bay stands Mills 
High School in the midst of one of the prosperous 
young sprawling communities of the peninsula, 15 
miles south of San Francisco itself (2). This is the 
second essay of Architect John Lyon Reid in produc- 
ing a “loft plan” school in which, as in a factory, 
the exterior walls surround huge floor areas lighted 
through the roof, and in which large numbers of 
interior classrooms are consequently windowless 
(see plan). At Mills the windows of those class- 
rooms that do have a share of exterior wall are 
sealed, and ventilation is all mechanical. Movable 
partitions let classrooms be changed at will. 
Although much of the area was once occupied by 
the seigneurial 3,700-acre estate of Darius Ogden 


KERS 
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Mills, some of whose magnificent stands of eucalyp- 
tus and cypress remain on the school grounds, today 
Millbrae is an expanse of middle-class houses which 
have sprung up since the war. Like most suburbs, 
Millbrae is nondescript enough, but since this is 
California the homes are painted in gay pastels, 
cheerfully catching the sunlight. On the tawny hills 
to the west, bulldozers churn up dust, preparing 
the way for new, equally nondescript subdivisions. 
One wonders if the town will ever have residential 
architecture to match the grand, sober elegance of 
the high school in which its children are educated. 

For Mills, like its brotherly prototype a few miles 
away at Hillsdale, is not only a revolutionary educa- 
tional structure, it is also unmistakably a monu- 
ment. Although it lacks the dramatic sloping site 
and impressive three-level grouping of Hillsdale, 
Mills in its own right is as imposing in scale, and as 
formidable in mood, as a walled monastic establish- 
ment of the Middle Ages (1). The very plan, com- 
pactly organized around a great central court and 
two smaller courts at either side of the rear of the 
building, is cloistral; and the open galleries which 
border the courts, and link them together, enhance 
the cloistered effect. The great court, which meas- 
ures 252 ft. by 140 ft., is flanked on east and west 
by broad, low classroom wings. On the south it is 
closed by the administrative office, set in a deep 
loggia which is the main entrance to the building. 
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Data on the school: capacity, 2,000 students, optimum, 1,750; 
area, 196,400 sq. ft.; total cost, $83.5 million; cost per square 
foot, $17.82; cost per student at capacity, $1,760. Reid, Rockwell, 
Banwell § Tarics, architects; Burton L. Rockwell, partner in 
charge. The school board, having built two schools of this type, 
is well satisfied and is building two more.—ep. 


On the north all three courts are dominated by a 
nobly proportioned but austerely plain block which 
houses the auditorium and the gymnasiums, and 
which has the dimensions of a large abbey church. 

And certainly Mills is as serious as any Cistercian 
abbey in its deliberate suppression of ornamentation 
and color. All is manly, calm, ascetic: not the slight- 
est frill is discernible in the long, horizontal sweep 
of the walls. The silvery gray sheathing of transite, 
framed in aluminum, is set off only by the power- 
ful, black colonnades of steel. The exterior is re- 
lieved only by isolated metal doors and by a few 
glazed entries and window strips. None of the win- 
dows can be opened. The building is hermetic: it 
stands aloof on a low rise of lawn, sealed from the 
capricious, disorderly world around it. 

Indeed, with some pride, confronting a suburb 
littered with TV aerials, the school asserts its own 
disciplined ideal of rational order in a technological 
age. To convey this ideal has been the first purpose 
of the architect, whose structural scheme is in- 
separable from his searching philosophy of educa- 
tion, as is made strikingly apparent the instant the 
great court is entered (3). The dignity of this 
lordly space, if it provides the students with 
nothing else, should give them an intimation of the 
potential grandeur and unity of an environment 
created entirely, except for the sunlight and grass 
and shrubs, from industrial materials. 

For in the court the full strength of the steel- 
work suddenly comes into play: Architect Reid can 
probably give special thanks for its brilliant articu- 
lation to engineering partner Alexander Tarics 
who, as in all the firm’s work, participated in the 
design process from its earliest stage. There are few 
places—lIllinois Institute of Technology in Chicago 
is one—where steel can be seen employed with such 
lucid strength, and with esthetics so appropriate, 
in an educational setting. The virile columns—16 ft. 
tall and 28 ft. apart—create a steady, processional 
rhythm, reiterated by the beams exposed overhead 
in the spacious galleries (4), and this rhythm is 
the chief unifying factor of the design. Athenians, 
conversing eloquently, or pensive friars or nuns, 
rather than easy-mannered young Californians, 
might stroll in these broad promenades. 

Yet, in spite of the nobility of these spaces, their 
mood is strangely troubling, and grows more dis- 
turbing as each further step is taken. From the 
first it was clear that this would be a no-nonsense 
school, but the degree of sobriety with which it has 
been treated comes as a surprise. To be sure, the 
school’s raison d’étre—limitless flexibility of in- 
terior dispositions—might well justify the sacrifice , 
of certain amenities. But it comes as a surprise that 
the building has been stripped to its barest essen- 
tials, like a warship readied for action. 

The harshness of detailing verges on brutality. 
Not a single mechanical detail has been softened or 
concealed. Pipes, vents, electrical circuits are ex- 
posed as they would be in an industrial plant, 
simply hung from the steel overhead decking. If 
this mechanical clutter could have been saved from 
grimness by vivid color, the architect did not see 
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the chance. As on the outside of the building, alt-is 
chastened gray and black, with an occasional dull 
touch of brown. Yet the gray transite itself would 
have provided an admirably neutral complement for 
reds and yellows, oranges and blues; and brighter 
paint would not have been more expensive. 

But more than in the over-all somberness, or even 
in the outright indifference with which the lockers 
that line the walls were allowed to seem a dis- 
cordant part of the over-all pattern, the mood of 
the great court is vexing. One of the joys of court- 
yard existence is to have a view of tranquil enclosed 
space, but here the classrooms, already sealed from 
the outer world, are also shut off from the inner 
world the architect has created. It is little comfort 
to know that one day, if need be, the transite walls 
could be shifted or replaced with little cost or effort. 
For all that matters today, they might be steel plate. 

Still, one is willing to concede that the severity 
can perhaps be justified by the results it may yield 
within the classrooms themselves. And in fact, the 
corridors are scarcely uninviting. A suspended 
acoustical ceiling which hides the mechanical equip- 
ment; the natural illumination which floods down- 
ward through the well-spaced skylights; the stirring 
appearance of the steel colonnades marching bravely 
—at long intervals—through the building; and the 
fresh novelty of the zigzag arrangement of the 
movable wall partitions, all make for a pleasant 
effect, especially when the generously sized corridors 
are filled with children (5). When empty, however, 
without the bright clothing of the children to en- 
liven them, the corridors are rather forbidding. The 
colors are pale, even chilly; off-white, weak green, 
and predominant in the speckled resilient tile floor- 
ing, light gray. The doors are either cinnamon 
brown or an uninspired green. Again, even though 
liveliness could have been easily obtained—the 
baked enamel partitions, for example, certainly 
could have been ordered in more attractive colors— 
there seems to have been a deliberate renunciation 
of gaiety on the part of the architects. 

Once instruction begins, moreover, a goodly num- 
ber of classroom doors remain open (6)—strange 
in a school, where sounds carry. This is the first 
indication that the viewless, mechanically ventilated 
classrooms, on which the ultimate success of the 
school must rest, are profoundly unsatisfactory. 

What is one to make of these Kafkalike enclos- 
ures (7)? If Architect Reid, when planning Hills- 
dale, once spent two full days within a full-sized 
model of such a classroom at the University of 
Michigan, and reported no ill effects, I am sorry to 
say that my own experience has been quite the 
reverse. Claustrophobia set in fast. Furthermore, 
although extended rectifications of the ventilation 
system have by now prevented the rooms from 
growing overly warm, it is eerie to breathe an 
artificially created atmosphere when, a few feet 
away, beyond the walls, exists one of the finest 
natural climates on earth. Although Reid took 
pains to install an alternative to the electric-eye 
illumination control in the skylights (which turns 
the lamps on or off according to the intensity of 
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natural daylight), he failed to provide any alterna- 
tive to mechanical ventilation even in those few 
(about a dozen) rooms which have windows. Why 
operable sash were not installed is a mystery. 

And truly, in some respects the denaturalized 
classroom environment does seem the product of a 
mystique rather than of a rationale. One instructor 
(significantly a science teacher delighted with the 
entire concept as well as with his sumptuous labora- 
tory equipment) confided that the windowless rooms 
permit “absolute control” of the class. He meant 
this by way of praise, but the implications of the 
remark are harrowing. Is not a part of education, 
and surely far from an insignificant part, the 
facility to dream—to look out momentarily, for ex- 
ample, at a tree or singing bird? Mills High School, 
as might be guessed, almost willfully turns its side 
to the splendid trees on the eastern part of the site. 
The students, except when they go outdoors for 
sports, never see them. 

Yet the students have the advantage over the 
teachers, who spend most of their working day with- 
out much sight of greenery, and eat lunch in a com- 
partment (8) that resembles nothing so much as a 
junior officers’ wardroom below decks on a large 
ship (alas, without even the pin-ups that josh at 
unnatural isolation). The students’ cafeteria (9), 
although it has an unmistakable institutional look, 
at least has a view on one of the lateral courts; but 
once again the architect saw no reason why the long 
glass wall should have any apertures other than the 
doors at either end. Here was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to open an important room of the school, far 
from the instruction area, to the incomparable out- 
door air of northern California. The court might 
have been developed as an open-air eating space—a 
little social plaza, really, since the students’ store 
and activities room also front on it. The band prac- 
tice room is nearby. Noise does not matter here, 
close to the boys’ gym. 

But, as far as architecture is concerned, the only 
delight provided for the students is the dramatic 
structural display of the 92 ft. Vierendeel trusses 
which span the gymnasium block (14). Undeni- 
ably handsome, the steelwork does not seem enough. 

This systematic indifference to the emotional 
needs of the students, as detail adds to brutal detail, 
has a crushing effect. The student council room, with 
its exposed piping, might well be a corner of a fac- 
tory set aside for union meetings (and yet it is here 
that the PTA is also supposed to hold its teas). The 
restrooms—both for boys and girls—are not 


i. equipped with individual washbowls, but with com- 


munal basins at which coal miners might scrub up 
(10). The toilets in the boys’ locker room, designed 
with an arrogance which industrial workers would 
not tolerate, have no doors (11). 

What John Lyon Reid has created in Mills is not 
flexibility for the future, but poverty for the present. 
One school official, defending the concept of Mills 
and Hillsdale, pointed out the difficulties of getting 
bond issues passed in San Mateo County, whose per- 
capita income, it should be noted, ranks with the 


highest in the country. But the school, although it 
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may not be expensive to remodel, certainly was not 
cheap to build. Furthermore, why should it not have 
been costly? Why, for example, was the blank, star- 
ing wall of the gymnasium not enriched by a 
mural (14) ? Why was the library—theoretically one 
a of the key portions of the building—made a char- 
: acterless cubicle whose empty bookshelves (12) are 
a standing reproach to the sumptuously equipped 
gyms and shops? 

How much responsibility for Mills must be laid 
to the charge of the architect, and how much to 
the community itself, are questions worth ponder- 
ing. The gymnasiums, as they do in almost every 
American school, here continue to enjoy an entirely 
unwarranted architectural prominence. Squeezed 
: between them, and impossible to identify from the 
exterior, is an auditorium (13) so crassly handled 
that it is shuddering to visualize the ceremonies 
which will take place beneath the steel decking. The 
corrugations are filled with glass-fiber acoustical 
matting, on which the spotlights are turned. The 
stage curtains are buff colored and solid black. The 
projection booth is a glass box, plunked at the rear 
of the room. The Group Theater, in the heyday of 
proletarian drama of the thirties, could not have 
devised a colder room. 

All this could have been foreseen at Hillsdale, 
completed four years ago, and in almost every way 
a more congenial building. But, as if to reverse 
Picasso’s dictum: “We do it first, and others come 
along and make it pretty,” Reid in his second loft- 
plan school has seemed determined to make it as 
unpretty as possible. 

The problems facing American education may not 
be pretty, but in the third high school in this series, 
now under construction in the same district, Reid 
has altered his philosophy little. There will be some 
courts in the classroom wing, not primarily to give 
the students a glimpse of greenery, but to improve 
the ventilation system. There will be more color. 
But the fundamental hermetic quality will remain, 
hemmed-in, troglodytic, a dream of technocracy, as 
if the year were already 1984. 
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School trends 


The big growth in junior 
colleges means some ba- 
sic changes in education 
and some knotty problems 
in design, finance, and 
administration 


What has long been the missing link in 
U.S. education—an institution that is 
more than a local high school, but less 
than a university—is being supplied by 
a relatively new kind of establishment: 
the community college. And by the 
looks of things, the community, or pub- 
licly controlled, local junior college may 
‘goon become as big as the full-fledged 
university itself. 

The evidence is both in the rapid 
growth of junior colleges during the 
past 25 years, and in the predictable 
U.S. population increases over the 
decades to come. Twenty-five years ago 
there were 500 junior colleges in the 
U.S. (most of them private); their 
total enrollment was a mere 100,000 
students. Today, there are 667 junior 
colleges with nearly 900,000 students, 
and enrollment is growing at a fantas- 
tic rate. Finally, by 1965 some 60 per 
cent of all high school graduates will 
look for places to carry on their educa- 
tion—i.e., there will be some 5 million 
boys and girls looking for some sort of 
college! This is a figure that chills the 
blood of most university presidents. 


What is a junior college? 


In trying to find ways of meeting 
this huge demand for more learning, 
educators look upon the junior college 


Colleges for the community 


as a godsend. As a matter of fact, the 
junior college as such is nothing new— 
it has been around, in the U.S., since 
1896. What is new is the sudden, ex- 
plosive growth of junior colleges for 
specific, local communities. While a few 
experts feel that the words “junior 
college” are merely a euphemism for 
the old “trade school,” most realize that 
the junior college can accomplish at 
least three things not being accom- 
plished by any other educational tool 
in the U.S. today: first, it enables the 
less well-to-do to extend their education 
by two years beyond high school and 
at low cost; second, it gives students a 
two-year period in which to decide 
whether or not they want to proceed to 
a full-fledged college education; and, 
third, the junior college provides facili- 
ties for adult education on a scale never 
before available in U.S. communities. 

All three of these accomplishments 
are of major importance: the young- 
ster, whose parents cannot afford the 
$1,500 or more annually required for 
room and board at most universities, 
has a chance to take accredited fresh- 
man- and sophomore-year courses while 
living at home, at an annual tuition 
fee—at public junior colleges—ranging 
from nothing to about $300. Moreover, 
the junior-college student can even hold 
down a part-time job in the community 
while extending his education. At the 
end of this two-year stint, the junior- 
college graduate will receive an associ- 
ate degree (in arts or sciences) ; and if 
he wishes to continue at a university, 
the latter will, in most cases, give him 
full credit for courses completed at 
junior college. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the junior college takes the heat off 
the crowded first two years of regular 
college, during which a good many 


students tend to drop out. Many edu- 
cators have found that present college- 
entrance examinations do not really 
provide any clues to a student’; future 
potential and feel that the two-year 
junior college provides a more accurate 
yardstick: boys and girls who really 
want to continue their education be- 
yond that (and have shown sufficient 
ability to do so) are certain to make 
valuable students. Indeed, one educator 
has predicted that there will soon be 
only junior and “senior” colleges, the 
latter confining their curricula to the 
last two years of today’s four-year col- 
lege course, and to postgraduate work. 

Finally, the community college is 
proving to be a fine tool of adult educa- 
tion. More than one third of all junior- 
college students today are adults, and 
the chances are that only a tiny frac- 
tion of these could have afforded to 
continue their education at a far-off 
college. The new junior college, being a 
community institution, has enabled 
these men and women to expand their 
knowledge without breaking off family 
ties or leaving their regular jobs. 

In physical terms, junior colleges 
may be anything from a night school, 
carried on in the local high school 
building, to an expensive “finishing 
school” for postdebs. But the physical 
pattern that is beginning to emerge in 
new junior colleges is something like 
this: a fairly elaborate campus, located 
close to a major population center, with 
many of the facilities of a small college 
—except for dormitories. There also 
tends to be a difference in emphasis in 
the educational program: most junior 
colleges go in for many “practical’’ 
courses like nursing or radio, recogniz- 
ing the fact that the majority of their 
students will not transfer to a regular 
college but, instead, apply their new 
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knowledge to a trade or business after 
their two-year stint. Students who want 
to prepare for regular college courses 
later on may select a more basic pro- 
gram in liberal arts or sciences. 

The junior-college movement has 
spread like wildfire through western 
states; in California alone, more than 
400,000 were enrolled in junior colleges 
last year. Advocates of this new edu- 
cational tool believe that the junior- 
college movement is sure to spread 
through most other states as well: the 
$250 million bond issue voted for edu- 
cation in New York State in 1958 will 
go largely toward the creation of junior 
colleges, and similar programs are 
under way in Illinois, Florida, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and elsewhere. 


A new kind of campus plan 


Because most junior-college students 
do not live in, it becomes doubly im- 
portant—in designing this new kind of 
campus—to develop a physical plant 
that will create a sense of educational 
community, while stimulating an un- 
derstanding of the breadth of educa- 
tion. This can be achieved in many 
different ways, but some of the better 
new junior-college plans have tried to 
do two things: they group their teach- 
ing units in clusters that are related to 
teachers’ studies and administrative 
offices, so that the contact between stu- 
dents and instructors can be close and 
intimate; and they deliberately string 
out these clusters so as to force stu- 
dents to walk past and through other, 
specialized, teaching areas and to be- 
come aware of other fields of endeavor. 
The plan for Foothill College (see next 
page) is a good case in point. 

In addition, because much of the 
social life of the living-in college is 
missing, special emphasis is laid upon 
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providing communal student facilities 
such as lounges, recreation areas, as- 
sembly halls, and the like. And, finally, 
the location of any proposed junior or 
community college is as carefully se- 
lected as that of any shopping center, 
and according to some of the same prin- 
ciples—for the community college, if it 
is to fill a real need, should be near the 
present (or future) geographical center 
of a heavily populated area. 

In short, the new junior-college 
campus differs radically from the tradi- 
tional college campus in one funda- 
mental respect: whereas the traditional 
campus tended, whenever possible, to 
seek a certain isolation (on the theory 
that students and professors needed a 
setting conducive to detached scholar- 
ship), the junior-college campus has to 
be an integral, physical part of the 
daily life of its community. The 
chances are that both the community 
and the junior college will benefit: the 
community because its most promising 
talent will not be lured away by better 
educational facilities elsewhere, and 
the junior college because it can draw 
upon local experts in business and the 
professions to supplement its teaching 
resources. 


Who foots the bill? 


The operating expenses of junior col- 
leges are met in many different ways. 
The most common method is for the 
state to set aside a certain sum (or a 
percentage of running costs) and for 
the community to raise the balance 
through taxes and tuition fees. This 
has worked well in California, where 
the state pays at least $120 per student 
per year, and the community collects 
the balance of $300 to $400 that seems 
to be needed, per capita, to operate one 
of these new campuses. The chief rea- 


sons for the economies achieved in 
junior-college operation are two: first, 
no dormitory facilities need to be pro- 
vided; and, second, freshman and soph- 
omore courses do not require so many 
costly and elaborate facilities as are 
used by juniors and seniors in regular 
universities. 

The initial costs of building a new, 
public junior-college campus may range 
from $2,000 to $4,000 per student. 
These sums have been raised in various 
ways, the most popular being to obtain 
about 50 per cent of the total through 
state aid, and the balance through pri- 
vate gifts, local taxes, or bond issues. 


And who runs the show? 


The majority of junior colleges in 
the U.S. are controlled by some public 
authority—usually a local board, super- 
vised by a state agency. (These col- 
leges account for nearly 90 per cent of 
the total enrollment in the country.) 
But more than 40 per cent of all junior 
colleges are independent or related to 
some religious group. Still, as the 
states become increasingly conscious 
of the problem— and move to do some- 
thing about it—the junior college is 
bound to become, increasingly, a tool 
of public education, closely related to 
other public institutions, such as state 
universities and local elementary and 
secondary schools. How important a 
tool the junior college may become was 
suggested by President Eisenhower 
during a recent discussion on education, 
when he brought up the possibility that 
every young American attend a “local 
free system” of schools for at least one 
or two years after graduating from 
high school. If this proposal comes 
true, the junior college will become the 
most important institution of higher 
education in the U.S. 
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1. Natural and health 
sciences 


2. Physical science 


3. Engineering and 
technical training 

4, Library 

5. Language arts and 
mass communications 


6. Administration 


%. Social science and 
business education 


8. Campus center 


9. Fine and applied arts 


10. Physical education 


B 


A prototype for community colleges 


Main access to the college is by 
a highway that circles the hilltop 
on which the campus is located. 
A bridge over the highway (see 
below) connects the physical edu- 
cation areas (right) and the 
H-shaped campus center. A sys- 
tem of many courts is revealed 
in the site plan (opposite), which 
also shows the formal, symmetri- 
cal court in the center of the 
campus, in front of the library. 
This area will be used for out- 
door assemblies. In other courts 
the landscaping is informal. 


Novel junior college for 
3,000 full-time students 
was designed to become 
the educational and cul- 
tural center of the commu- 
nity which it will serve 


On a 122-acre site some 30 miles south 
of San Francisco, work is about to 
begin on one of California’s newest 
(and most elaborate) community col- 
leges; and when the $10.4 million cam- 
pus of Foothill College is completed, it 
may set a new, high standard for other 
junior colleges through the U.S. 

This is so in part because the Archi- 
tects—Ernest J. Kump and Masten & 
Hurd—carried out an exhaustive and 
original study of the things that go 
into the making of a successful com- 
munity college; it is so, also, because 
the state of California has the most 
enlightened junior-college program in 
the country; and, finally, Foothill Col- 
lege may set a new standard because, 
from over-all plan to smallest detail, it 
establishes a new physical pattern in 
higher education. 

The pattern developed for Foothill 
College was determined by several con- 


siderations: to start with, the archi- 
tects felt that today’s junior-college 
program is still a rather amorphous 
thing; for this reason, they argued, the 
buildings for the college should be flex- 
ible enough in plan to accommodate al- 
most any teaching activity today—and 
tomorrow. A unified “space module,” 
on which all academic units are based, 
was the result (see pages 136-137). 

Next, the architects decided that 
since Foothill’s students would live at 
home, the campus must convey some of 
the feeling of community often absent 
among students who spend little time 
together outside class. To achieve this 
character, the architects made the in- 
dividual buildings look a little more 
permanent and monumental than those 
of a typical high school; and they 
grouped the buildings around 44 re- 
lated, landscaped courts (ranging in 
size from small, intimate patios to a 
large, formal area for outdoor assem- 
bly) and thus created dozens of “out- 
door rooms” in which students can meet 
informally between and after classes 
(see below and opposite). 

Finally, because Foothill was planned 
as a community college (and center), its 
buildings were designed to reflect the 
character of the Bay Region, and the 
informal landscaping was developed to 
respond to the contours of the site. 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM UNIT (PACE MODULE) 


“Space module” developed by the 
architects for all academic units 
is a plan-rectangle of 60 ft. by 
68 ft., whose corners are formed 
by concrete piers (see plan at 
left). The piers in turn support 
a steep hip roof whose attic 
space contains all mechanical 
equipment. Ceilings and wall 
panels are based on a 4 ft. grid. 
Section (below) shows the typi- 
cal teaching unit with hip roof, 
and the flat-roofed, brick-walled 
office and service structure next 
to it. The close relationship be- 
tween administrative and teach- 
ing units makes younger students 
feel at home. 
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Physical science cluster shows 
how basic units of 60 ft. by 68 
ft. “space module” can be com- 
bined to form larger buildings. 
When units are so combined, the 
space module is adjusted to in- 
clude the width of masonry 
piers. The octagonal lecture-hall 
building can be subdivided to ac- 
commodate two, three, or four 
small lecture rooms, or serve as 
a single, large hall. Exterior fin- 
ishes on all structures include 
redwood shakes, redwood siding, 
brick, and the rough, rock- 
aggregate concrete of the piers. 
A liberal sprinkling of elms, 
sycamores, pines, and birches will 
help produce variety. 


CLASSROOMS 


‘LECTURE HALLS 


Social science and _ business OFFICES : 

group is typical of clusters of 

teaching units that make up the - 

campus. Small- and medium-sized 

courts are used to give clusters 


| 


an intimate scale. Octagonal 

structures are lecture halls, which 

will form focal points in larger 
courtyards. The small, rectangu- 
lar annexes not only contain : 
faculty offices, but can also ac- = 
commodate special labs and stu- ; 
dents’ toilets. In California’s 
climate, corridors are universally = L — 
replaced by covered, outdoor py pe SERVICES 
walks, 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Bird’s-eye view of campus from 
the north shows the physical edu- 
cation buildings in the fore- 
ground and the campus center in 
the distance. To the left of the cen- 
ter are the buildings for fine and 
applied arts, including a thea- 
ter. Because this group is close to 
the entrance to the campus, it is 
treated with some formality and 
boasts a pool and bell tower in 
its symmetrical court. Plan (be- 
low) shows the physical educa- 
tion buildings, whose structural 
organization is closely related to 
the module used elsewhere, de- 
spite the fact that much larger 
spaces were called for. 
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Typical informal court (with 
physical science buildings in the 
distance) has meandering paths 
and rolling lawns. The landscape 
architects have tried to “sculpt 
the earth so as to repeat, at pe- 
destrian scale, the larger forms 
found throughout the surround- 
ing valley.” Many courts are 
used as extensions of indoor 
teaching areas: e.g., in the natu- 
ral science group, a pendulum 
will be placed in the court to 
show the movement of the earth; 
and the art court has a stage for 
models in outdoor classes. 


FOOTHILL COLLEGE, Los Altos Hills, Calif. 


ARCHITECTS: Ernest J. Kump (partners: Stanley M. Smith, 
James D. Fessenden, and Arthur B, Sweetser) ; and Masten 


& Hurd. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Sasaki, Walker & Assocs. 
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With all the enticements of a glittering jewel box, Reynolds’ new Great 
Lakes headquarters soft-sells aluminum on a busy Detroit expressway 


Yamasaki’s ode to aluminum 


Aluminum producers, who have so far supplied the auto industry with only small parts, have long 
Be hoped to capture a larger share of Detroit’s big-volume metals business. This fall, as part of an 
all-out sales campaign, architecture-conscious Reynolds Metals Company made Detroit aluminum- 
conscious when it opened its new $2 million Great Lakes Sales Region Headquarters Building on 


the Northwestern Highway opposite famed Northland Shopping Center (photo, above). The 45,500 
sq. ft. showcase building designed by Detroit Architect Minoru Yamasaki & Associates* is glitter- 


oe ingly dramatic and meticulously crafted and should prove mightily effective as a sales tool. Framed 
| by a shallow reflecting pool which is set on a raised white terrazzo podium, the three-story structure 
is precisely organized around an interior court—carpeted with a thick royal purple rug and crowned 
by a many-faceted, tetrahedral, trussed skylight. The first floor, unbroken by partitions, is a recep- 
= tion center and exhibition space. The upper two floors contain offices and conference rooms flexibly 


partitioned on a 5 ft. module. In the podium base is a 100-seat auditorium and meeting room and 
additional exhibition space. 


*The architect's project sixu‘i included Cass S. Wadowski, Harold Tsuchiya, Gunnar Birkerts, and Lillian Pierce. 
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Podium of white polished terrazzo is raised from the corners and spaced 15 ft. apart, are 
3 ft. 3 in. above grade. In the shallow finished in black anodized aluminum. Coffered 
reflecting pool are water lilies set in black aluminum ceiling pans in the public areas 
tubs. The columns, which are set back 10 ft. mark out the building’s 5 ft. module, 


pak! 


YAMASAKI 


Interior court is crowned by jewel-like sky- 
light pyramids constructed on a tetrahedral 
truss. In the court below, the cylindrical 


reception desk is placed opposite the entrance 


in front of the clevator which Icads to the 
two office floors above. Set at the edge of the 
380 ft. by 60 ft. carpet are three platforms 
of black marble for plant tubs. 


Second- and third-floor office and conference 
rooms range around the interior court. The 
luminous ceiling panels cover the coffers of 
the waffle slab floor system. Recessed in the 
coffers are fluorescent tubes. The sun screen, 
which is hung 5 ft. beyond the windows 
(right), is 24% in. thick below the 7 ft. level 
and 14% in. thick above. 
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OFFICE | SECRE-||CORRIDOR CORRIDOR || OFFICE 
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LUNCH AUDITORIUM STORAGE 
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Two vertical shafts housing stairways and elevator are encased in walls of white terrazzo 
poured and polished in place. Positioned eccentrically in the otherwise symmetrical building, the 
shafts also contain vertical ducts for warm and cold air. At each floor, the ducts branch out and 
follow the perimeter of the court to feed air into a network of floor ducts for radiant heating or 
cooling. Below this “air floor” the waffled structure of the slab forms coffers 5 ft. square serving 
as lighting troughs for the luminous ceiling. This compact system cut floor-to-floor heights to a 
minimal 11 ft., 3 in. without reducing finish ceiling heights to less than the optimum 8 ft., 3 in. 

The dominating feature of the exterior is an aluminum sun screen wrapped around the two 
upper stories of the entire building. Framed 5 ft. out from the glass line, the screen is composed of 
interlocking gold-anodized aluminum rings 10 in. in diameter. In order to keep the screen on an 
understandable scale, Yamasaki divided the height in two by leaving a gap in the screen between 
the second and third floor sections. The screen is also divided into panels by vertical runners of 
natural-colored aluminum set at the module points. 
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Head-on, the light metal screen tends to dis- 
appear, revealing the building’s basic struc- 
ture and its crowning skylight. The side 
faces of the screen, on the other hand, appear 
almost solid. 


ARCHITECTS: Minoru Yamasaki g Assoc. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Ammann & Whitney. INTERIOR FURNISHINGS: W. B. Ford 
Design Assoc. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Hichstedt-Johnson Assoc, GENERAL CONTRACTORS: Darin g§ Armstrong, Inc. 


SECRE TARIES = 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN ee : SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Unlike the more common concrete sun screen, massive in appearance and passive in concealing 
structure and function behind it, the Reynolds screen is clearly hung from the structure and is open 
enough to reveal in a lively way the goings-on within. Yamasaki has observed that his light metal 
screen tends to disappear visually at great distances, but he feels that the transparency of this 
kind of screen from the inside is compensatory. An even more important feature of the metal 
screen is its changing appearance as the viewer moves around the building (photos, right). This 
changing composition is a particularly fascinating feature from the highway. 

All through the day under various conditions of sun and light, the screen changes alternately 
from an almost solid-looking plane to a thin and glittering veil. As the observer moves around the 
building, the vertical runners on the screen’s surface seem to flicker past the heavier pattern of 
the structural frame behind them. Close up, the tracery shadows dance on polished terrazzo floors 
or bounce back from the reflecting water in the pool. The risk is that over the long run the filigree 
may be regarded as too pretty; but, it arrestingly soft-sells aluminum. 
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Changing faces of the sun screen depend on 
the observer’s point of view. Crisp shadows 
and paneled framing further combine to add 
delight to the building’s serene composure. 
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The businessman’s stake in 


In a business sense, cities 
are not only markets but 
are working capital—and 
the rebuilding they need 
is replenishment 


A few tangible dollar-and-cent evi- 
dences of the rewards to be won, by 
cities and businesses alike, from clear- 
ing slums and redeveloping of blighted 
central city areas, have begun to show 
through the long frustrations, delays, 
and failures in this program. 

> In Chicago, the city is collecting 
$470,000 a year more in taxes from the 
Lake Meadows project than when that 
area was a slum. Its redeveloped West 
Central Industrial District already is 
yielding $265,000 more in yearly taxes. 
On 22 projects completed or in progress, 
the city stands to gain in revenue an 
estimated $4,431,000 a year. 

> In Detroit, an extensive express- 
way and urban renewal program has 
finally begun to reverse an 11.1 per 
cent drop in downtown retail trade 
sustained between 1948 and 1954, ac- 
cording to Frank A. Colombo, vice 
president of the J. L. Hudson Co. A key 
to this was last year’s completion of a 
1,000-car underground garage beneath 
Grand Circus Park, capable of serving 
760,000 cars a year, which has brought 
increasing numbers of people downtown 
for shopping and business. 

> In New Orleans, a great new state 
and civic center has risen on slum land 
which the city acquired ten years ago 
at an average cost of $1 per sq. ft. 
Today adjacent land in private sales 
brings $39 per sq. ft. 

No great acumen is needed to see 
that these are three types of net gain 
to a city’s economy. And it takes little 
more to see how such broadening or 
improvement of the tax base can ease 
pressures on business in such cities as 
Cleveland, for instance, where 74 per 


cent of city taxes fall on business and 
industry, or St. Louis, where 17.3 per 
cent of all real estate taxes come from 
one central business area. But many 
businessmen are still unable to see the 
less tangible though even more direct 
and substantial rewards that can accrue 
in their tills from a broad-scale attack 
on slums and city deterioration. This 
was alarmingly apparent when two top 
corporation executives soberly asked at 
an ACTION conference on “The Amer- 
ican City” last spring: “Why am I 
here? What is my company’s stake in 
renewing downtown? What can I say 
when directors ask how our company 
can justify any further outlays to sup- 
port urban renewal?” 


Hell with the lid lifted 


The first thing these executives 
might show the board of directors is 
“hell with the lid lifted”—as Pitts- 
burgh was once known until a modern 
group of businessmen and civic officials 
determined to change it—which means 
showing the directors what will happen 
to their cities and businesses if present 
downtrends are allowed to continue for 
another decade. 

For all the national central-core 
urban trends are still pointing down- 
ward, and any reversals thus far are 
minute, local, and almost insignificant 
against the total pattern. To be sure, 
due to laggard statistical data, the 
latest official figures are brought up 
only to 1954 or 1956. But nothing in- 
dicates that the general trend, persist- 
ent now for nearly two decades, has 
suddenly turned. Which means that 
suburbs continue to grow much faster 
than cities, and nonrural fringe areas 
are growing at the fastest rate of all, 
with steady hammer blows to central 
city values and services. From 1948 to 
1954 alone retail sales in 45 U.S. metro- 
politan areas, including suburbs and 
fringe areas, rose 32.3 per cent, while 
sales in their central districts inched 
up only 1.6 per cent—actually a net 
decline in physical volume at current 
dollars. Along with this, and still con- 
tinuing, were some gross declines in 
central city retail trade and manufac- 


turing employment, sliding property 
values, and reduced revenues. 

The first to feel the pinch, obviously, 
were the big retailers, nearly all of 
whom to a man are now enlightened 
forwarders of redevelopment schemes. 
But the next big pinch will come upon 
the giant industrial corporations and 
medium to large firms, many of whom 
so far have been somewhat above the 
battle, busy building new office head- 
quarters and branch offices downtown, 
which have to a degree countered the 
downtrend there while adding to the 
problems of the next explosive phase. 
For ahead is a sharp continuation of 
the population explosion that by 1975 
will add more urban dwellers than are 
now in 15 of the present largest metro- 
politan areas—a prospect never to be 
lost sight of—which will not only glori- 
ously swell those markets of the sixties 
that forecasters cheer about but also 
deepen tenfold the already harrowing 
problems of central cities. 

In the squeeze of giant forces clearly 
ahead, the corporations can be badly 
hurt. For if, around the great feet 
of the new office towers, slums continue 
to multiply faster than they are cleared, 
as now, and an already creaking trans- 
portation system is allowed to clog even 
more, while the middle classes continue 
to drain out to farther suburbs leaving 
behind an ever greater contrast of lush 
luxury and urban jungle, with an ugly 
new violence already appearing in every 
major city of the world, the corpora- 
tions will not only be hit to make up 
the growing deficits in education, 
health, transit, police protection, and 
other city services, but will also find 
the very bases of their businesses erod- 
ing away. Slums are poor customers 
for everything but ills, and the cancer 
spreads. 

Ernest Bohn, chairman of Cleveland’s 
City Planning Commission, adds an- 
other practical consideration: “It’s 


been demonstrated that the environ- 
ment in which the industrial worker 
lives has a direct relationship to his 
production. Most industries are putting 
in all types of things such as air con- 
ditioning and Muzak to make a work- 
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er’s working hours pleasant. It’s just 
as important to do this to the environ- 
ment in which he lives.” 

Put another way by Otto L. Nelson 
Jr., vice president of New York Life 
Insurance Co. in charge of its redevel- 
opment projects, serving as housing 
advisor to New York’s Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller and construction 
director of the Title I Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts: “The Amer- 
ican suburb and its sprawling exurbia 
have form and meaning only in terms 
of their relation to the central city 
which supports them. Healthy metro- 
politan development and growth cannot 
occur without a healthy core, which is 
the heart and nerve center of the 
region.” If the cities go, can capitalism 
be far behind? 


The city as working capital 


More than a sentimental relationship 
exists between cities and capitalism in 
the Western World, based on the his- 
torical fact that modern capitalism was 
born in and grew up to giant size with 
cities. And it is in this bone-and-sinew 
relationship that all the presently in- 
tangible but very real challenges and 
rewards of the midtwentieth--entury 
situation lie, to impel privat< enter- 
prise to join with government in every 
means to preserve the values of cities 
and solve the unprecedented problems 
of the times. In a real sense, cities, 
aside from being markets, are a basic 
part of business’ and industry’s work- 
ing capital, vital at all levels for their 
efficient functioning. 

The key to efficient functioning in 
the city as in the corporation, learned 
long ago, is concentration. Here at the 
hub are tap lines on the largest labor 
pools, brain centers, transportation 
webs, supply, distribution, and service 
ganglia. Many enterprises and indus- 
tries such as communications, finance, 
advertising, and light industries of 
mercurial movement, could not function 
without close person-to-person contact 
in concentration. For instance, one rea- 
son a large company rebuilt in the 
central city was to preserve some- 
thing called ‘executive growth,” ena- 
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bling executives to lunch with a wide 
variety of people in the city, instead 
of lunching only with themselves in a 
headquarters set up far out in the sub- 
urbs. And even more are such concen- 
trations needed for cultural pursuits, 
imagination, and the arts, upon which 
all life as well as industry now more 
clearly than ever depend. 

In the entirely new mass pattern 
of human settlement developing, the 
central city may have to be rethought 
in its entirety—what economically 
goes there, what does not, with an 
entirely new disposition of space—but 
to allow it to disperse in chaos goes 
beyond waste to mass suicide. Not 
many businessmen as yet, with some 
notable exceptions, have begun to think 
in this way of the total city as capital, 
much as the American farmer has been 
taught to think of his soil as capital. 
It took many years and some long, 
heartbreaking disasters for U.S. farm- 
ers to learn that the soil could not be 
endlessly mined and ravaged without 
replenishment. For the businessman 
and cities, there is much less time. 

Some planners bemoan the lack of 
hard figures to prove how much is 
being lost by business through urban 
waste and inefficiency, how much could 
be gained in actual dollars and eco- 
nomic growth by correcting deficiencies 
—and some data would be helpful. 
Widely quoted is New York City Traffic 
Commissioner T.T. Wiley’s estimate 
that traffic congestion costs New York 
business some $2 million a day. No one 
would dispute that intolerable con- 
gestion in New York’s garment center, 
for instance, adds substantially to pro- 
duction costs, and to the cost of the 
garment sold in Keokuk. But Atlanta’s 
Philip Hammer, consultant on urban 
renewal and planning, says bluntly that 
urban problems are so glaring and 
obvious that no extensive studies are 
needed. “You’re wasting your time fill- 
ing file drawers with surveys when you 
could be putting the time and money on 
doing something to solve the problem.” 

If private industry does not take 
a leading role in solving these new 
urban problems, they will be solved 


eventually by other means, with some 
unpleasant overtones and great delay- 
ing waste, for the population pressures 
coming up will brook no nonsolutions. 


The real stake 


One indication, beneficial enough to 
begin with, is the labor unions’ grow- 
ing inclination to seize the business or 
entrepreneurial role in urban develop- 
ment. The latest is the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union, which 
announces its intent to build a $25 mil- 
lion apartment and office building proj- 
ect in Chicago, for which a $3 million 
site already has been purchased. Union 
President William McFetridge says the 
development (two 40-story apartments, 
a ten-story office building, and a four- 
story commercial building) is part of 
a long-range project of the 250,000- 
member union to insure the future of 
downtown areas in major cities. If this 
one is successful, others will be under- 
taken in other cities. 

But the union president speaks in 
terms no harder than those of Republic 
Steel Corp. President Thomas F. Pat- 
ton of Cleveland, one of a rising num- 
ber of business leaders urging business- 
men to accept their responsibilities in 
the future of cities. Says Patton: “Our 
cities are worth saving. It makes no 
sense to condemn billions of dollars of 
commercial, residential, and industrial 
real estate to a lingering death simply 
because a portion of our population 
chooses to live in the suburbs, or be- 
cause we have tormenting street prob- 
lems that need solving, or because we 
have not yet worked out ways of pro- 
viding all our citizens with a chance 
to enjoy decent housing. In Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
and other cities, businessmen have 
recognized the challenge and are par- 
ticipating in ambitious programs to 
redevelop their cities. This is a demon- 
stration of faith, and it could be that 
it will have a more encouraging effect 
on others in the community than the 
drawing up of plans and programs or 
even the provision of money. For I ask 
you, who has more to lose than business 
should urban blight win out?” 
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Landscapes between walls 


BY LAWRENCE HALPRIN* 


The problem of renewing nature in the interstices of spreading 


urban barrenness is a delicate one to be approached with care 


The last 15 years of building in this country 
have increased environmental tensions immensely 
by removing man from nature. In the places 
where most men live and work, the primeval or 
rural landscape has given way to confined and 
limited outdoor areas. Forest and plain are gone, 
and the citizens are surrounded by walls, not 
only in cities but even in the jam-packed sar- 
dine can of suburbs. Boyhood meadows are 
today parking lots for supermarkets. 

In towns large and small, buildings and streets 
now clearly dominate nature. The spaces between 
structures are simply echoes of its absence. Not 
so long ago even groups of buildings were small 
objects in the bigness of nature. An entire 
town on a hill was simply a cluster of walls on a 
mound of earth, a toy in an enormous garden 
(1). But now the reverse is too frequently 


true. Nature comes in small parcels—parks, 
plazas, courtyards, and other small spaces—en- 
wrapped in architecture. 

Because humans need the daily contact with 
nature that only these specks of open space can 
provide (color television cannot bring a whiff of 
it, for TV as yet has no biology, no sunlight, no 
fresh air), such specks as still exist in cities and 
suburbs should be hung onto and care should 
be taken to design new ones. Placed within build- 


*Lawrence Halprin, born in New York City 43 years ago, is a 
landscape architect with headquarters in San Francisco and a 
nationwide practice. 


ings as patios, woven into the fabric of groups 
of buildings as plazas (2), or stret@hed out as 
miniature greenbelts to be viewed from pent- 


houses or rooftops, these walled-in rescue com- 
partments can reinforce the human factor of 
our industrialized environment, as indicated in 
the photograph (3) of Spanish students relaxing 
between classes in Seville. 

But a fragment of the landscape cannot be 
bought just to be compressed and fitted into an 
enclosed space. The space exists within the 
jealous embrace of architecture, and the designer 
can mold it only with poise, not power. One 
thing an enclosed garden should not be is a 
miniature of nature, dwarfed like a bonsai tree, 
in the Japanese manner. It also misses its point 
if it apes the High Sierra in a courtyard. 

The first essential of the walled landscape 
is proper scale. This is because its space is 
hemmed in by hard, unyielding materials (4) 
whose colors glare, reflecting light, or whose 
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LANDSCAPES BETWEEN WALLS 


planes are blank shadow. The eye reacts differ- 
ently than in a free landscape, retreating. People 
have a tendency to look away from tall buildings 
close up, rather than up at them; their eyes also 
are more restless, flicking over surfaces. Hence, 
the close-up scale of things becomes important, 
though the spaces also are seen from different 
levels, and the aerial view or the view from an 
upper window (5S) is valuable, too. The design 


scale must be multipurpose, and the over-all pat- 
tern is significant. But the determining factor 
is use. In the piazza, where enormous crowds 
gather and cross daily, the floor will undoubtedly 


be completely paved (6). But in the private 


court (7), or even within small walled gardens 
which are not too heavily used, plants and grass 
can grow (8). These confined spaces between 
buildings owe much of their character simply 
to the scale and design of surrounding walls (9). 
Often these are so high as to give a strong 
sense of confinement; there is a proportion of 
height of wall to horizontal open space beyond 
which the garden becomes merely a light well. 
At times the walls are low, gardenesque, and 


sculptural (10) and the space can flow over 
them. (If the buildings are offset, in plan, the 
open spaces can extend between them in a fluid 
way, almost as apparent as the movement of 
water. From rooftops this flow of space can be 
charted by observing the eddying movements of 
pedestrians below.) But even when the wall is 


glass it is opaque in daytime, shutting out space 
by its reflectivity (11). 

Next in importance is the floor. The confined 
eye seeks detail, and the floor of a garden under- 
foot can provide color and texture to be felt 
as well as seen (12). The floor can move the 


eye and break up the space, too; the scale of its 
component parts can increase or decrease the 
apparent size of the garden. Color can aid, by 
being rich in some places, neutral in others, and 
the texture can deliberately be varied from 
rough to smooth to slick. 

Water serves a triple function. In the heat of 
the day fountains first cool the air with their 


LANDSCAPES BETWEEN WALLS 


confined, small, usually urban—and they are the 
very antitheses of nature, of the jungle, for 
instance (17). But plants are needed for their 


sprays; and the sound of these drops of water 
falling through their runnels also makes pleasant 
music. Finally, the visual effect can be hypnotic 
—sunlight sparkling on suspended droplets can 
concentrate and hold attention for hours (13). 
The possibilities of water are endless: simple 
jets (14), bigger streams, gushing through ori- 
fices (15), flat shimmering sheets, sometimes 
grooved as they fall, many jets in counterpoint 
rising together (16), or even a mist spraying 
like fog over a pool. And each has its own dis- 
tinctive sound. 

Plants belong in these spaces very selectively. 


unplanned forms and shape—the cool, restful 
green, the smell of leaves as well as flowers. 
This is where the designer’s poise must be 


maintained; the planting must be simple, serene. 
Walled gardens are unnatural in the extreme— Like the spaces, the plants usually should be 


small. And they should have a clarity of form 
and texture, of branching structure and leaf 
color beyond that needed in the usual garden. 
A tree against a wall can destroy the wall if it 
is simply a great green blob; but the two can 
mutually enhance each other if the tree, through 
its character and judicious pruning, achieves a 
linear sculptural shape. If it is overwhelmed, it 
might better not be there. Landscapes between 
walls must at once create a sense of contact with 
nature and with the best of city streets. 


Identification and credits: 1. The Alcazar, Segovia, 
Spain, Photograph by Morley Baer. 2. A small neighbor- 
hood plaza in Granada, Spain. Photograph by Morley 
Baer. 3. Students studying in the Parque Maria Luisa 
in Seville, Spain. Photography by Morley Baer. 4. 
Military school courtyard in Seville, Spain. Photograph 
by Morley Baer. 5. Roofdeck in San Francisco. Lawrence 
Halprin, landscape architect. Photograph by Ernest 
Braun, 6. Street in Avila, Spain, just outside the walls 
of the ancient city. Photograph by Morley Baer. 7. 
Courtyard im residence. Lawrence Halprin, landscape 
architect. Photograph by Darrow M. Watt. 8, 9. De- 
sign and photograph by Halprin. 10. Sculpture by 
Henry Moore on wall of the Bouwcentrum, Rotterdam, 
Holland, Photograph by Netherlands Information Service. 
11, 12, 13. Design and photograph by Halprin. 14. 
Design by Halprin. Photograph by Ernest Braun. 15. 
Design and photograph by Halprin. 16. Design by Hal- 
prin. Photograph by Dandelet. 17. Magumbe Forest in 
the Belgian Congo. Lire photograph by Dmitri Kessel. 
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Wizard of the shells 


The small, round man in the sports jacket below, standing under the sweeping vaults 
of his church of San Antonio de las Huertas in Mexico City, has probably exerted 
more direct, imaginative influence on recent thin-shell concrete architecture than any 
other individual. Spanish-born Félix Candela, architect-engineer-builder, ex-ski cham- 
pion and Loyalist army fighter, has spent the last ten of his 49 years progressing 
from one surprising hat trick to another in 250-odd Mexican and U.S. structures— 
which often look most exciting unfinished. The three churches shown under construction 
here are the latest, and most graceful, of his spirited, free-soaring shapes. 
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GALLERY 


Hilltop chapel near Cuernavaca stands 
open to the wind and worshipers seated 
outside—a pure expression of the 
hyperbolic paraboloid as a single, 
sweeping, saddle shape. Architects: 
Guillermo Rosell and Manuel Larosa. 
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A gun for thin shells 


Technology 


A new spray-gun technique for laying 
concrete is one of those seemingly small 
technological innovations that goes far 
beyond the apparent simplicity of the 
new tool. Unlike previous spray-gun 
methods, which had the defects of spat- 
tering wastefully and laying concrete 
of uneven quality, the new system 
(sketch above) has the ability to place 
a dense, dry charge of concrete pre- 
cisely and uniformly in the most in- 
tricate forms, with close control of 
composition, against lightweight back- 


up forms or armatures, in even the 
steepest vertical planes. The new sys- 
tem, therefore, is much more econom- 
ical than older techniques, in which 
costs climbed with heavy formwork. 
And it opens the way for the construc- 
tion of all kinds of concrete structures, 
particularly thin-shell concrete and 
other plastic forms, whose cost might 
be prohibitive if built by conventional 
means. 

In four years, since its introduction 
in building, the new technique has been 
used to construct some notable archi- 
tecture (see photos): St. John’s Abbey 
Church in Collegeville, Minn., by Archi- 
tect Marcel Breuer; Lenox Square 
Shopping Center in Atlanta, by Archi- 
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tects Toombs, Amisano & Wells; the 
Tokyo Trade Fair building, by Archi- 
tect Maschika Murata. And it has been 
lyrically used by Mexico’s great hyper- 
bolic paraboloid man, Felix Candela 
(see page 154). Even a_ concrete 
Buddha, the largest built in Japan in 
years (80 ft. high), has been formed 
by this technique. 

The inventor and promoter of the 
new process is a 43-year-old contractor 
from Tulsa, named Max M. True, 
who lives in a sprayed-concrete house 
with a concrete roof that does not leak. 
The roof is a 21% in. thick hyperbolic 
paraboloid: 21% in. of pea gravel con- 
crete atop an _ inch-thick insulation 
board which served as formwork dur- 
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ing its construction. True _ believes 
that his technique and the machine he 
developed for it could well be the 
elements which will build the homes 
of tomorrow. 

True has six machines on the market, 
ranging from a_ low-capacity type, 
which can place 4 cu. yd. of concrete 
per hour, using %% in, aggregate in the 
mix, to a large model, with a capacity 
of 8 to 10 cu. yd. and capable of hand- 
ling larger aggregate: up to % in. 
graded rock. 

True’s machines yield consistently 
high-strength concrete. At St. John’s 
Abbey’ Church, for example, the six-sack 
mix of ordinary cement tested at 4,000 
pounds per sq. in. in seven days. The 


The True gun owes its success to its ability 
to deliver uniformly high-strength concrete, 
made possible by control mechanisms which 
are built into the system (sketch, left). Shown 
above is St. John’s Abbey Church in College- 
ville, Minn., whose roof is being formed with 
the gun. Below: paraboloid shelters at At- 
lanta’s Lenox Square Shopping Center were 
formed with similar spray equipment. 


machine sprays low slump concrete in 
slight pulsations: wads of concrete are 
propelled from a nozzle by slugs of 
compressed air (see sketch), thus caus- 
ing the concrete to flow around the steel 
reinforcing. 

As of now, the only barrier to still- 
broader use in building—as with virtu- 
ally every significant development in 
building technology—is the shortage of 
mechanics who are skilled in the tech- 
nique. Skill is not difficult to acquire, 
but it takes training. Says Architect 
Joseph Amisano, an enthusiast as a 
result of his experience with the pro- 
cess at Lenox Square: “It’s the kind 
of technique where you can be fooled 
by the simplicity.” 
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Lightweight colossus 


The massiveness of Eastern Air Lines’ 
new terminal building at New York’s 
International Airport—the largest ter- 
minal ever built for a single airline— 
conceals one of the building’s most 
significant features; in a relative way, 
this structure is a lightweight. By vir- 
tue of the concrete put into it, a light- 
weight variety weighing 22 per cent 
less per cubic foot than ordinary con- 
crete, some 18 million pounds were 
trimmed from the terminal’s great 
frame. 

One of the most dramatic elements in 
the building is its pattern of light- 
weight concrete roof girders. Each was 
cast as a continuous member (weight: 
270 tons) and supported on three 


columns over its 230 ft. length (see 
sketch, right). The girders cantilever 
at both ends of the building, 4 ft. in 
the back and 15 ft. on the lobby side. 
With a span of 126 ft. between columns 
at the front of the building, the archi- 
tects were able to provide a column- 
free lobby with 27,720 sq. ft. of unin- 
terrupted space. (The lobby is 220 ft. 
wide, 126 ft. deep.) Each of the roof 
girders is 8 ft., 8 in. deep, with 8 in. 
wide shoulders cast integrally along 
both sides of its bottom chord. The 
building’s precast roof slabs rest atop 
these shoulders. 

The building rests on 5,400 piles, 
some penetrating 70 ft. into the marshy 
Long Island subsoil. Because of in- 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Economy in concrete: instead of pouring the 
terminal’s arched girders and roof slabs mono- 
lithically, which would have required exten- 
sive formwork, the contractor first poured the 
girders, using tubular scaffolds (right) to sup- 
port the forms. Next, with girders in 
place, he returned to pour the building’s roof 
slabs. The rooftop photo (below) shows the 
slabs in place between the giant girders, 
spaced 16 to 18 ft. apart. In the lobby (bot- 
tom photo), roof slabs are shown resting atop 
wide shoulders of the roof’s arched girders. 


ROCKER AND SLIDING 
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ferior soil conditions at the site, re- 
quiring extensive piling, lightweight 
concrete proved to be an economic life- 
saver; had it been necessary to use 
conventional concrete in the building, 
an additional 1,400 piles would have 
been needed, at an added cost of some 
$340,000. 

The late Chester L. Churchill was 
the terminal’s architect. His work was 
completed by Albert C. Gray, associated 
architects and engineers, with Alexan- 
der Bernhard as project architect. Con- 
sulting engineering was performed by 
Seelye, Stevenson, Value & Knecht, 
with H. S. Woodward, partner, as proj- 
ect engineer. Gilbane Building Co., 
Providence, R. I., was the contractor. 
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Financing ... concreting... bridging . . . heating 


of How to raise enough equity 
a funds for a redevelopment 
project without borrowing be- 
yond the amount of the first 
mortgage. 


Form a partnership with an 
g@ investor who will supply all 
the necessary working capital 
as a counterpart to the rede- 
veloper’s planning supervision 
and know-how. 


When Redeveloper Lewis E. 
Kitchen erected the first five 
buildings in his Quality Hill 
apartment project in Kansas 
City in 1951 he had to invest 
about $350,000 of equity funds 
above the mortgage financing 
he obtained through the City 
Bond and Mortgage Co. of 
Kansas City. But when he 
started the $2 million, 11-story 
addition to Quality Hill, to be 
completed next month, he had 
City Bond and Mortgage as a 
partner, freeing him from the 
need to use any of his own 
working capital. City Bond had 
become so sold on urban re- 
newal that it took a dual role 
in the new venture: 1) arrang- 
ing the Section 220 FHA 90 
per cent mortgage financing, 
and 2) becoming a substantial 
partner under an agreement to 
supply all the equity money 
needed above the mortgage 
financing. The agreement pro- 
vides that this equity loan will 
be fully repaid out of earnings 
(anticipated in less than five 
years) before distribution of 
any profits to either partner. 
Thus, the redeveloper was able 
to erect the project without 
any direct cash investment in 
its construction, although he 
still had to make considerable 
indirect outlays in his plan- 
ning, overhead, and project pro- 
motion expenses; it took three 
years of planning and process- 
ing before the latest building 
could be started. 

Last month City Bond Presi- 
dent Dale M. Thompson, urg- 
ing mortgage bankers to sup- 
port renewal projects of ex- 
perienced redevelopers in other 
cities in this manner, said: 
“There is no way the redevel- 
oper, the contractor, and the 


architect can pool their fees 
to present the entire equity in 
a Section 220 project. The re- 
developer probably will pre- 
fer to take in a financial part- 
ner than to tie up his working 
capital. The mortgage banker 
will find it very worth-while 
either to supply or arrange 
this equity financing. It can 
represent a sound investment 
with a terrific leverage. Our 
company expects to increase 
its earnings and net worth 
substantially through its equity 
in Quality Hill.” 


How to simplify the pro- 
mw cess of forming concrete 
floors. 


Replace bulky formwork 
g with sheets of plywood, held 
in place by snap-off clips. 


New York Engineer Edward 
Klausner has developed a 
simple, low-cost method of con- 
structing reinforced concrete 
flooring, shown in the photo 
below. The cost of this build- 
ing, a 350-car parking garage 
in midtown Manhattan, was 
$1,000 per parking space, in- 
cluding land costs, consider- 
ably under that of most build- 
ings of this type, which 
ordinarily range from $3,000 
to $6,000 per parking space. 

In Klausner’s technique, the 
building’s lightweight struc- 
tural steel beams are posi- 
tioned less than 2% ft. apart, 
and specially designed cast- 
iron clips are fitted over the 
top flanges of the beam at 
3 ft. intervals. The cast-iron 
clips support sheets of ply- 
wood, positioned between the 
beams. Next, wire mesh is 


rolled over the plywood, and 
concrete is poured to a thick- 
ness of 2% in. After the con- 
crete has set, a worker goes 
along beneath the floor slab 
and knocks off the tail of each 
of the cast-iron clips; the ply- 
wood falls away, to be used 
again for other floors. 


How to overcome the dis- 
gw advantage of a parking 
garage built across the street 
from the store or office build- 
ing it is meant to serve. 


Obtain city permission for a 
gw bridge (or tunnel) to pro- 
vide a direct connection from 
the garage to the buildina. 


When officials of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. decided that they 
would have to provide exten- 
sive parking facilities if their 
store in Calgary, Alberta was 
to retain its leading position 
against the inroads of new 
shopping centers, there was 
one great drawback. The most 
practical site was just across 
one of the city’s most heavily 
trafficked streets. Store officials 
turned this liability into an 
asset, however, when they hit 
on the idea of a bridge or 
“skywalk” (their copyrighted 
name) to link their new garage 
with the store, at the same 
time providing an additional 
sheltered entrance without the 
pedestrian hazards of crossing 
the busy street. The enclosed 
bridge, heated in winter, con- 
nects the third floor of the 
store to the fourth floor of an 
elevator tower in the six-level, 
475-car parking garage (see 
photo). 


The steel-frame, aluminum, 
and glass “skywalk,” now a 
Calgary tourists’ spot, ac- 
counted for about one tenth of 
the $1.5 million spent for the 
garage project, which includes 
a group of specialty stores on 
the street level of the parking 
garage. J. Stevenson & As- 
sociates, of Calgary, were ar- 
chitects for the bridge and 
stores, and were associate ar- 
chitects with National Garages, 
Inc. of Detroit for the self- 
parking, open-deck garage. 


How to keep baseball and 
a football fans comfortable 
in a sometimes-chilly climate. 


Install a radiant heating 
a system in the concrete tiers 
on which seats and feet rest. 


Watching baseball and football 
in the new Giant’s stadium in 
San Francisco will be as com- 
fortable as watching it on TV. 
Architect John Bolles’ plans 
call for warming at least half 
of the new stadium’s 40,000 
seats. Some 35,000 ft. of % in. 
pipe coiled beneath the treads 
on which the box, reserved, 
and general-admission seats 
are installed will carry water 
pumped from a huge boiler. 
Under a formula worked out 
by Hy Eagleson, San Francisco 
consulting engineer, the hot 
water will permeate each block 
of concrete to bring room com- 
fort to spectators’ feet and 
presumably to their bottoms 
seated about 1% ft. above the 
concrete. 

The entire system, unique 
for American ball parks, will 
cost an estimated $86,000. 
There is no present estimate 
of operating cost, but it is ex- 
pected to be small because the 
system probably will be used 
only about 12 times each base- 
ball season, plus a few days 
during the football season. 

The idea was worked out 
between the city fathers and 
Bolles after many baseball 
spectators complained of freez- 
ing days and nights in the old 
Seals’ Stadium, which was in 
a fogbound area of the city. 
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New Smithcraft Speedomatic troffers 
utilize the principle of the 
interlocking grip, the full length of 
the door frame, assuring positive 
light seal. There are no visible bolts, 
catches or hinges to mar the 
architectural beauty of new 
Speedomatic troffers. Framed in the 
ceiling by a single width of metal, new 
Speedomatic troffers offer maximum 
illuminated areas and long, 
free-flowing precise lines. 


Today’s most versatile troffer, the new 
Smithcraft Speedomatic is available 

in one- and two-foot wide widths, in an 
abundance of sizes and shieldings 
that add up to 5366 individual 

choices in one complete troffer line. 
This unique versatility allows the 
architect complete freedom of 
expression in lighting arrangements. 


Specifying and ordering of Speedomatic 
is extremely simple — four basic types 
fit over 100 ceiling systems 

(as listed in Smithcraft's 

complete Ceiling Index). 


For complete information on 
versatile, trim Speedomatic troffers, 
and Smithcraft's Ceiling Index, 
write for complete 30-page catalog 
ond price list. 
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Complete with supplementary closed-circuit TV multi-colored effects. Almost any desired ar- 
educational system, North Hagerstown, Mary- _ rangement of insulated panels; fixed or operating 
land’s new ““T'V High School’’ embodies the __ lights; side-hinged, inward or outward project- 
latest educational and design concepts. Like _ing ventilators. Choose either steel or aluminum. 
McLeod & Ferrara, architects, you'll find that IMMEDIATE AND LONG-TERM 
Window Walle ECONOMY Applied-skin type construction 
is an ideal such gives up to 5% more usable floor space, reduces 
that of exterior walls whic h provide added light, weight on frame and foundation, permits fast 
beauty, and economy—into a striking reality. - erection even in foul weather. Specify factory- 

MORE LIGHT, BETTER VENTILATION applied Supercoat on steel windows—actually 
—Use of VISION-VENT Window Walls assures 


a double coat of baked enamel. Superbly 
higher natural light factor, good fire-resistance smooth, hard, and durable. Eliminates field 


and insulating value, better ventilation. When _ painting of windows. . . staves off maintenance 
required, panels can be provided with louvers _ painting for years. 
for heating or ventilation systems. 


For all the advantages of modern curtain 
PLEASING LINES, COLORS—Select prac- —_ wall construction—combined with the exclusive 
tically any type of window—double-hung, feature of ventilated, insulated panels inte- 
architectural projected, intermediate projected, grated with heavy-intermediate steel windows 
and many others. Trim, modern appearance. —investigate vISION-VENT. Send coupon for 7 
Choice of high-gloss panel colors for single- or _ full information without obligation. 


Cost of VISION-VENT Window Wall construction utilized by 
McLeod & Ferrara, Architects, compared favorably with any 
other type of construction considered. No other type, however, 
offered the combination of added light, beauty, durability, 
ond complete flexibility of design. 


Truscon “O-T" Open Truss Steel Joists® are employed ex- 
clusively in North Hagerstown's new high school. Joists are ° 
covered by acoustical ceilings in all but a few laboratories 
—such as the electronics lab seen above—where possible 
increases or changes in electrical systems will require com- 
plete accessibility. Send coupon for ""O-T" Steel Joist details. > 
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Architects: McLeod & Ferrara, Washington, D.C. 


. 

These high-quality Republic Steel Lockers will be en- 
ie ¥ 4 4 ¥ joyed by generations of North Hagerstown high school 

students. Designed and built by Republic's Berger 

Division to weather youthful exuberance. Bonderized 
to take and keep a finer enameled finish. New, im- 

oe ae proved handle. All locker sizes and styles. Complete 

t planning, engineering, and installation service. Send 
coupon for complete information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. AF -7924 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send full information on: 


REPUBLIC 


VISION-VENT Window Walls 
Republic Steel Lockers 0 “O-T” Steel Joists 
7 Name Title 
Worlds Widest Range Company 
Address. 
Standart Steels avd. Steck Producla” 
a Zone. State 
City. 
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f the new Air Force Academy buildings, only 
highest grade materials were chosen, including Hillyard 
seal and finish for well over one million square feet of 
wood floors. 


Besides appearance, the architects were concerned with 

longtime protection against wear, efficiency of applica- 

tion and ease of maintenance. A Hillyard Maintaineer 

served as “Job Captain’ without compensation, while 

the floors were being finished. Architects: Skidmore, 

Owings & Merrill. Flooring Contractor: Superior Floor 
Co., Colorado Springs. 


Hillyard treatments were chosen for oak floors in 1200 units of 
Capehart housing, for instructors and support personnel 


“Produced for Generations to come 
+. not just for Today or 
a Decade hence’’ 


—SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 


This is the East®*Gym in the Cadet Field House. | Academy gyms, 12 handball courts, 12 squash 


Hillyard treatments were chosen for all 8 courts—and for 2 Olympic-size swimming pools 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


iby ake . Write for a complet t of 
IN SWEETS plete set o 
RCHITECTURAL AIA numbered files for every . 
type floor. ; 


The Hillyard "*Maintaineer®”’ will serve as your expert 
consultant on floor treatment, 
"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’? 
Dept. A-1 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


to make a Dr eam Come Tr 


The Maison du Brésil, which 
now bulks above a_ section 
of suburban Paris sky line 
(above), is a residence for 
Brazilian students at the Uni- 
versity City. It was designed 
originally by Brazil’s senior 
architect, Lucio Costa, but ex- 
ecuted by Le Corbusier, and 
officially opened this summer. 
When seen close up, the build- 


CORBU’'S BRAZIL IN PARIS 


ing shows off a number of sur- 
prises. Gone are the cylindrical 
Corbu pilotis; in their place 
are wooden-looking columns 
and crossbeams. Gone are the 
expected, sculpted swoops and 
odd-sized windows; 
place is a structure that would 
look almost institutional (note 
the bowed east facade below) 
if it were not for the brightly 


of international building 


in their 


colored panels in the recessed 
balconies. On the west facade 
(left) there are even gar- 
goyles. And the detailing 
throughout, particularly the 
use of pebbly aggregate panels 
and rough concrete on the ex- 
terior, and stone walls on the 
adjoining auditorium (above, 
right), gives the building an 
unorthodox textural richness. 
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LIGHT IN ITALY 


The architects of this many- 
gabled church outside Turin, 
Nicola and Leonardo Mosso and 
Livio Norzi, justify its unusual 
exterior by pointing to the re- 
markable quality of the light 
that is admitted (left) and by 
demonstrating how the design 
grew from the structural plan. 
The tall brick walls of the 
church (right) zigzag along 
their lengths to gain additional 
strength and are held together 
across their tops by a web of 
concrete ribs. To emphasize 
the structure, the designers 
brought light down through 
the web rather than through 
the walls; to catch and deflect 
the light, they built gables up 
from the web’s interstices. The 
result from within, as in many 
other modern religious build- 
ings, is that light is used as 
the major spiritual symbol. 


CounTEsY 


PmoTos “pomus” 
LIGHT IN TRIESTE 


On the brow of a hill above 
Trieste is a church of soar- 
‘ing, overlapping vaults that 
achieves a sense of God-in-light 
through means similar to those 
used in the different-looking 
Italian church above. Each of 
this Trieste church’s three par- 
allel naves is roofed by a series 
of reinforced concrete shells. 
Light enters the two side naves 
along the edges of the shells 
(right, below), comes into the 
higher central nave where the 
shells overlap at the top. The 
effect in the central nave (left) 
is almost that of a cathedral 
with a luminous ceiling. Out- 
side the church (right, above) 
Engineer Dino Tamburini has 
erected a bell tower of the 
same hyperbolic form. 


PHOTOS COURTESY ““BAUKUNST UND WERKFORM”™ 


SWISS GALLOWS 


When Swiss Architect Harold 
Deilmann, well-known for his 
severely disciplined cubic de- 
signs, was given the assign- 
ment of providing a town hall 
for the village of Nordwalde, 
he relaxed his discipline far 
enough to allow a nicely gabled 
facade and a pitched roof 
(left). But in one detail his 
control was somewhat too 
relaxed: the main entrance 
(right) is covered by a balcony 
suspended from a frame which 
fits in nicely with the facade 
when seen from the front, but 
which stands out like a gallows 
at dawn from the side. 


PHOTOS: BARBARA MONSE 


HEIDELBERG CAGE 


When planning the Heidelberg 
Business College, Architect 
F. W. Kraemer split the plan 
into two clearly defined parts: 
the compact, four-storied voca- 
tional school and the sprawling, 
two-story business school (see 
model photo, above). His theory 
was that the more academic of 
the two curricula should be 
pursued in a leisurely environ- 
ment of pools and courts; the 


trade school could fit in a box. 
Both parts are framed with a 
reinforced concrete skeleton 
that is thin and precise enough 
to look like steel (below). The 
skeleton is in-filled with alum- 
inum-framed window elements 
and occasional masonry panels. 
Because of all the glass, the 
school has already won the 
nickname in_ tradition-bent 
Heidelberg of the “Glass Cage.” 


JAPANESE BARENESS 


The exterior of Kunio Maeka- 
wa’s auditorium and communi- 
ty center for suburban Seta- 
gaya (below) has the naked 
honesty of a not fully com- 
pleted structure: the marks of 
the concrete forms are readily 
seen; the plaited strength of 
the auditorium’s thin side walls 
can be read at a glance; and 
the fact that the roof is held 
up only by the walls is as ob- 
vious as the building itself. 
Fortunately the structure and 
the plan of the building (left) 
are interesting enough so this 
kind of bareness can be toler- 
ated in a public place. And the 
interior of the auditorium 
(left, above) even achieves a 
certain, unadorned grandeur. 


PHOTOS COURTESY ““KOKUSAI-KENTIKU™ 


ENTRANCE 
ae 


CENTRIFUGAL REFRIGERATING MACHINES e CENTRAL-STATION AIR CONDITIONERS 
PACKAGED WATER CHILLERS PACKAGED AIR CONDITIONERS FANCOIL UNITS 
MULTI-ZONE AIR CONDITIONERS © SPRAYED COIL DEHUMIDIFIERS ¢ HEATING AND 
COOLING COILS ¢ CENTRIFUGAL FANS ¢ PROPELLER FANS ¢ POWER ROOF VENTILATORS 
UTILITY SETS UNIT HEATERS BOILERS 


J 
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Why select air-conditioning 
equipment by the piece 
instead of the package? 


r BUYING a car, you wouldn't dream of going to one company 
for the engine, another for the body, another for the wheels 
and so on. You get the complete package from one source. 


Today it’s possible to select air-conditioning, heating, and 
ventilating equipment by the package instead of the piece — 
and get a more integrated system. American-Standard* Indus- 
trial Division offers all major components, from the combined 
American Blower, Ross Heat Exchanger, and Kewanee Boiler 
product lines. You benefit by having one-source responsibility 
for quality and performance in equipment designed, engi- 
neered, and manufactured to work together. 


There are offices in all principal cities staffed with product 
specialists to assist with equipment selection and on-the- 
job problems. Call the one nearest you. AMERICAN-STANDARD 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICH. IN CANADA: AMERICAN- 
STANDARD PRODUCTS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


* Amrnican-Standard and Standard ® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN BLOWER PRODUCTS * ROSS PRODUCTS «* KEWANEE PRODUCTS 
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Ws permanently in 


Because they’re so light and easy to handle, Haskelite pre- 
finished curtain wall panels go up fast. With all their light- 
ness in weight, these Haskelite laminated structural panels 
meet the most rigorous standards for strength-to-weight 
ratio, as well as moisture and corrosion resistance. Result: 
lower handling, shipping, installation and maintenance 
costs... highest quality construction! 

Haskelite panels are available in a wide range of stock 
sizes, facings, and thicknesses, or in special sizes to your 
specifications. For complete information, write: Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corp., Dept.BN-11,Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


e High impact resistance! 
e Flat, wave-free surface will not buckle— 
unaffected by temperature changes! 
© Unlimited choice of facings—plastic, 
stainless steel, aluminum, porcelain, many others! 
© Permanent insulation—does not absorb moisture! 


SEE HASKELITE CATALOG 
IN SWEETS ARCHITECTURAL FILE 3E/HA 


Beautiful and modern, the Church of Tomorrow near Akron, Ohio, features 
Haskelite panels with fiberglass reinforced polyester faces, cement asbestos 
interbands and foamed polystyrene core. Architect: A. L. Salzman, Chicago. 


HASKELITE INSTITUTIONAL DOORS 


Institutional doors have been added to the line of 
quality doors built by Haskelite. Newly introduced 
hollow core doors, now available to specification, are 
specially built for use in institutional or commercial 
buildings. Select from our complete range of stand- 
ard sizes—or you may order in special lengths in a 
wide variety of facings. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
A subsidiary of Evans Products Company, Plymouth, Michigan 
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(Creative 


FACE BRICK 


GLAZED FACING TILE 


__COLDRAMICS by 


THE CLAYCRAFT COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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FLOOR REGISTER FLEXICORE FLOOR 


~~ Ask for 
Flexicore Facts 
AIR FLOW No. 82 
SUPPLY OUCT 


Section AA. At American Concrete Institute in Detroit, 
warm or cool air flows from supply duct, through Flexicore 
hollow cell, and is exhausted into room at outside wall. 


PANEL BOX 


RF KICORE FLOOR 


Section BB. Electrical wiring runs from panel box, through 
header, then through Flexicore hollow cell to floor outlet. 
Similar system is provided for telephone 


AIR DUCTS 


7 ELECTRICAL FLEXICORE SLAB TELEPHONE 


Section CC. Selected cells are used for electrical, tele- 
phone, and for air ducts. Electrical fittings by Conduflor 
Corp., Cleveland. 


i HOW TO USE 


ff 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


OPENINGS FOR REGISTERS 


BEARING POINTS 
PRECAST IN FLEXICORE la FLEXICORE SKYLIGHT / FOR CANTILEVER 


—. GLASS 
ABRING ¢ 
BEAR) WINDOW WALL 


CORRIDOR FLOOR POURED ON JOB 
WITH CORRIDOR BEARING WALLS \ i 
| | | 


| "| | 


First Floor Framing. Corridor floor was cast in place with 
corridor bearing walls. Flexicore clear-spans from corridor 
walls to outside walls. 


| 


| 
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FLEXICORE FLOOR 


Section DD. Corridor walls are sole support for roof. 


Minoru Yamasaki & Associates, Architects, Birmingham, Michigan 


Hollow cells in Flexicore precast, fireproof 


floors are used for electrical and telephone ne 
wiring, and as air ducts for warm air heating, 
air conditioning and ventilating at American € ®\ 
Concrete Institute Headquarters, Detroit. e * ore 
For more information on this project, ask 
for Flexicore Facts No. 82. Write The Flexicore PRECAST CONCRETE DECKS / 


Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio, the Flexicore Manu- 
facturers Association, 297 S. High St., Colum- Ae 
bus 15, Ohio or look under “Flexicore” in the poral 

white pages of your telephone book. 
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FLOOR OUTLETS AT ANY POINT ALONG CELL TELEPHONE HEADER 
OPRIDOR 
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Travelers insurance Building, Boston, Massachusetts « Architect: Kahn & Jacobs « General Contractor: 


New Design—Traditional Materials 


A striking building using two old favorite—and proven— 
building materials, brick and structural glazed facing tile. 
One more proof that in cost, beauty and durability, no build- 
ing materials can compete with brick and tile even in the 


HANLEY COMPANY 


Administrative Office: One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Home Office: 28 Kennedy Street, Bradford, Pa. 


George A. Fuller 


most modern curtain wall or reinforced concrete structures. 
The spandrels are Hanley Duramic® Structural Glazed 
Facing Tile No. 418, Medium Blue. The column, and tower, 
Hanley Duramic Brick No. 725, Medium White Speck. 


Hanley Duramic 
Brick No. 725, 
White Medium Speck 


District Sales Offices: New York : 101 Park Avenue + Buffalo : 625 Delaware Avenue 


Pittsburgh : 647 Washington Road, Mt. Lebanon 


Hanley Duramic 
Structural Glazed Facing 
Tile No. 418, Medium Bive 


Here’s why if pays to 
SPECIFY 
KILN-DRIED LUMBER 


, make sure your buildings go up right and 
stay right when you specify Weyerhaeuser 4- 
Square Kiln-dried Lumber. Scientific kiln-drying 
firms the “patterning’”’ of wood cells, brings the 
excess natural moistures of wood down to optimum 
levels, preparing lumber for the best results in 
final uses. 

This controlled seasoning gives lumber increased 
bending strength, vertical strength, stiffness, and 
hardness. Because of these increased strength 
properties, kiln-dried lumber holds nails more 
securely, adds strength to the framing, and sub- 
stantially reduces movement in the finished struc- 
ture. These advantages keep maintenance at a 
minimum, resulting in satisfaction to the owners. 

You'll find your builder agrees with you on the 
importance of specifying Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
Kiln-dried Lumber for a building that is true to 
your plans, that you can point to with pride. 


| 


Kiln-drying 
offers outstanding advantages 


Dimensional Stability —Scientific seasoning before 
milling to size promotes a more uniform degree of 
dimensional stability in lumber. Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Kiln-dried Lumber is thus better able to 
resist possible dimensional changes. 
Finish and Workability— Through kiln-drying, the 
cells and fibers of wood become more evenly spaced 
and more compact, which improves the work- 
ability of the lumber. Kiln-dried lumber welcomes 
all types of finishes and serves to prolong their 
protective life. 
Strength and Durability—The kiln-drying process 
adds the inherent strength in lumber to its natural 
strength and stabilizes its cellular composition, so 
that it easily meets structural requirements for 
both strength and durability. 

Call your Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber 
Dealer for full information on the choice of species 
and complete line of kiln-dried lumber 


AMPROVe 


he carries . . . dimension, board, finish 
lumber, paneling, and specialty lum- ‘XYe=sy- 

ber products. Or write: “counew" 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company * 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING « ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


at Wee 
Weyerhaeuser | 4-SQUARE| 
pals : 
3 


First National Store, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Architect: Sumner & Schein. 

Tile Contractor: Albre Marble & Tile Co., Inc. 
Plate No. 656. 


ANVdWOO DIVSOW 


Coramic File 


...aninvestmentin CHAIN STORE IDENTITY 


Gimbel’s Cheltenham Store, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architects: Welton Becket & Assoc. and Howell Lewis Shay & Assoc. 
Tile Contractor: Italian Marble & Mosaic Co. Plate No. 510. 


J. C. Penney Store, Los Angeles, Cal. Architect: H. L. Gogerty. 
Tile Contractor: Long Beach Marble & Tile Co. Plate No. 491. 
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A.LA. FILE NO. 23-A 


CERAMIC TILE IN CHAIN STORES 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


Mosaic Ceramic File in 
CHAIN STORES 


The new face of merchandising 


Today's chain store relies upon identity, activity, excite- 
ment to attract. This calls for generous display windows, 
colorful exteriors, inviting entrances . and distinctive 
overall effect. All this with the sharp-pencil approach 
chain store management needs to give to the economics of 
maintenance and day-to-day expense. 

Shown here are architectural answers to these require- 
ments . . . merchandising buildings distinguished by their 
permanently-enriching ceramic tile faces. Leading chains 
have much to gain by actually standardizing on specific 
ceramic tile patterns which serve as decorative integral 
Signatures . . . as identifying as the store-name sign itself. 

In reaching for a special personality in ceramic tile, de- 
signers naturally turn to the complete line of Mosaic tile. 
Here, they find the widest selection of tile colors, types 
and patterns. 

The exclusive Mosaic patterns . . . Byzantile, Formfree, 
Mosaic Medley and others . . . are specially appropriate for 
store exteriors. The Mosaic Design Department gives 
architects and owners practical assistance in translating 
merchandising idea into specific tile treatment. 

The complete line of Mosaic Harmonitone ceramic tile offers: 
Satin-Glaze and Bright-Glaze wall tile, Everglaze abrasion- 
resistant tile, Velvetex, Velvetone and Granitex unglazed 
mosaics, Mellotone, Evertex and Faientex glazed mosaics, 
Formfree, Medley and Byzantile patterns, Carlyle quarry 
tile, Decorated glazed tile and All-Tile Accessories. 

The Mosaic Tile Workbook for Architects, Form No. 236, 
is in Sweet's. For additional data, write The Mosaic Tile 
Company, Dept. A, Zanesville, Ohio or The Mosaic Tile 
Company, Dept. A, 829 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 
38, California. 

Good Ceramic Tile Service—To give the finest possible 
local service, all warehouses of The Mosaic Tile Company 
maintain stocks of floor, wall and countertop tile in a good 
selection of most popular colors. This service is available 
through your Ceramic Tile Contractor who, as a result, 
can give his customers improved service. 


The Broadway-Anaheim, Anaheim, Calif. Architect: Welton Becket & Assoc. 
Tile Contractor: Selectile. Plate No. 488. 


Donaldson's Store, Edina, Minn. Architects: John Graham Co. and Alvin L. 
Wiedt Assoc. Tile Contractor: Northwestern Marble Corp. Plate No. 532. 


THE company 


America's largest manufacturer of ceramic tile 
Member—Tile Council of America, Inc. and The Producers’ Council, Inc. 


Showroom-Warehouses: Acianta, Baltimore, Boston, Brookfield, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Corona, Dallas. Denver, Detroit, S. El Monte, El Segundo, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fresno, Greensboro, E. Hartford, Hempstead, Ironton, Jackson, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Matawan, Miami, Milford, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, New York (Showroom only), Philadelphia, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa Clara, Seattle, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C., Zanesville. 


Representatives: Birmingham, Cincinnati, Fair Haven, N. J., Memphis, Okla- 
homa City, Pittsburgh, Spokane, St. Louis. 


Distributors: Albuquerque, Havana, Honolulu, Houston, St. Louis, Hato 
Rey, 


Plants: Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., Matawan, N. J., Corona and El 
Segundo, Cal., Ironton and Zanesville, Ohio. 


For free estimates on 
Mosaic Tile, see the 


yellow pages for your 
The May Co. Store, Cleveland, Ohio. Architects: Victor Gruen Assoc. and Jack A. Bialosky. Tile Contractor: The Interior Marble & Tile Co. Plate No. 599. Tile Contractor, Ceramic 
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History ... the skyscraper . . . Viollet-Le-Duc 


takes the reader from Chicago’s ten-story 
Montauk block of the 1880's, through 
Elisha Graves Otis’ first go with the 
safety-braked elevator, through the Wool- 
worth and Empire State Buildings, the 
ups and downs of depression and wars, 
New York City’s incredible building boom, 
the Renaissance of Pittsburgh and other 
cities, and the flowering of today’s great 
glass and metal monuments. Most of 
this has been recorded before, though 


a 


From shells for Naples... 


back to a chapel by Gaudi 
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A HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Jurgen Joedicke. Published by Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 15 W. 47th St., New York, 
N.Y. 243 pp. 734” x 1014”. Illus. $10. 


There has not been a manageable, pro- 
fusely illustrated, accurate, comprehen- 
sive, interesting book om modern archi- 
tecture in the English language for some 
time. Most of the existing works are 
either too heavy (both physically and in 
their style), too old, or in German. This 
new entry is therefore a godsend: it is 
clear, well laid out, compact, up to date— 
in fact, if it has any serious weakness 
at all, this would be its slight over- 
emphasis on very recent buildings (which 
may not seem quite so world shaking in 
their impact when the dust begins to 
settle). 

The author is a teacher at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule in Stuttgart, and he 
must be a good one, for the simplicity 
of his style (apparent in the excellent 
translation) adds much to the effective- 
ness of the book. If he has a personal 
prejudice in favor of (or against) some 
of the movements he describes, he has 
managed to keep it under his hat. And 
if the book has any major faults these, 
too, escape notice. Teachers of architec- 
ture in the English-speaking countries 
will find this an extremely valuable record 
of one of the richest and most varied 
movements in the history of art. 


OFFICES IN THE SKY. By Earle Shultz & 
Walter Simmons. Published by Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Inc., Indianapolis and New York. 
328 pp. 53%” x 8Y2”. Illus. $6. 


In celebrating its 50th anniversary two 
years ago at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, 
the National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers decided a_ suitable 
project would be to catalogue the rise 
of the American skyscraper and its own 
multibillion dollar industry. The result- 
ing book, one of whose authors is a 
former NABOM president, faithfully 


there are a few insights and figures from 
the building owner’s point of view, a few 
digs at city planners. Authors Shultz and 
Simmons leave the reader with the thought 
that cities are here to stay, but that com- 
petition rather than beauty will be the 
great fact of America’s urban life. 


DISCOURSES ON ARCHITECTURE. By Eugene 
Emmanuel Viollet-Le-Duc. Translated from 
the French by Benjamin Bucknall. Two 
Volumes. Published by Grove Press Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 487 pp. & 464 pp., respectively. 
834” x 1114”. $22.50. 


When the late Frank Lloyd Wright looked 
for a book on architecture to give to one 
of his sons, he chose these volumes by 
the midnineteenth-century French archi- 
tect, Viollet-Le-Duc, and said, characteristi- 
cally: “The rest you can learn from me.” 
The Discourses have now been republished 
in the original English translation, and 
their availability will open the eyes of 
many to one of the most original sources 
of architectural thinking in the history of 
the Western World. For here, in Viollet- 
Le-Duc’s comments, is where modern 
architecture really began. 

The first of these two volumes is con- 
cerned, on the face of it, with the history 
of architecture from the Greeks to the 
nineteenth century. But Viollet-Le-Duc 
was much more than a historian—even 
more than a critic. He was a moralizer, 
a commentator, who, in telling the story 
of a particular period in architecture, was 
able to extract and state certain principles 
which he thought should govern architec- 
ture in the future. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, to find the entire dogma of func- 
tionalism spelled out by Viollet-Le-Duc 
more than 100 years ago: “We may... 
class the various styles . . . according to 

. . the true expression of the require- 
ments and necessities of the structure,” he 
said. But then he went one important step 
beyond the early functionalists by adding: 
“Conceptions based on the soundest reason 
sometimes produce only repulsive works.” 
Nonetheless he was quite certain that 

continued on page 182 
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FURNITURE 


Lightweight kraft HONEYCOMB 
core material speeds up, simplifies, 
improves construction of desks, 
tables, cabinets and other office 
fixtures. It’s remarkably econom- 
ica] and can be bonded to almost 
any facing material. Durable 
HONEYCOMB “sandwiches” with- 
stand years of punishment .. . 
require minimum finishing. 

Free booklet describes many other 
Union HONEYCOMB advantages 
and structural uses—in walls, 
ceilings, partitions, room dividers 
and doors. Write for a copy. 


uNION 


HONEYCOMB 


Dept. AF-6, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


“true beauty has never been attainable 
without the concurrence of those invari- 
able laws which are based on reason. To 
every work that is absolutely beautiful 
there will be always found to correspond 
a principle rigorously logical.” These 
criteria led Viollet-Le-Duc to reject many 
an “important” building of the past in 
favor of some simple cottage that followed 
the essential, “rigorously logical prin- 
ciple.” And this was 80 years before Dr. 
Giedion introduced his readers to the 
qualities to be found in certain anonymous 
building. 

In one of the lectures contained in the 
second volume, Viollet-Le-Due applies his 
functionalist principles to the building of 


iron-framed buildings (above)—and comes 
up with a system that, except for certain 
decorative details, is almost undistinguish- 
able from the steel-and-brick structures of 
Mies van der Rohe, or the pilotis-sup- 
ported buildings of Le Corbusier today! 
Viollet-Le-Duc also shows how much “in 
the swim” he was in his own day by re- 
ferring, in an important footnote, to his 
contemporary, Saulnier, whose exposed 
steel frame structures in the middle of 
the nineteenth century in France are to- 
day considered among the most important 
pioneer works of the modern movement. 
In short, the republication of the Dis- 
courses is a pleasant and important event 
—and one that may imbue some latter-day 
modernists with a touch of humility. 


FOUNDATION DESIGN AND PRACTICE — An 
Economic View. By J. H. Thorniey. Pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York, N.Y. 298 pp. 
10” x 844”. illus. $15. 


The purpose of this book is to help the 
designing architect or engineer choose the 
correct foundation for a given structure 
at the least possible cost to the owner. 

END 


® 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


. WALL RACKS 
Basic 2’ 2”, 3’ 2”, 4’ 2” and 


5’ 2” units mount directly on 
wall. Interloc add-on 
sections make ra of 
longer ater 
capacity 


DOUBLE FACED.... 
These standard cloak- 
room racks (with or 
without checks) hold 


foot 
nee. Also available in 4’ 2” 
and 5’ 2” portable racks—with 
shock braces and large casters. 


. SINGLE FACE 


Stationary or portable racks fit 
close against wall. Sections 
snap-lock together to make 
rigid assembly that will not sag, 
wobble or creak. 


layout service for architects 
specialists su equipment requiremen' 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 
of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Cataleg Sheets, CK-48 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. e Elmhurst, tll. 
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Elevator Performance 


hrough The 


HAUGHTON 


Now—elevator performance in any building can be precisely 
measured under ai// traffic conditions for any predetermined 
time period. Through our development work in Elevonics*, 
new instrumentation has been created that “‘sees” every move 
an elevator makes. . . and automatically charts a continuous 
visual record of starts, stops and waiting time. 


This information is of incalculable value to evaluate the 
quality of elevator service. And it provides, for the first 
time, a truly uncontestable basis for sound corrective action. 


EMBLEM OF 
EXCELLENCE 
IN VERTICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


HAUGHTON 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


FACTORY BRANCHES TO SERVE 
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* Waughton’s advanced program in elevator systems re- 
search and engineering, with specific emphasis on the 
creative application of electronic devices and instrumen- 
tation for betterment of systems design and performance. 


This is but one of many ways that Haughton skills and ex- 
perience are shaping the new technology in vertical trans- 
portation .. . and creating superior new standards for design, 
modernization, maintenance. 


Swift, smooth, dependable elevator service is an unfailing 
source of satisfaction for building occupants, visitors and 
owners. Be certain your elevators are doing the best possible 
job. Ask your Haughton representative to let you see them 
in action—through the eyes of Haughton Elevonics. 


DIVISION OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + TOLEDO 9, OHIO 


YOU COAST TO COAST 
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#2 Broadway, New York City. Architect: Emery Roth & Sons, New York. Owner and Builder: Uris Brothers, New York. Photo by Wurts. 


LUPTON... 


2 Broadway—Largest curtain-wall 
building in the world 


This impressive 30-story office building at 2 Broadway was 
built with 350,000 square feet of aluminum curtain-wall, pre- 
fabricated and installed by LUPTON. It sits in the heart of 
New York City’s financial district on a plot covering 73,000 
square feet. It contains 1,300,000 square feet of rentable 
floor space. 


Whether your project is of this mammoth size, or more mod- 
erate, it’ll pay you to call in LUPTON. You can depend on 
LUPTON to fulfill your instructions from planning stages 
until the last curtain-wall unit is installed. And you enjoy 
other significant advantages. 


LUPTON aluminum curtain-walls allow wide design free- 
dom. They’re modern and beautiful as well as completely 
functional . . . low-cost to install and maintain. Parts are 
lightweight and prefabricated for simple, routinized assembly 
. . . fast, easy erection. Overall building weight is reduced 
considerably, which lowers foundation and framework costs. 
And because LUPTON aluminum curtain-walls are only one- 
third as thick as conventional masonry, there is more usable 
floor space. 


LUPTON aluminum windows, too, are functional, economi- 
cal, and attractive. They never rust . . . never need painting. 
Weather contacts remain clean and tight. And, like LUPTON 
curtain-walls, they can be installed by skilled LUPTON 
crews . . . giving you single-source responsibility for the entire 
project. 

See SWEET’S (Sections 3 and 17) for the Michael Flynn 
Aluminum Curtain-Wall and Window catalogs, and write for 
further specific information. A call to the nearest LUPTON 
representative (see the Yellow Pages under ‘“‘Windows— 
Metal’’) will bring fast action without obligation. 
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Comfort-Conditioning* may be installed as an integral part of LUPTON Curtain 
Wall for economical, efficient heating, cooling and ventilating. Each unit is 
self-contained, electrically operated and individually controlled—no ex- 
pensive, bulky central plant is needed. Capacity is readily increased or 
decreased to compensate for variance from initial design conditions. Write 
for complete information. “(Trade Mark) *PATENT PENDING 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS - CURTAIN WALLS 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office & Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa.; West Coast Plant: City of Industry, 
Calif. (Los Angeles County)—New York, N.Y.; Chicago, Iil.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Stoekton, Calif.; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in other principal cities. 
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In the new Santa Ana Public Labrary, a 


UNIQUE 11-ZONE LANDMARK 
NEW-TYPE, PRECISION 


Santa Ana Public Library, Santa Ana, California 
45,000 sq. ft. floor space, book capacity 250,000 volumes 


Harold Gimeno, A.I.A. | Architect 


Lee Fabian | Project Architect 


Al Visioni | Project Engineer 


Francis Keally & 
Harold S. Patterson, 
Associated Architects | Library Consultants 
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COMFORT SYSTEM PROVIDES 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Wide flexibility of the new Landmark system offers 
practical and economical ways to bring perfect 
year-round comfort to all rooms, under all conditions 


At minimum installation cost (and space), the new Santa Ana Public Library is 
getting a unique 11-zone Landmark comfort system that’s highly efficient, draft- 
free, super-quiet, and extremely flexible. It provides—and maintains — perfect 
heating and cooling throughout the building despite varying solar heat gains, 
constant temperature changes caused by large groups of people assembled in 
concentrated areas. All eleven zones of the Landmark system are controlled by a 
central time clock. Each zone has its individual automatic heating-cooling ther- 
mostat with a selector switch to turn each zone “on” and “off.” 

For complete facts on the new Landmark —and how its flexibility may solve 
many of your heating-cooling problems — call your local Lennox Comfort Craftsman. 
Or write Lennox Industries Inc., Commercial Division, Des Moines 5, Iowa. 


Patents Pending 


2nd floor—three zones 
Three Landmarks cover 10,000 sq. ft.— 
reading rooms, offices, club rooms 


1st floor—six zones 

Eight Landmarks cover 21,000 sq. ft.— 
main reading room, children's library, 
lecture room, smoking lounge 


Basement—two zones 
Two Landmarks (heating only) cover 
14,000 sq. ft.— storage 


LENNOX 


... world leader in indoor comfort 
for homes, business, schools 


7 


© 1959 Lennox industries Inc., founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines, !a.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, 0.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 


Architectural Forum / November 1959 
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J-M Micro-Flexboard takes an array of outdoor and indoor finishes. 


Down GO CURTAIN-WALL costs. Up 
go the opportunities to use the new- 
est finish materials without disap- 
pointment. 

Johns-Manville Micro-Flexboard 
provides a rigid, buckle-free, strong- 
as-stone base that stays flat in service. 
" Face it with porcelain on metal, with 
oH . wood veneer, with ceramic tile, with 

if textured metal, with plastic; it be- 
oo comes a handsome, lightweight wall. 


It can be laminated on one side or on 
both sides. It can be combined with 
insulating core materials. 
Johns-Manville Micro-Flexboard is 
an asbestos-cement sheet compressed 
to great strength and toughness. It 
ranges in thicknéss from 0.115” to 
0.250’’—comes in sheets 4’ wide by 8’, 
10’ and 12’. Length, width, thickness 
and surface smoothness are held to 
exceptionally close tolerances. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


J-M Micro-FLEXBOARD’® 
Cuts Costs—stays rigidly flat—holds to stable dimensions 


With Micro-Flexboard, laminators 
and finishers can provide architects 
and decorators with wall panels that 
meet design requirements and struc- 
tural specifications with complete 
satisfaction. 

To learn how Micro-Flexboard can 
help on your project, call your lami- 
nator or fabricator, or write to Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ont. 
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Alcoa Aluminum breaks new trails in color, form and texture 


Architects for the Petroleum Club Build- 
ing in Oklahoma City wanted a textured 
effect and an interesting contrast in color 
tone. And they achieved just that with 
the first major use of a new Alcoa archi- 
tectural development: expanded alumi- 
num sheet. 

Overlaying Alcoa 3120 blue flat wall 
panel, the natural finish of this diamond- 
patterned mesh creates a unique, tex- 
tured facade. Color intensity changes 
with the clock and the angle of sight in a 
striking example of aluminum’s ability 
to banish humdrum monotony from the 
skylines of America. 


But don’t overlook the practicality. 
Lightweight aluminum window wall, 
windows and horizontal louvers went 
up faster with less labor. Inherent corro- 
sion resistance means lasting good looks 
and permanent freedom from painting 
and expensive maintenance. 

For exciting developments in archi- 
tectural applications of aluminum, look 
to Alcoa. As the pioneer and leader in 
this field, Alcoa is in a unique position 
to help you. For more information, con- 
tact your Alcoa sales office, or write 
Aluminum Company of America, 1822-L 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| ‘ ALCOA @. Your Guide to the Best 
| ALUMINUM. in Aluminum Value 


BUILDING: Petroleum Ciub Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ARCHITECT: Bailey-Bozalis-Dickenson & Roloff, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR Harmon Construction Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 


ALUMINUM SUBCONTRACTORS: Windows and Wall Paneils— 
Browne-Window Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Expanded Aluminum—Penn Metal Co., inc., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents’’ every Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the 
Emmy Award winning “Alcoa Theatre’’ alternate Mondays, NBC-TV 
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it "CERAMIC TILE...FOR UNLIMITED SERVICE AND DESI POSSIBILITIES!" 


The project: a uniquely designed patio-retreat. The landscape architect-designer : James — 
CxS Rose. Ingredients: ceramic tile and imagination. Result: another idea stimulator for 
as ceramic tile—the lifetime material which doesn’t burn, scratch, dent, stain or fade. The 
bike surfacing material which cleans easily and never needs wax. The versatile home surfac- 
ing which gives you wide latitude for unique designs. THE /MODERN STYLE 


| CERAMIC TILE| 


Design for Patio-Retreat by James Rose 


The multiple benefits of ceramic tile 
will pay off handsomely for yourself 
and your client on any residential, 
institutional or commercial project 
you undertake. See your local tile 
contractor for up-to-date 
information—including all the 
details on the new lower-cost 
installation methods and the new 
dry-curing, thin-setting bed mortars. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. Co. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 

General Tile Co. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Jackson Tile Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Tile Mfg. Co. 

Lone Star Ceramics Co. 
Monarch Tile Mfg. Inc. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co., Inc. 
National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. 
Ridgeway Tile Co. 

Robertson Mfg. Co. 

Sparta Ceramic Co. 

Stylon Corp. 

Stylon Southern Corp. 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 
Texeramics, Inc. 

United States Ceramic Tile Co. 
Universal Potteries, Inc. 
Wenczel Tile Co. 

Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 


Room 933, 727 West Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 


Room 207, 5738 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas, Texas 


CERAMIC 


What other people are saying 


WHAT ARCHITECTURE CAN DO 


In commenting on the success of the recent 
U.S. Exposition in Moscow, Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of the Saturday Review, indi- 
cated a role for architecture in the cold 
war. 


The American Exposition in Moscow 
may have lacked the scope and elegance 
of the U.S. Pavilion at Brussels World’s 
Fair last year, but it was just what the 
doctor ordered in the U.S.S.R. 

Begin with architecture. Russian archi- 
tecture tends to be formal, squat, some- 
what spiritless. This is not solely the result 
of the need to build quickly, durably, and 
functionally because of the devastation in 
World War II. Traditionally, Russian 
architecture has leaned to the massive 
and conservative. The revolutionary drive 
didn’t quite carry over into many of the 
creative arts, particularly in architecture 
and design. 

Against this setting, the American Ex- 
position was more than an innovation; it 
was an explosion and a shower of sparks. 
For it brought to Moscow revolutionary 
ideas in structure, materials, and design. 
As is now generally known, the main ex- 
position building was dominated by the 
plastic, prefabricated dome—a vast, igloo- 
shaped golden semisphere made of octag- 
onal plastic units that admit natural light. 
Two outdoor exhibits took place under 
large plastic canopies resting on tuliplike 
props (photo above). 

It is possible, even likely, that there were 
some snickerings in Moscow at the un- 
usual nature of the general architecture. 
But it is even more likely that Soviet 
citizens regarded the buildings for what 


they really were—a daring and imaginative 
use of design and building materials to 
open up new dimensions in architecture. 

It is no longer adequate to think of 
American security in military terms. It 
is not even enough to think in terms of 
increased productive capacity and eco- 
nomic aid, though both are critically es- 
sential. Our security depends on imagina- 
tion, on our ability to work with ideas, on 
our skill in making vital connections with 
people, on our success in helping to trans- 
form a world geographic unit into an 
interdependent society. The kind of vision 
that went into the making of the U.S. 
Exposition in Moscow is a happy hint of 
what is needed. 


NO STOCK SCHOOL PLANS 


When he recently took a look at the prob- 
lem of lowering. school costs, Architect 
Leslie N. Boney, vice president of the 
North Carolina AIA chapter, found that 
the biggest illusion on the scene was that 
stock plans save money. His findings were 
published in a recent Bulletin of his state’s 
AGC branch. 


The record shows that during the last 
20 years school costs have risen only 150 
per cent, while the cost of general con- 
struction has risen 250 per cent, common 
labor 330 per cent, and automobiles 200 
per cent. 

Architects have had no small part in 
this most welcome and remarkable accom- 
plishment. The structures they have de- 
signed have been improved and are more 
in tune with the eductaional needs than 
ever before. No stock plan or magic has 
wrought this miracle, but it has come by 
painstaking attention to the minute and 
detailed requirements of each individual 
school plant. 

The architect’s reluctance to repeat 
plans stems not from his consideration 
of the fee, but rather from his intimate 
knowledge of the process of architectural 
design and construction costs and the 
varying conditions which affect these pro- 
cesses. From experience, he knows how 
few schools actually have similar sites 
and identical requirements. 

The repetitious use of standard plans 
has not been profitable in states where 
it was used. At the time of a recent 
survey, only ten of the states had any 
form of stock plans available, and these 
were largely for one- and two-room or 
other small rural schools. Twenty-three 
states had never used stock plans and 
12 states that formerly used them had 

continued on page 192 
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METER 


for chilled or hot-water 


AIR CONDITIONING 


TEMPERATURE BULB 
WATER METER i 


TEMP. BULB 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


MODEL 
200-MR 
BTU METER 


for ACCURATE COST 
ALLOCATIONS in 


SHOPPING CENTERS 
SCHOOLS 

HOSPITALS 
APARTMENT PROJECTS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


New low-priced BTU METER 
measures individual usage of air 
conditioning by multiplying water 
flow times temperature change... 
Model 200-MR operates without 
electrical power*. Convenient — 
reading is remote from piping. Easy 


to install — in new or existing 
systems. Versatile—a size for every 
requirement. 


* Model 200-MO: all. hanical syst: 
with integrator powered by electric motor. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL COMPONENTS DEPARTMENT 
BOX 309 © GARLAND, TEXAS 


abandoned them. No state recommended 
stock plans. 

There are certainly good sound reasons 
for this record. A few of the obvious 
ones: 


1. Advances in school building design 
cease when such plans are used. 


2. An attempt to adapt standard plans 
to the necessary changes can easily result 
in more cost than the architect’s fee. 

3. Many critically important planning 
decisions are made by persons who are 
not as vitally concerned or as responsible 
to the local community as the private 
architect. 


4. The low standard which the stock 
plan must have to serve all comers is a 
bar to progress. 

5. The use of bureau planning by gov- 
ernmental agencies is more expensive. In 
New York, a 10 per cent saving was af- 
fected at once when trained private archi- 
tects were commissioned to design the 
schools formerly designed by bureaucratic 
employees. 

6. When a_ recommended educational 
feature is not found in the stock plan, 
it becomes necessary to determine if plan 
changes required will nullify the cost and 
time savings which were contemplated 
when the stock plan was adopted. When 
the project is developed on an individual 
need basis, the inclusion of special recom- 
mended features is simply accomplished 
as a part of the planning. 


WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS 


One of the most eloquent statements of 
industry’s site-location desires was made 
by Ray R. Eppert, president of Burroughs 
Corp., speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials in Detroit. 


What industry wants most of all is 
economic promotion by geographic area. It 
wants coordinated transit facilities, road 
systems, and maintenance. It wants mas- 
ter development programs and centralized 
zoning. It wants an umbrella of area co- 
operation which prevents one section from 
freezing in the rain while another kidnaps 
new plants, new industries, and new tax 
monies. It wants diversification in order to 
avoid the pitfalls of overspecialization, 
which leave an area extremely sensitive 
to economic temblors. 

I do not suggest a retreat from local 
autonomy and diversity. But I do plead 
that each jurisdiction not go its separate 
way in disregard of urban _ sprawl, 
cheap commercial developments, congested 
schools, traffic jams, and recurrent crises 
in mass transportation. These fritter away 
the economic potential of an environment. 
Governments in deadlock impede, rather 
than speed, the flow of production and 
distribution. When space is not assigned 
to appropriate economic uses, when water 
is not available at industrial sites, when 
highways provide poor access to work or 


bypass suitable subareas, each affected 
community invites needless and regressive 
burdens. 

The county area provides the natural 
framework to resolve this metropolitan 
crazy quilt. Certainly, where a regional 
economy is contained within a single 
county, a governmental mechanism can be 
equipped with new policy-making powers. 
Its organization can be reinforced. It can 
be vested with service as well as adminis- 
trative functions. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HOLES 


Texas Site Planner S. B. Zisman recently 
made some notes on the wisdom of plan- 
ning building groups so that all parts of 
the scheme are thought of as a pattern 
of solids and voids. His notes were pub- 
lished in the August issue of the AIP 
Journal. 


New methods and ideas in building con- 
struction open up new possibilities of site 
location. For a long time, buildings have 
been tied to the ground under old and 
rigid concepts of gravity. The result has 
been that even now much architecture is 
dominated by the concept of the massive 
load-bearing wall, with the roof subordi- 
nate, incidental, and misused. 

Today, however, we are beginning to 
perceive in new and fresh terms the signifi- 
cance of the roof as a logical expression 
of construction; and no building today 
can reach for greatness unless this idea 
is understood. 

The significance of these new structural 
ideas is that the siting of buildings must 
be looked at anew. The building need not 
be a mass of heavy wall bedded in the 
ground but an enclosure of space within 
which there can be flexible use and easy 
adaptation to work and operations. This 
approach makes possible below-floor cir- 
culation and adjustment of interior height 
for changing needs. It opens up rich pos- 
sibilities to take advantage of the grades. 
It opens up the possibilities of terrace 
parking intimately related to the buildings 
and of new solutions for circulation. It 
also opens the possibility of a grouping 
and spacing of buildings unhampered by 
old concepts and prejudices of wall-dom- 
inated planning. 

One little understood problem in site 
planning in relation to the siting of build- 
ings is the handling of “air spaces.” More 
bad planning is perpetrated through this 
lack of understanding than perhaps any 
other single factor. Witness the mess in 
our cities when there is virtually no 
study in planning of the air spaces in 
relation to buildings. There are few good 
examples of group planning where this 
problem is understood. Harvard and 


Haverford College give some lessons. The 
GM Research Laboratories come close. 
Rockefeller Center tried. Lever House is 
a good example of the study of air spaces 

continued on page 194 
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26 State st 
Devonch 
South 


sa B oyiston 
€42 Beacon 


Architect: Thomas M. James Company, Architects, Boston, Mass. Associate Architects: Perry, Shaw, Hepburn and Dean, Architects, 
Boston, Mass. General Contractor: George B. H. Macomber Co., Boston, Mass. Curtain Wall Contractor: Hope's “'indows, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y. Panel Fabricator: Seaporcel Metals, Inc., Long Isiand City, N. Y. 


When the Merchants National Bank of Boston 
decided to build a 4-story addition to one corner 
of their existing building, they wanted it to reflect 
a progressive, enthusiastic company. The building 
would be small and low in cost, yet it had to be an 
impressive stand-out in the area. 

So they built the new building with these color- 
ful steel curtain walls. The factory-assembled 
wall units are faced with porcelain-enameled steel 
panels. They cost less than any other coated or 
colored metal panel and they make a strong 
weather-tight wall. The panels are laminated to 
14” asbestos board, a full inch of fibrous glass and 
24-gage steel backing. 

Porcelain enamel on steel is a time-tested build- 
ing material. The porcelain-enamel coat will not 
fade, peel, or wear away. To make such a tight, 
permanent bond, high quality enameling frits are 
fused to USS Vitrenamel at high temperature— 


Boston Bank draws more interest with walls of steel 


temperature that only steel can withstand. The 
finished bright surface is smooth and hard as glass, 
but tough, resistant to chipping . . . and it has a 
backbone of steel. 

Write to United States Steel for complete in- 
formation about steels for curtain walls. United 
States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 


30, Pennsylvania. 
USS and Vitrenamel are registered trademarks 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS Stainless Steel . USS Vitrenamel 
USS Structural Steel . USS Window Sections 


ss) United States Steel 
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for a building in a heavily built-up area. 

The means of handling building—air space 
relationships should make use of outdoor 
space forms—plazas, courts, passageways, 
terracing, the forms that give definition 
to the air space horizontally and ver- 
tically. Even sculpture and outdoor details, 
signs, markers, lighting units, all must 
be considered. The big-plaza idea may be 
utilized as a huge forecourt from the 
expressway side of the property and thus 
provide the tie and continuity in the main 


approach and view to the whole develop- 
ment. The play of large and small open 
spaces between and around the buildings 
should be studied in three-dimensional 
models and through perspectives. 

The spaces between and around build- 
ings have an important practical role in 
relation to drainage of the site, location 
and maintenance of utilities, fire and 
safety protection, and provision for ex- 
pansion, growth, and adaptation of build- 
ing facilities. These factors become long- 


WRITE FOR DATA ON HAWS CAFETERIA AND RESTAURANT WATER COOLERS 


Haws Model HWT-13 


HAWS brilliant new wall mounted electric water 
coolers are a clean break with tradition! Compact 
design hugs the wall — leaving floor area clear! Crisp, 
clean styling is crowned by gleaming stainless steel — 
with plumbing and electrical unit completely enclosed. 
HAWS “clears the deck” for uncluttered maintenance 
ease and shining clean floors. This innovation in 

water cooler concept and design scores a clean sweep 
for HAWS -— leader in the field since 1909! Find out 
about HAWS’ complete line of drinking facilities. 
See HAWS Catalog in Sweet's Architectural 

File or write for your copy today. 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1441 Fourth Street 
Berkeley 10, California 


range determinants of the site plan, 
whereas the buildings themselves may 
change in requirements and ideas in future 
development. Therefore, it is wise to ap- 
proach the whole site plan in terms 
primarily of the allocation and distribu- 
tion of the open spaces. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH HOUSING? 


Floyd Hunter, author of the recently pub- 
lished Top Leadership, U.S.A. (published 
by the University of North Carolina 
Press), interviewed a cross-section of the 
building industry on the issues facing ‘t. 
There was by no means unanimous agree- 
ment, but some strong opinions stood out. 


When asked: “What are the issues in 
housing?” 55 leaders in the industry felt 
that the major issues revolved around 
ways in which to solve the problems of 
urban blight, to get more mortgage money 
to builders and buyers, to settle the prob- 
lem of public vs. private development, to 
solve problems of costs, to attack local 
development problems, and handle 
minority housing. A few mentioned mar- 
ket inflation, tax reductions, housing for 
the aged, and cabinet status for the 
industry (see table). 


Issue Times mentioned 


Urban redevelopment, renewal, 


Shortage of mortgage money.... 11 
Private vs. public housing...... 10 
High cost of housing .......... 8 
Scarcity of land, other local prob- 


of market ............ 2 
Cabinet status for the industry.. 1 
Housing for the aged .......... 1 


As I talked with the leaders, it was 
interesting to note that many of them 
were concerned and troubled about the 
redevelopment of urban communities. This 
was as true of the ones who could surely 
be classified as conservative in their at- 
titudes as of the labor leaders and others 
who had long taken a position to the left. 
The conservatives were convinced, how- 
ever, that the best way of eliminating 
urban blight, getting low-cost housing for 
slum families, and meeting the demands 
for housing on the part of disadvantaged 
minorities was to expand and extend the 
arrangements of the FHA type of financ- 
ing, which was considered the private 
enterprise solution. The contradiction with 
government’s role in this solution had 
been resolved through years of experience 
in working with government and of fairly 
well-established lines of control. Those at 
the extreme opposite of the conservative 
interests contended that the problem was 
too big for private financial interests 
acting alone, and they pointed to the fact 
that there was in 1956 an extreme short- 
age of mortgage-lending money. END 
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EXTRUDED ALUMINUM GRILLES 


eaturing trim, attractive straight- 

line styling, Tuttle & Bailey’s 
IMPERIALINE Extruded Aluminum 
Grilles are the answer to architectural 
demands for air distribution equipment 
that will harmonize with, or accent, 
linear design concepts. Universal in 
application, where fixed bar settings 
meet performance requirements, they 
may be used on the supply or return 
portions of heating, cooling or venti- 
lating systems and are ideal for ceiling, 
sidewall, floor or sill installation. a 


%"" FLAT MARGIN 


d 
IMPERIALINE Grilles can be sup- 
, plied as single units up to 72” in length 

or as butted sections where long, con- P 


tinuous runs are desired. They are avail- 
able in widths of 142”, 2”, 3”, 4”, etc., 
up to 18”. The standard flat and beveled 
margin designs are shown at left. 


ae Grille bars can be furnished set straight, 
%" BEVELED MARGIN (FLUSH) deflected 15° or 30°. Adjustable rear 
deflection bars and face-operated vol- 


ume control dampers are available. 


For complete information, see your 
nearest Tuttle & Bailey Representative 
or write us direct. 


BEVELED MARGIN 


a 


| 
division of Allied Thermal Corp. New Britain, Connecticut 
A ees Tuttle & Bailey Pacific, | ted, City of Industry, Californi 7 
uttle ailey Pacific, Incorporated, City of Industry, California 


Executive Offices: 629 N. La 


U. S. Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Houston, Texas. This building has window heads, spandrels and aprons of finely corrugated 24-ounce 
copper, and copings of plain copper. The copper will be naturally weathered to its pastel blue-green patina. Architect: Wilson, Morris, Crain & 
Anderson, Houston. General Contractor: Baxter Construction Company, Inc., Houston. Sheet Metal Contractor: A. M. Bowles Company, Houston. 


ANACONDA METALS FOR CURTAIN-WALL CONSTRUCTION 


No other architectural metals possess the versatility and enduring 
beauty of copper and its alloys—or lend themselves so readily to 
forming, fabricating and variable finishing to portray concepts of archi- 
tectural design. Metals readily adaptable to curtain-wall construction 
include Copper, Red Brass, Architectural Bronze, Muntz Metal, Nickel 
Silver and Everdur" (copper-silicon alloy). 


One of the great virtues of copper and its family of alloys is that they 
will weather naturally to a beautiful patina. Or chemical treatment 
will produce a color effect which rivals the beauty of weathered cop- 
per or bronze. 


Illustrated here are two examples of curtain-wall design emploving 
different materials and forms. Details of these and other curtain-wall 
designs are given in our new publication, “Architectural Metals by 
Anaconda.” Its 64 pages also give practical and detailed information on 

the metals, their compositions, colors, forms, physical properties, archi- 

tectural applications, instructions for obtaining various finishes, de- 
tailed specifications and many pages of fabricators’ shop drawings. 
For your copy, address: The American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, 
Conn. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


5924 


BRONZE —the architectural metal of distinction 
Northeastern Pennsylvania National Bank and Trust Co., 

Scranton, Pennsylvania. The bronze front of this building char- 


acterizes modern design employing extruded shapes of Archi- 
tectural Bronze and sheets of heavy-gage Muntz Metal. The 
two materials are combined with glass to provide the enduring 


beauty and feeling of stability so important in banking insti- 


tutions. All of the bronze was treated to produce a statuary ARC H IT ECT U RA L M ETA LS 


bronze finish. Architect: George M. D. Lewis, Scranton. Fabri- : 
ator: Standard Iron Works, Scranton, Made by The American Brass Company 
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SINGLINE by MILLS 


Singline, a crisply modern movable wall, solid and cleanly 
detailed from all-steel corners to uniform profiles in the 
slender glass-panel mullions. Single line panel joints, narrow 
base and ceiling trim . . . completely flush surface 
accommodates a limitless choice of field-applied wall 
coverings. The newest concept in partition economy . . . one 
of seven systems by Mills. 


Singline is 3 inches thick, soundproofed and insulated, 
packed with non-settling Fiberglas®. Rugged panel joint 
design (patent pending) assures sturdy installation and 

simplified panel interchange. Concealed wiring facilities. 


For details write to The MILLS Company, manufacturers of 
movable partitions since 1921. The address is 
Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. If you must design 
efficient, comfortable work areas, you will find the Mills 
Planning Kit excellent help in visualizing arrangements : 
a request on your letterhead will bring you one. 
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A continuing series of outstanding churches, schools, office buildings, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS. 


DESIGNED FOR HARMONY, EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


New Michigan Church Uses Norton Closers Throughout 


Skillful handling of lines and shapes has given the 

Napier Parkview Baptist Church of Benton Harbor, 

Michigan, a simple dignity and beauty that are unique - 

NORTON INADOR: For 

ina church building. Equal skill was shown in selecting streamlined modern de- 

equipment to insure the ultimate in long-lived efficiency, regular arm and (B) holder 


arm...4 sizes to meet all / 
with a minimum of upkeep. 


Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 


In door closers, this requirement was satisfied by 
specifying “Norton on all doors,” a choice dictated by 
Norton’s proved record of fine craftsmanship, depend- 
abili W maintenance. , on fo 
ability and low maintenance. There’s a Norton for — 
every door-closer need. Write today for the current =a with concealed arms, for all types 


of doors, particularly narrow-rail 


catalog if you don’t already have one. hme doors. 


NORTON 
 SURFACE- 
of TYPE: For all . 


installati NORTON 703-N 
DOOR Compact surface- 
CLOSERS mentisnotes- mounted type... 


sential. 1% inch projection. 


Dept. AF-119, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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luminum 
n Modern 
rehitecluse 


“‘A great symbol ...a mountain of light,” 
is the way Frank Lloyd Wright 
described this extraordinary religious 
building. Many of its structural 

and decorative elements are made 

from Reynolds Aluminum by a leading 

fabricator of metal products—castings 

for the patterned ornamental coverings 

for the tripod beams; entrance canopy y rg 

fascia, gutter fascia, flashing fascia; an 

interior beam facings; ornamental / Wf ie, 
covering for choir loft supports; altar / fy 
fixtures, menorahs, design of flaming 
bush. An outstanding example of the “ 
ability of aluminum to execute 
unusual shapes within the context of 
exciting architectural design. 


TEMPLE BETH SHOLOM 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


reate exciting use 
helps fabricators c 
Reyno 
" 


Creative 


Teamwork 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES OFFICE BUILDING 
Detroit, Michigan 


ARCHITECTS: 
Pedersen and Tilney, 
New York, New York 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
R. E. Dailey & Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


CURTAIN WALL FABRICATOR 
AND ERECTOR: 

Moynahan Bronze Company, 
Flat Rock, Michigan 


The entire exterior grid 
system of this new office 
building, including fixed 
windows, was fabricated 
from Reynolds Aluminum 
(more than 110,000 pounds 
of it). The spandrels are 
colorful porcelain enamel. 
Erection was completed 
within 21 working days. 
Here again, teamwork be- 
tween architect and fabri- 
cator resulted in another 
good looking, practical 
business structure. 


| 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OREGON Portland, Siete 


ARCHITECTS: Stanton, Boles, Maguire and Church, Portland, Ore. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Hoffman Construction Company, Portland, Ore. 
CURTAIN WALL FABRICATOR: Universal Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 


Creative Teamwork with 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


See Reynolds shows—James Michener’s “ADVENTURES IN PARADISE” 
Monday nights and “ALL STAR GOLF” every Saturday ABC-TV Network. 


orking with Reynolds Alu- 

minum, and with Reynolds 
technicians, leading manufac- 
turers and fabricators of metal 
products help create many of the 
exciting new buildings that are 
going up all over America. These 
manufacturers and fabricators 
work closely with architects and 
help translate good design into 
good structure. For their names 
in your locality or region write 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Fabrication of the unusual wall panels of 
this structure starts with large extruded 
sash of Reynolds Aluminum, roughly 5’ 
x 10’ in size. Five shades of translucent 
Italian blue glass mosaic mounted in 
these aluminum wall sections, with 
mullions and window panei frames of 
Reynolds Aluminum, make up the strik- 
ing exterior of this new bank building. 
Details of the fabrication of these panels 
are shown for their interest. Another ex- 
ample of imaginative design translated 
into structural form by a fabricator using 
Reynolds Aluminum. 


No matter what the job, large or small, 
Aluminum usually does the job best. If 
your Office library does not have Reynolds 
authoritative three-volume set ‘“Alumi- 
num in Modern Architecture,’ write 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 
18, Virginia. 
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Here is a pleasant cafeteria building, light 
and airy to fit a southern climate. The 
aluminum extruded sections which lend to 
this feeling are part of the HV Trimline 

of American Art Metals Company, made from 
Reynolds Aluminum. Again, maintenance- 
free aluminum helped achieve good design 


— and practical, long-lasting structural value. a 
For information on any architectural or , 
structural use of aluminum it will help you 
to get in touch with your nearest Reynolds 

th representative. Look under “Aluminum” 


in the Yellow Pages, or write Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


ARCHITECTS: 
Bernard A. Webb, Jr., Macon, Ga. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: | 
The Jordan Co., Columbus, Ga. 
ALUMINUM FABRICATOR: 
American Art Metals Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


STORE FRONT AND GLAZING CONTRACTOR: 
Columbus Glass Co., Columbus, Ga. 
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Directory 
| of the. 


‘ 


CONTRACTORS 


FORUM'’s guide to Building’s Biggest, the 
new 1959 Directory of 100 largest Archi- 
tectural Firms—Building Customers—Build- 
ing Contractors is now ready. Only 25¢ per 
copy prepaid. Order from Room 828, 
FORUM, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Slope to Drain and Insulate 
the Roof -both in one 


operation with 
Permal ite 
CONCRETE 


AIR SPACE OR 


PERMALITE INSULATING. 
CONCRETE FILL 


cut costs, too...no need to steel-trowel the 
structural concrete deck; just rough-screed it to 
proper thickness. Permalite Insulating Concrete 
makes perfect bond. 


HIGH INSULATING VaLuE. A 2” thickness of Permalite 
Insulating Concrete gives insulation equal to 1” 
of rigid insulation board. 


EASILY SLOPED TO brain. Simple to slope from 2” 
minimum thickness to any thickness desired. 
Permalite Insulating Concrete can also be used 
for quick and easy forming of cants and saddles. 


EXCELLENT STRENGTH Permalite Insulating Concrete 
is far stronger than other conventional insulating 
materials. 


Firne-sAre—can’t burn... gives greater fire resist- 
ance than any other type of insulation. 


PERMANENT—cCan’t rot or decay; termite- and 
vermin-proof. 


ROOFING approvat—All major roofing manufac- 
turers approve properly installed Permalite 
Insulating Concrete as a base for 20-year bonded 


PER MALITE FRANCHISEES 


COLORADO Persolite Products, Inc., Denver FLORIDA Airlite Processing 
Corp. of Florida, Vero Beach ILLINOIS Silbrico Corp., Chicago. Ryolex 
Corp., Champaign INDIANA Airlite Processing Corp., Scottsburg & Vienne 
MASSACHUSETTS The Whittemore Co., Cambridge MICHIGAN Gregg 
Products Co., Grand Rapids MINNESOTA Minnesota Perlite Corp., Minne- 
apolis MISSOURI J. J. Brouk & Co., St. Louis NEW JERSEY Certified 
Industrial Products, Inc., Hillside NEW YORK Buffalo Perlite Corp., Buffalo 
PENNSYLVANA Pennsylvania Perlite Corp., Allentown. Pennsylvania Perlite 
Corp. of York, Pa., York. Perlite Manufacturing Co., Carnegie TEXAS Perlite 
of Houston, Inc., Houston. Texas Lightweight Products Co., Irving VIRGINIA 
Virginia Perlite Corp., Hopewell WISCONSIN Badger Lightweight Products 
Co., Milwaukee CANADA Western Perlite Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Perlite 
Products, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba. Perlite Industries, Reg'd., Ville St. Pierre, 
Quebec CUBA West Indies Perlite Mfg. Corp., S. A., Habana 
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SHLAGRO 
TAPERED 


@ SPANS FROM 
24'0” to 130'0” 


@ FAST DELIVERY — 
MADE FROM 
PLATES IN STOCK 


For Roofs For Floors 


@ Maximum strength — minimum materials. 
©@ For fast delivery — welded plate 
construction, plates always in stock. 


Write today for Catalog No. 825 


)ther PRODUCT by the PIONEER 
f SQUARE columns! 


SHLAGRO 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
SOMERVILLE, MASS 


am interested in the A. 
and other Shiagro products 
below. 
#825 — SHLAGRO TAPERED GIRDER 
#100 — STOCK STEEL ROOF TRUSSES 
#150 — STOCK STEEL 
ONGSPAN JOISTS 
200 — SQUARE STEEL COLUMNS g 
25 — KARRI-MORE SQUARE COLUMNS 


#250 — SHLAGRO SHEAR 
300 — STOCK TURNTABLES 


F 
#375 — SHLAGRO NO-DIAGONAL & 


#400 — EGG-SHELL STEEL PLATE ROOFS 
450 — SHLAGRO DOME STRUCTURES 
500 — STOCK STEEL RIGID FRAMES 

STEEL VERTICAL 


TRUSSES 
— Steet VERTICAL LIFT Doors 
—NO SHELL PRE-CAST 

FIREPROOF REINFORCED 


i CONCRETE COLUMNS 
#700 — STEEL GIRDERS 


Se 
| 
> 


0000 


775 — KARRI-MORE BEAM AND GIRDER 
800 — STOCK STEEL MOMENT 
CONTOUR BEAM AND GIRDER 


é #850 —PREFAB_ BUILDINGS — 
#875 PREFAB BUILDINGS — 
PITCH ROOF 4 

name 
title 


a E Please attach to professional let- 
q 5 terhead and mail t 


HLAGRO STEEL PRODUCTS corP. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


SCHOOL COSTS 
continued from page 125 


plumbing, heating, and electrical equip- 
ment) in school economy. The average 
mechanical cost for the 72 schools was 
$4.50 per sq. ft., or roughly 30 per 
cent of the total building cost; in 
some sections of the country the bills 
ran as high as $5.69 a sq. ft. Obviously, 
mechanical components should be prime 
targets for cost-cutting. But what can 
be done to trim them? 

In the course of its study, EFL 
looked at many components, large and 


‘small, which can affect the cost of a 


school. On a score or so it made specific 
cost-cutting recommendations, some of 
them admittedly controversial and sub- 
ject to exceptions which local architects 
know best. Here is what it proposed 
for 15 key components, including the 
mechanical pzrts: 

1. Shape and mass. In general, the 
simpler the shape, the lower the cost, 
regardless of the type of construction. 
With simple shapes, exterior walls can 
enclose a maximum of space. There is 
also a saving on wall construction when 
there are few corners or changes in 
direction in the exterior wall. 

2. Foundations. Foundations designed 
for imposed loads, rather than for theo- 
retical loads, can effect savings and will 
at the same time give better support. 
There has been a good deal of experi- 
mentation in eliminating wall footings 
where light loads are involved. And 
where soil conditions are stable, slab- 
on-ground construction is a most eco- 
nomical method of building. 

3. Structural systems. There are 
really only four basic types of struc- 
tural systems for schools: bearing wall, 
braced frame, post and lintel, and geo- 
metric shapes and rigid frames. It is 
difficult to make a general statement as 
to which will be the most economical. 
A careful study by the architect and 
structural engineer of the preliminary 
plans for the building will be needed 
before deciding on one system over the 
others. Points to consider: local labor 
and seasonal working conditions, time 
schedules for the use of the buildings, 
and delivery cost of materials. 

4. Roofs. There is considerable con- 
troversy over the most economical roof 
system. One school of thought favors a 
slightly sloping roof. Another prefers 
dead level roofs, maintaining that the 


puddles of water on the roof both help 
keep the building cool in hot weather 
and preserve the roofing material. Still 
another group of experts wants to get 
the water off the roof as soon as it falls. 

Whatever the roof system, avoid ir- 
regular changes in level; also avoid val- 
leys, ridges, dormers, etc. Precast roof 
plank construction is economical and 
fast to install. Avoid waste space be- 
tween roofs and ceilings below. Use 
quality flashings. Where strict economy 
is required, and eaves extend substan- 
tially out from building walls, the gut- 
ters and leaders can be omitted and 
water allowed to run over the edge. 
Avoid too much insulation; anything 
more than the equivalent of 4 in. of 
mineral wool wich proper vapor barrier 
will probably not pay for itself in pre- 
venting heat loss. 

5. Exteriors. There is no conclusive 
evidence favoring either masonry walls 
or the so-called metal wall or sandwich 
panel. Different wall constructions will 
vary in cost by locality and will even 
vary between the contractors who fig- 
ure them. One point to remember: 
use of many different materials requir- 
ing the services of different trades, 
such as carpenters, masons, plasterers, 
concrete workers, cement finishers, tile 
setters, and steel panel erectors, in- 
creases cost. The fewer trades involved, 
the better the price. 

6. Windows, clerestories, skylights. 
Modern artificial lighting, which has 
provided good levels of illumination at 
low cost, makes the large glass areas 
common in all types of buildings today 
strictly an esthetic consideration. Day- 
light is a variable source of both light 
and heat and hence extra expense is in- 
curred in controlling its excesses. The 
glass area of a building has more effect 
on the heating cost than any other sin- 
gle factor. In warm seasons, it causes 
heat gains which are difficult and ex- 
pensive to control. Further, excessive 
use of glass adds to the initial cost of 
a building by requiring higher-cost 
heating plants, shades, and other con- 
trols. If economy is the aim, glass 
should be used judiciously. 

7. Interior partitions. In many locali- 
ties throughout the country the cheap- 
est classroom partition will be painted 
lightweight block. Also economical: 


continued on page 210 
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For beauty that stands up through the years, specify 


Dams are designed for durability, weatherability. So 
are good roof decks. 


The same portland cement that builds dams makes 
INSULROCK roof decks uniquely strong, because the 
long, tough, chemically treated wood fibers of 
INSULROCK are portland-cement-bonded. 


INSULROCK stays strong in all weathers, in all cli- 
mates, for all structures — always well above normal 
ultimate load requirements. 


Specify the factory-controlled uniform quality and 
strength of INSULROCK roof decks for assurance of 
lasting endurance, 


INSULROCK COMPANY 
Division of The Flintkote Company 


Executive Office: New York, New York 

General Sales Office: Richmond, Virginia 

Plants: North Judson, Indiana * Richmond, Virginia 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago Heights, 
Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; East Rutherford, 

New Jersey; Los Angeles, California 


Coatings based on Du Pont HYPALON® 


Fe give concrete cathedral years of 


maintenance-free beauty 


ara This three-inch reinforced concrete roof of the Santa Maria Reina Church in Ponce, 
AS Puerto Rico, is sprayed with coatings based on Du Pont HYPALON. Tests indicate 
aes that these coatings will give excellent performance in excess of ten years. 


(Right) Two coats were sprayed over the 
reinforced concrete with conventional 
equipment. Local labor did the work. 
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For tough tropical exposure, the architects of this gleaming Caribbean 
cathedral chose roof coatings made with HyPALON synthetic rubber for its 
permanent resilience, oxidation resistance and good color stability. 


Its weathering performance is exceptional. Experience had shown them that 
conventional roof coatings in the tropics normally had to be patched or replaced 
after two years. With more than two years’ exposure to torrid sun, 

wind, rain and salt spray, this reflective roof coating shows no sign of 
deterioration. (Tests indicate excellent performance in excess of ten years.) 
Thermal expansion and contraction of the roof does not impair 

the strong bond between the concrete and this elastic roofing material. 


Flame resistance, weather resistance, lasting resilience and color stability 

are only some of the advantages coatings made with HyPALON offer you as a design 
material for roofs. For more information, write to Elastomer Chemicals Dept. AF-11, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


NEOPRENE 
HYPALON® 
VITON® 
ADIPRENE® 
REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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Schedules 
; for the Col- 

ony Motel 
called for decora- 
tive acoustical ceil- 
ings, savings in time and 
materials. Efficient Grid 
System reinforced concrete 
construction, utilizing steel Grid 
domes, provided the answer! Grid 

System requires minimum shoring, 
speeds building time, saves material and 
labor costs over solid slab construction 
— and Grid's coffered ceiling effect pro- 
vides neat, modern appearance at mini- 
mum cost. 


Colony Motel, Swampscott, Massachusetts. Architect: 
Salsberg & LeBlanc. Construction: Poley-Abrams Corp. 


Interior of the 
Colony illus- 
trates Grid's 
modular appear- 
ance. Economi- 
cal Grid System 
ceilings are just 
painted — no 
finishing or 
acoustical 
treatment 
is required. 


GRID FLAT SLAB CORPORATION 


T.M. 
Boston 25, Massachusetts 


Originators and pioneers of GRID SYSTEM 
Reinforced Concrete Construction since 1921, 

Grid Flat Slab Corporation { 
yp 761 Dudley Street 
. Boston, Massachusetts 


AF-11 


Gentlemen: 

(1 | would like to know more about Grid Sys- | 
tem construction. Please send me your latest 
catalog. 


| 


» 
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City. State 


SCHOOL COSTS 
continued from page 206 


partitions of steel studs and rock lath; 
wood stud partitions with metal lath 
and plaster. Such walls are inflexible, 
however; moreover, lightweight block 
strikes some authorities as esthetically 
unsatisfactory. The use of prefabricated 
metal partitions of the sort ordinarily 
found in offices will be more expensive 
initially. But, with school programs 
changing rapidly today, such flexibility 
may be justified, for it will enable the 
school plant to accommodate to chang- 
ing programs over its expected life. The 
wisely selected use of removable parti- 
tions, expensive as they are, will make 
areas usable for groups of varying sizes 
—two or there small rooms from one 
large room—and can contribute to 
higher space utilization in the school. 

8. Finished floors. For general use, 
'4 in. asphalt tile floors are economical. 
The greaseproof type can be used in 
cafeterias. The premium cost of 3/16 in. 
tile, says the EFL study, is not justi- 
fied by additional length of life since 
tile is usually replaced because of cup- 
ping or brittleness before it wears 
through. The cost of vinyl asbestos tile 
is almost double, and there is no conclu- 
sive evidence, says EFL, that its long 
life or low maintenance warrants the 
added initial cost. It is true that vinyl 
tile can be used without waxing for a 
while (usually not over six months). 
But once it has been waxed, the cost of 
upkeep is about the same as for asphalt 
tile. Terrazzo floors are difficult to 
justify economically in many sections 
of the country for their cost may run 
as high as three and one-third times 
the cost of asphalt tile. 

9. Painting and wall finishes. Expen- 
sive finishes which eliminate repainting 
should be checked carefully as to their 
initial cost. The desirability of ceramic 
tile for toilet-room walls, kitchens, and 
corridors is generally accepted, although 
some of the new “spray on” cement 
enamel finishes are proving most serv- 
iceable at one half to one third of the 
cost. Some of the applied plastic films 
may cost 75 cents or more per sq. ft. 
Their economy against paint at 6 cents 
per sq. ft. is open to question—it is 
doubtful if their life will ever justify 
the difference. 

10. Ceilings. Most schoolrooms and 
corridors should be acoustically absorb- 

continued on page 214 


SAFE 
Buildingcs 


SAFER with 


AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


for Bulings 
Retail Stores 
Institutions 
Factories... and other 
places of public assembly 


No building is completely safe without 
protection from the hazards of sudden 
blackouts. Leading industries have 
adopted Bic Beam for their emergency 
lighting needs. When regular lights fail, 
BiG BEAM goes on instantly and auto- 
matically. Provides hours of bright, 
safe illumination, until power from cir- 
cuit is restored. BEAM-O-MATIC re- 
charges itself automatically. 
BEAM-O-Matic shown above is one 
of a variety of BiG BEAM models avail- 
able. Whichever BiG BEAM you select, 
you are providing the utmost in de- 
pendability. 
For complete information, write today to 


U-C-LITE Mf Co 1042 W. Hubbard St. 
g. Chicago 22, lilinois 
Canada: Bernard Marks & Co., Ltd., 70 Claremont Street, 
Toronto 3, Ontario 
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LLIANCEWALL 


ONLY ALLIANCEWALL'S “continuous line’ production 
method achieves such uniformity and stability 
of color in porcelain-on-aluminum panels. 


For full details, write: 


subsidiary 


AllianceWall Division, AllianceWare, Incorporated, Box 809, Alliance, Ohio 
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NO SUMMERTIME SLUMP With gas as the 
boiler fuel and York machines, the switch to summer 


cooling was no problem. Operating costs are low, too, 
thanks to Gas. 


LATEST IN COOLING Gas operated York 
machines feature the use of tap water as refrigerant 
and lithium bromide as absorbent, one of the most 
efficient, practical refrigeration cycles developed so 
far. Machines start and stop automatically. 


THE UTMOST IN FLEXIBILITY The units 


are cross-connected so that each operates independ- 
ently if necessary. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS TO DATE— 
ZERO! The Allen Company uses two York ma- 
chines—a 230-ton unit serving 45,000 sq. ft. of office 
and cafeteria space, a 170-ton unit for process water 
cooling. Three small pumps and motors are the only 
moving parts in the entire system. 


“with YORK 
GAS air conditioning 


our boilers keep us cool 
all summer” 


‘With our boilers sized for a winter load, we were naturally 
oversized for the summer months. But York’s gas-operated 
Lithium Bromide absorption water chillers permit us to 
make efficient use of part of this steam capacity to cool,” | 
says Mr. M. J. Mather, President of the Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of hex-socket screws. 

The York Lithium Bromide system eliminates the need 
for huge compressors found in other types of cooling equip- 
ment... which brings down the original cost considerably. 
And with gas the boiler fuel, you make year-round use of 
an otherwise wasted source of power at rock bottom costs. 
In addition, York machines are noiseless, lightweight, com- 
pact —easy to install and readily adaptable to almost any 
plant layout. 

Find out how your present heating system can pay off 
for you all year ’round with gas-operated York automatic 
water chilling units. Call your local gas company or write 
to the York Corporation, Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, York, Pennsylvania. American Gas Association. 
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New Penn Manor High School installs 
McKinney Anchor Hinges for lifetime service 


Project: Penn Manor High School, 
Millersville, Pa. 

Architects and Engineers: Howell Lewis 
Shay & Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Contractor: John H. Wicker- 
sham Engineering & Construction, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Hardware Consultants: Herr & Com- 
pany, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., C. R. Herr, 
A.H.C, 


Hinges: 53 sets of ST4A 37904 CD 
Anchor Hinges for all exterior doors, 
and McKinney TA 2714% CD Oilite 
Bearing hinges for all interior doors. 


McKinney Anchor Hinges are made to 
last the life of the building. They won’t 
pull loose from wood or metal because 
jamb leaf mortises into header, door leaf 
into top of door. On your next job, elimi- 
nate costly door and hinge damage be- 
fore it starts. Specify McKinney Anchor 
Hinges. Write now for illustrated catalog 
93 and templates. 


McKINNEY 


PITTSBURGH 33, PA. / IN CANADA: McKINNEY 
SKILLCRAFT LTO., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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ent. EFL says the least expensive 
way to make them absorbent is to use 
the underside of a precast roof plank 
as the exposed room ceiling (this, how- 
ever, is possible only for rooms directly 
under the roof). Flameproofed fiber 
acoustical tile can be cemented directly 
to the underside of a roof or floor slab. 
On the other hand, mineral acoustical 
tile is better looking and fireproof, but 
costs about 50 per cent more. Hung or 
suspended ceilings are costly and should 
be avoided whenever possible. 

New plaster ceilings are better left 
unpainted until the walls receive their 
first repainting; by then the plaster 
will have dried out more thoroughly. 
It is barely possible to detect that the 
ceiling has not been painted. 

11. Heating systems. The design 
aspects of the school will usually enable 
an engineer to make some preliminary 
decisions on heating. For example, slab- 
on-ground construction where cold 
floors are a problem lends itself to the 
use of radiant heat. Large glass areas 
with subsequent draft and ambient tem- 
perature distribution problems tend to 
rule against air heating systems. If 
large areas of the school are not in use 
for extended periods, a fluid heating 
system, where zone control valves can 
be used, is a logical choice. Campus-plan 
schools lend themselves to steam and 
hot water systems, permitting the econ- 
omy of a single-control heating plant 
with underground heat distribution 
systems. 

The heating system should not be 
sized for the extreme conditions which 
may occur once every 15 years, but 
should be signed on the basis of the 
established outdoor design temper- 
ature for the area. 

Indoor temperature conditions should 
be carefully selected as the operating 
cost of heating increases approximately 
3 per cent for every degree above 
70°F. Finally, the heating system 
should not be overcontrolled. Present 
highly developed automatic secondary 
controls are expensive, both in first 
costs and maintenance. 

12. Ventilation. Mechanical ventila- 
tion is a source of operating and main- 
tenance problems. The more compli- 
cated the system of ventilation, says 
EFL, the more likely the system will be 
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Owner: Missouri Botanical Garden / Architect: Murphy and Mackey, St. Louis / Engineer: Synergetics Inc., Raleigh, 
North Carolina / Dome Design: R. Buckminster Fuller / Aluminum Materials: Aluminum Company of America 


THE GEODESIC DOME: 


TO CAPTURE CLIMATES FOR SHAW’S GARDEN 


ST. LOUIS is a town with considerable 
seasonal variation in its climate. It is 
also the home of Shaw’s Garden, one of 
the leading botanical centers of the world. 

Architectural Metals of the Columbus 
Division of North American Aviation, 
Inc. is building one of the remarkable 
new “Geodesic Domes” to protect and 
house the main part of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, as it is officially 
known. The dome will span 175 feet with 
no interior supports, and will be a 
“greenhouse” with several distinct cli- 
mates inside. 

The re-building of Shaw’s Garden 
brings to the forward-looking city of St. 


Louis a lasting monument, the functional 
yet esthetic design of which is in keeping 
with the future. This world-famous cen- 
ter will combine facilities for scientific 
study with the cultural values of a fasci- 
nating educational exhibit for the public. 

Should you wish to investigate the Ge- 
odesic Dome and the other new concepts 
brought to the building industry by one 
of the world’s largest aircraft manufac- 
turers, we would like to hear from you. 
Our other architectural metals capabili- 
ties include Curtain Wall construction. 
Please contact: The Columbus Division 
of North American Aviation, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


THE COLUMBUS DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
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Here’s how one UniTrane unit (center office) air conditions an entire 24-foot bay. Lateral duct extensions in adjoining 
offices distribute air from this unit. Components go together quickly, easily, with a minimum of on-the-job fitting. 


Now! True perimeter 
with exclusive Trane 


Provides a blanket of comfort 


around building’s perimeter— 
meets changing tenant needs; 
simplifies installation; cuts 


piping and control costs 


Hee is true perimeter air conditioning that meets 
today’s needs for tenant changes—and does it eco- 
nomically. It’s the new, exclusive TRANE “Wall-Line’”’ 
method of air distribution that cuts installation and 
control costs, makes it easy to meet the varying and 
changing needs of every building. 


Here’s how it works: 


For example, you install one central fan-coil Uni- 
Trane Air Conditioner with lateral duct extensions 
in a twenty-foot bay, instead of three individually 
controlled units. The extensions distribute condi- 
tioned air from the UniTrane unit (cool in summer, 
warm in winter) all along the outside wall of the 
bay. And by linking additional fan-coil UniTrane 
units with winged extensions in adjacent bays or 
offices, a blanket of comfort is provided around the 
entire perimeter of the building. There is more flex- 
ibility in altering existing walls and partitions— 
without altering or moving the air conditioning 
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uipment! In new buildings, there is greater freedom 
of design than with conventional air conditioning 
systems: space requirements and floor plans may be 
worked out after the air conditioning has been installed. 

Costs are cut because the new TRANE ‘“‘Wall-Line”’ 
system requires fewer individual air conditioning 
units; in many cases, one unit will suffice where 
three would be required with a conventional system. 
And there is a corresponding saving in controls, pip- 
ing and installation costs. On-the-job labor is sub- 
stantially reduced because components are factory- 
built, ready to install. And this new, improved system 
provides space for attractive TRANE s elving below 
the lateral duct extensions. These shelving units 
enhance the appearance of any office space. 

An entirely new concept in big building air con- 
ditioning, this new system is available only with 
oe Air Conditioning. For mr facts and 

ifications, consult — nearby TRANE Sales 

Office. Or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wiscendin. 
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Conditioned air under pressure rises from plenum 
extensions (A) and central unit (B)—along entire 
outside wall. Plenum extensions are heavily insulated 
(C) to prevent condensation and to reduce noise to 
an absolute minimum. Return air is drawn through 
openings at base (D) along the entire installation . . . 
passes through return air duct (E) to central unit (B). 


Check these exclusive Trane features! 


@ Complete tenant change flexibility at lowest cost. 
@ Lower installation cost; fewer controls, less piping. 


®@ Quieter operation; air distribution ducts are 
Fiberglas insulated. 


@ Custom appearance, attractive shelving, with 
standard modular units. 


@ One source for entire operation. 


air conditioning 


Wall-Line’ system 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE, WIS. « SCRANTON MFG DIV. SCRANTON, PA, 
CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE, TENN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO + 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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SCHOOL COSTS 
continued on page 214 


unsatisfactory. Mechanical exhausts 
should be used in toilets, locker rooms, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and similar 
areas. Automatic controls on ventilation 
systems are costly and complicated and 
should be avoided. Simple on-off 
switches are adequate. 

13. Plumbing. The use of nonfer- 
rous water supply piping such as 
copper is generally recommended, be- 
cause smaller pipe sizes are possible 
and labor installation costs are lower. 
Threading and reaming of piping is 
eliminated and lighter pipe hangers 
may be used. 

Insulation of domestic water piping 
is rarely required unless located in 
unheated spaces in the outdoor air or 
above frost line. Where a boiler is 
used for heating, domestic hot water 
may be obtained as a by-product—and 
a small separate water heater used to 
supply hot water when the heating plant 
is not in operation. In no case should 
180° F. water be stored because of the 


needs of an automatic dishwasher. 
This is both dangerous and expensive; 
a small booster water heater makes 
more sense. The use of blending valves 
is to be avoided. 

Generally, there is not much need to 
provide more toilets and fixtures than 
local codes require. All toilets should 
have automatic flush valves to reduce 
water waste. 

14. Lighting. Fluorescent lighting is 
usually somewhat more expensive to 
install than incandescent lighting. But 
fluorescent is cheaper to operate at the 
levels of illumination required in to- 
day’s schools. It also releases substan- 
tially less heat per watt, a considerable 
advantage in most areas. 

In the interest of operating economy, 
separate switches should be provided 
for the outside row of lights parallel 
to the windows. Elaborate and ex- 
pensive fixtures should not be used in 
public areas. Fixtures should be selec- 
ted that will gather little dust and 


are easy to clean and relamp. In- 
candescent fixtures should be installed 
in rooms where lights are used inter- 
mittently and for short periods of time 
and where high-intensity illumination is 
not required. Simple industrial fixtures 
can be used in service areas. Recessed 
fixtures ordinarily cost more to install. 
15. Kitchen equipment. School kitch- 
en equipment must withstand many 
times the wear of ordinary residential 
fixtures. Stainless-steel sinks and work 
surfaces may cost one and one-half 
to two times as much as galvanized 
iron. But they will probably last eight 
to ten times longer and be more sani- 
tary and more easily cleaned. 
Automatic dishwashers are preferred 
for the larger schools which have a 
hot-lunch program. The booster water 
heater to supply sterilizing water 
should be located at the dishwasher in 
order to reduce operating costs and 
prevent inadequate temperatures in the 
washing unit. END 


Rapids. 


18,250 ft. 33/32” PermaCushion floor. Dri-Vac treated, 
in Physical Education Building, Godwin Heights High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. Archt: Louis C. Kingscott & 
Assoc., Kalamazoo. G.C.: Beckering Constr. Co., Grand 
Installer: Baver-Foster Floors, Inc., Detroit. 


* 
perma(_,ushion 
FREE-FLOATING FLOOR SYSTEM 


rests on air-channeled G.R.S. 
pads for permanent resiliency 
and prevention of moisture 
transmission. 


@ is not secured to slab or 
structure allowing natural ex- 
pansion and contraction, max- 
imum dimensional stability. 

assuring a warm, dry subfloor 
through bellows-like air-cir- 
culating actions of pads. 

@ keeping natural beauty, du- 
rability and smooth surface 
for generations with its 
Northern Hard Maple floor- 
ing. 

Write for literature and name of 

your nearest installer to Robbins 

Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich., 

Attn: Dept. AF-1159. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
_ Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 
ances MANUFACTURER OF NORTHERN HARD MAPLE FLOORS 
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arte! 


« another way STREAMLINE DWV COPPER TUBE AND HERE IT 1S! 
FITTINGS save time and money . . . prefabrication is prtngeta thong,” 
just one more advantage in addition to all the well 

known qualities of copper for drainage, waste 


MADE IN US 


10 THE NCA and vent lines. 
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These Decision-making 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 


Fred C, Foy, Chairman and President 


T. M. Evans, Chairman 
Koppers Company, Inc. 


H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6G About the time we were thinking of modernizing our ele- (4G Since an elevator system for our new building was a 
vators, several of us took time to look at what goes on major capital expenditure, we investigated thoroughly. 
both behind and in front of the scenes in a Westinghouse The Westinghouse Elevator System in the Porter Building 
automatic elevator operation. What impressed us most has exceeded our expectations, and has provided added 
was the smooth operation of the elevator cars and the advantages for both our Company and our tenants. The 
time-saving potential of automatic elevators. Now that computer control handles traffic without delay at peak 
our Westinghouse elevators are in operation we find that as well as normal periods.) 


they are working just as well as we thought they would. 
We are enthusiastic about them and I think this is true for 
most of the people in our building who ride them.99 


be 


T. W. Grogan, President H. J. Lowry, President 


The T. W. Grogan Company Michigan Mutual Liability Company 

Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Michigan 

&@ When I experienced an actual ‘30-Minute Eye-Opener’ 6G At the time we decided to modernize our elevators, my 
demonstration of the Westinghouse Selectomatic Sys- staff and I took a behind-the-scenes Westinghouse dem- 
tem, I was impressed with its smooth, silent and safe onstration. We were impressed with the efficient opera- ¢ 
automatic operation. The pleasing possibility of econ- tion of the elevator system, particularly the time-saving 
omy, coupled with dependability, was evident. I have features offered by automatic elevators. This demonstra- 
since purchased three systems comprising thirteen cars, tion was a big factor in the selection of Westinghouse 
which now give double satisfaction, first, to the passen- Elevators for our building. 99 a 


gers, and second, to the owner.99 
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Executives experienced the 


PRE-INVESTMENT 


WESTINGHOUSE INVITES YOU TO JUDGE BOTH THE EFFICIENCY 
AND BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Because elevators can be the “showcase” of fine building eration of their building now—and in future years. 
service, Westinghouse invites you to see this convincing Make arrangements to investigate before you invest 
30-minute demonstration. The elevator system for a | —see this behind-the-scenes demonstration by calling 
newly planned building—or an existing one—is a key the Westinghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in 
purchase . . . a serious investment. As such, it deserves your city—or write on your letterhead to: R. H. Wag- 
the personal attention and approval of executives con- _ ner, General Manager, Westinghouse Elevator Divi- 
cerned with both tenant satisfaction and efficient op- sion, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


JS9B774AA 


you cAN BE SURE...1F rs Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Bali-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV Fridays 


Oona 


John Emery, President D. L. Rike, President u 


Thos. Emery Sons, Inc. The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 


6@ My behind-the-scene look at the Westinghouse Auto- &@ The 30-minute Westinghouse elevator demonstration was 
mated Traffic Control proved that safe operatorless ele- a real education. I know now that it was practical to 
vatoring is here today. What's more, this demonstration modernize our department store with an operatorless 
showed me that there is, indeed, a big difference between elevator system. With the Westinghouse built-in brain, 
elevator systems. Westinghouse leadership in electronic we found that elevators can handle off-hour and peak- 
automation certainly sold me on their system.99 hour traffic with maximum efficiency at a perfectly rea- 

sonable price. 99 
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AIL RCOMB’ 
adds extra quality 
to modern 

office furniture 


Aircraft-proved core material makes desk tops 
stronger, flatter, lighter and more durable 


The All-Steel Equipment Inc. company of Aurora, Illinois, 
has the reputation for producing quality steel office furniture. 
Their selection of Aircomb for desk, table and cabinet tops 
was made only after the most exhaustive testing. 

Result: flatter topped, more rigid, longer lasting, better look- 
ing furniture that is actually lighter in weight. 

This employment of Aircomb reemphasizes its versatility. 
It is already being widely used in aircraft like the DC-8 jet- 
liner, in modern buildings, in boats, in homes and offices for 
both structural and decorative purposes and in many other 
applications. Manufacturers are constantly discovering new 
ways to take advantage of its strength, light weight and 
handsome appearance. 

Engineering advice on how to adapt this superior material 
to your needs is available. 


WHAT AIRCOMB 1S:A honeycomb structure of 
Kraft paper impregnated with a phenolic resin. In use 
it is sandwiched between faces of various materials. 
It has a very high strength-weight relationship and 
excels in resistance to environmental factors. 


AILRCOM B’ 


a product ofp DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
3000 Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 
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eee nameplates, which identify 
every Sanymetal Toilet Compartment, represent well 
the values building owners get from Sanymetal: 
Every occupant of a building sees toilet rooms, 
is influenced by the impression of quality and 
good construction which Sanymetal Compartments 
give. The results are golden, frequently in higher 
rents, better patronage, always in the lower repair and 
maintenance costs which Sanymetal quality brings. 


(For details, See Sweet's) 


THIS NAME PLATE Tx ® 
IDENTIFIES EVERY 
SANYMETAL INSTALLATION 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1687 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Westeel Products, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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How PPG boosts the “‘ABC’s”’ 


The ““ABC’s”—as everyone knows—symbolize the edu- 
cation our children get in school. And PPG—we hope 
everyone knows—stands for beautiful and functional 
glass products which help our children learn their 
““ABC’s” in an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
What other school construction material but glass can 
make classrooms seem larger . . 
the daylight . . 


. Can open them up to 
. and bring the outdoors nearer? What 
other material combines beauty and function so well? 
Glass does what no other material can do in the school. 

Where environment control is essential, such as in 
three elevations of the Forest Lake Elementary School, 
Wantagh, New York, PENNVERNON GRAYLITE ‘‘56” 
Heavy Sheet Glass was used. Its neutral color provided 
economical brightness control by reducing the harsh glare of 
sunlight streaming through the windows. The light is 


PITTSBURGH GLASS IR 
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soft. . . easy on the eyes... yet perfectly bright enough 
for critical viewing tasks. 


Are you aware of how much Pittsburgh glass products 
can do for your new school? 


Architect: George E. Tumey, A.I.A., Wantagh, New York 
Contractor: Leon DeMatteis & Sons, Elmont, New York 
Glazed by Glen Cove Glazing Works, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction 


Solex®............... green tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
Solargray® : ... Neutral tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
Herculite® ........ Shock-resisting tempered plate glass 

Twindow® ; the world’s finest insulating window 

Polished Plate Glass for clear, undistorted vision 

Pennvernon® window glass at its best 

Pennvernon Graylite’” neutral tint, glare-reducing heavy sheet and window glass 
Spandrelite® . glass in color 

Pittco® .. glass-holding and decorative metal members 


PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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new approaches to structural design with fir plywood 


EZRA STOLLER 
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PLASTIC DOME 
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At 


THE PLEATED ROOF that crowns this pavilion- 

like living room is a prime example of the bold 

2° RIGID INSULATION avnr-ut ROOF and imaginative forms derived from the basic 
fir plywood folded plate principal. Shape rather 
than mass is the key to its strength. The dis- 


tinctive sawtooth configuration capitalizes on 
fir plywood’s high diaphragm strength tocreate, 
in effect, a series of rigid, lightweight “V” 
beams. Intermediate posts, trusses and bulky 
framing are eliminated. 

In this sophisticated circular design, the ply- 
wood folded plates provide a dome, spanning 
26 feet, wall to wall. No central support is re- 
quired. Where desired, far greater spans could 
be achieved utilizing the same basic system. 

The roof itself is composed of 12 basic “boat- 
shaped” fir plywood components which were 
Ror SHAPED 2” LUMBER crane-lifted into position atop the steel sup- 

| porting columns. Each component, in turn, is 


FINISHED CEILING) 


INSULATION 


made of four triangular pieces of overlaid 


hes fir plywood, perimeter framed and intercon- 
ae } ikon nected with shaped two-inch lumber. Alternate 
a ; projecting and recessed stiffeners along the 
Ne . ridges connect each component with its neigh- 
bors. Each component combines roof deck, in- 
| Knee sulation and finish ceiling. 
BUILOER: Charies Rush, Amaganset, Long isiand For basic desi date ther inf ti 
LOCATION: | Bridgehampton, New York 
write (USA only) Douglas Fir Plywood 


Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. 
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A partial view of the Arena floor with 
Heywood-Wakefield Portable Chairs. 
Architect: Welton Beckett & Associates. 


Seating arranged through B. F. Shearer 
Company: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland. 


An extra 4,000 seated im comfort 
at the Los Angeles Memorial Sports Arena 


accommodate an extra 4,000 people without compromising comfort Le Penh ch 
or appearance comparable to finest permanent seating. The seat and WAKEFIELD 


arms fold independently of the frame, permitting closer back-to-back ee > » 


Through the use of Heywood-Wakefield T 289 FA De Luxe Tubular 
Steel Portable Chairs, the new Los Angeles Sports Arena can quickly 


spacing and ease of handling. Equipped with a coil spring cushion ee 
and generously padded back, the chair stacks neatly and compactly PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION 
in a minimum of storage space. Menominee, Michigan 


AUDITORIUM and THEATRE SEATING 
SCHOOL FURNITURE » PORTABLE SEATING 
a and FOLDING CHAIRS 
Write for new Auditorium and Theatre Seating Catalog CONTRACT LINES FOR HOTELS and MOTELS 
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Headquarters Office Building, 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


ee EBASCO Services, Inc., 


Architect: 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 


George A. Fuller Co., 
Washington, D.C. 


Richmond, Va. 


at new Everything about the new $11,500,000 headquarters office building of 
the Reynolds Metals Company spells beauty and comfort. Sunlight on 
the windows is regulated by huge metal louvers, controlled by the sun’s 
Reynolds Metals rays. People move from floor to floor by spacious, comfortable moving 
stairs. And the general living and working noises are kept to a soft mur- 
s s mur by beautiful ceilings of Gold Bond Sprayolite Acoustical Plaster. 
Building Sprayolite has a noise reduction coefficient of .55 to .60 and light 
reflection of 70%, at exceptionally low cost. Easily applied with spray 
gun or trowel, it dries to form a highly efficient acoustical ceiling of 

uniform color and texture. No additional finishing is needed. 
Ask your Gold Bond® representative for the full details about this 
remarkable acoustical plaster—or write Dept. AF-119 for samples and 

technical bulletin. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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New SCULPTURED TRAVACOUSTIC designs... 


for acoustical function with a flair 


Sculptured Travacoustic tiles give the 

whole interior a touch of quiet elegance. These 

four handsome ceiling patterns stand out 

in rich bas relief with the subtle texture of 
chiseled stone. Used either alone or in combination with 
the basic Fissured Travacoustic tile, Sculptured Travacoustic adds 
striking new dimensions to private offices, board rooms, fine 
restaurants and any interior where a touch of design is important. 


Sculptured Travacoustic is eminently practical, too. As 
an acoustical tile, it soaks up the clatter of the workaday world 
(up to .80 NRC). Made ot mineral fibres, it’s non-combustible, 


easy to vacuum-clean, and may be repainted as often as necessary. 


Ask your local Gold Bond® Acoustical Contractor 
(see the Yellow Pages) for full-sized samples and technical 
information, or write Dept. AF-119. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 
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Created in 
SPECTRA-COLORS 

and 

GEOMETRIC PATTERNS 
that add a new concept 
to interior and 

exterior applications 


EXTERIOR APPLICATIONS 


Coral Ridge National Bank 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Architect: 

WILLIAM G. CRAWFORD 


Colorado Federal Savings 
Denver, Colorado 
Architect: 
W. C. MucHow 
Installed by: 
ALADDIN Iron & STEEL COMPANY 


Specify ANOTEC* for new con- 
struction or modernization! Ideal for 
sun deflectors, decorative wall pan- 
els, spandrels, column facings, win- 
dow guards, room-dividers, parapet 
and terrace railings, swimming pool 
enclosures, patio screens, grilles, 
louvers, gates, fences, etc. 


KLEMP INTERNATIONAL 
1379 N. North Branch Street AF-11 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


complete information and specifications on 


© Please have one of your representatives contact me. 


Cm information and specifications 


available upon request. 


1379 N. North Branch Street + Chicago 22, Illinois » MO-hawk 4-4530 
*Trademark 
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Radiant 


In Michigan, Dearborn’s Strikingly Modern 
William Stout Junior High School— 


Designed by Architects Bennett & Straight Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich.—has built-in thermal comfort 
with Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceilings. 

The beauty, efficiency and completeness of this 
new educational unit is told graphically by the 
exterior view and the floor plan. 

Providing a full complement of facilities for well 
rounded Jr. High activities, this building is being 
erected for the square foot price of an “average” 
school building—including the comfort and oper- 
ating economy of Burgess- Manning Radiant Acous- 
tical Ceilings. 
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The simple construction of the 
Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling 
is shown to the right. 


(1) Suspension Grid 

(2) Hot or chilled water circulation 
coil. 

(3) Sound absorbing blanket. 


(4) Perforated aluminum ceiling panels 


clipped directly to coil for efficient 
heat transfer. 


Write for descriptive 


MUSIC 
Band 
Music Practice 
Choral 


AUDITORIUM 
Stage 
Stogecr oft 
Social Corridor 
DINING 
Kitchen 
Cafeteria 4 
Teachers Dining 
Multi-Use Area 
SERVICE AREA 
Boiler Room 
Electrical 
SWIMMING POOL 
Bleachers 
Public Entry 
GYMNASIUM 
Dual-Boys & Girls 
Activities Room 
Health Classroom 
LOCKER ROOMS 
Coochs Offices 
Storage 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Meol Service Center 
Studio 
living Area 
Arts & Crofts 
ADMINISTRATION 
Supt. Office 
Clerical 
Health & Guidance 
Classroom 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Power Mechanics 
Wood Sho 
Machine Shes 
ACADEMIC 
Classrooms 
Conference Rooms 


ctassrooms 


Math 
Social Studies 
cLassrooms 


Science 


Conference Rooms 
STUDENT GARDEN PLOT 
INSTRUCTIONAL COURT 
SOCIAL COURT 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY | 
Burgess-Manning Catalog 
No. 138-2F Architectural Products Diuision — d 


OR WRITE FoR COPY 


; 749 East Park Ave., Libertyville, Illinois 


oe With Burgess-Manning Ceilings — Your Building Is Better — Your Building Budget No Bigger 2" 
1 
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WALLACE LITWIN 


Architectural Forum / November 1959 


Criticism ... urban robbery . . . shore-line bills 


CRITICAL BULL’S-EYES 


Forum: 

Your article “Saying nothing, going no- 
where” was a bold step in the right diree- 
tion (Forum, Aug. ’59). Criticism of this 
sort is justified and I wish we had more 
like it. This is one of the best articles 
you have published in a long time and I 
took the liberty of quoting it in the 
architectural section of our local news- 
paper. 

BROOKS MARTIN, architect 


Brooke Martin Assocs. 
San Antonio 


Forum: 

Robin Boyd scores a bull’s-eye in his 
July statement. Liberaces who continue to 
produce “architectural erotica” should be 
kicked in the behind and shown the error 
of their ways. 

If we must have poetry, let it be a 
pragmatic poetry which stems from the 
firm conviction that architecture serves 
man and his needs. There is more beauty 
in a cubic yard of Kahn’s concrete than 
in a square mile of Stone’s screens. 


JOHN DALTON, architect 
John Dalton & Peter Heathwood 
Brisbane, Australia 


MIAMI ART 


Forum: 

The yellow pages in your August issue 
(“Miami Beach: Dream Dump, U.S.A.”) is 
a perfect example of the damaging effect 
of criticism by removing from context. 

The most carefully planned city in the 
world could be photographed to point up 
the ludicrous. 

This is a resort city and as such, the 
architects must reflect a whimsical, play- 
ful, and even, at times, satirical approach. 
This should not be condemned, since the 
city itself was conceived and grew in an 
atmosphere of carefree vacation fun and a 
gay holiday spirit. I would dread to think 
what Miami Beach would look like if we 
followed the glass cage which has trans- 
formed Madison Avenue into the canyon 
of rectangles. 

It is all very well to speak jokingly of 
Aphrodite and Apollo Belvedere as “A 
couple of swell kids,” yet these statues 
represent timeless and undying art, and 
I am sure are just as beautiful and eye- 
catching today as they were two thousand 
years ago. I wonder if “The Family” by 


Noguchi, which adorns the lawns of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
is as acceptable to as many people as the 
timeless art of the Greco-Roman culture. 

MORRIS LAPIDUS, architect 

New York City and Miami Beach 
@ Forum is happy to show the two alter- 
natives in their respective settings (far left). 


FEDERAL BLIND SPOTS 


Forum: 

“Cheating the cities’ (Forum, Sept. 
59) has long needed saying. In this brief 
treatment you have suceeded in getting 
through to the federal government’s blind 
spots: 1) new problems for the urban 
citizens are being created by federal action, 
2) the crescendo of the urban population 
is a national problem, 3) the urban tax- 
payer is being shortchanged to the bene- 
fit of others. 


ROBERT M. TINSTMAN, executive secretary 
Downtown Committee of the Chamber of 

Commerce 
Kansas City 


Forum: 
Private enterprise has just awakened to 
the problems of urban blight. The term 
urban renewal was practically unknown 
five years ago. Today it is the banner of a 
giant force of businessmen, civic leaders, 
church organizations, public officers, and 
federal officials. 
People and opinions are the cities’ for- 
gotten resources that will turn the tide of 
urban blight. They are the catalyst—not 
just federal dollars. Experience has shown 
that millions of urban renewal dollars can 
be spent in one area of a city while another 
side-by-side area is sinking into slum decay. 
Your editorial also seems to overlook the 
fact that the federal government has now, 
and the administration wants to continue, 
programs of leadership in the renewal of 
America’s cities. The list of such programs 
includes: insured property improvement 
loans, Section 220; insured mortgages on 
urban renewal projects, Section 221; in- 
sured loans for displaced persons, as well 
as capital grants and special assistance 
authorization through the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. 
The brightest star in the whole constel- 
lation of federal aids to urban renewal is 
the Workable Program. It’s a community's 
own design for better living—a practical 
continued on page 236 
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plan through which people in a locality 
work together to banish slums and block 
their return, The Workable Program fo- 
cuses the attention of local people on local 
problems. It provides for pleasant city 
living and working conditions. It looks 
forward to healthy growth. 
Let’s not sell private enterprise or the 
initiative of American citizens short. 
NORMAN P. MASON, administrator 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


SAVING THE SHORE LINE 


Forum: 

I am surprised at Forum’s support of 
the Neuberger bill, relating to nationaliza- 
tion of shore-line areas (Forum, July ’59). 

“Shore line,” as we have discovered from 
recent activities of the National Park Serv- 
ice, can be interpreted to include the width 
of Cape Cod, from ocean to bay, taking 
all the established homes that lie between. 

Surely Forum does not advocate that a 
government appointee be given power to 
slap a hand on a map of the U.S. and, 
wherever it falls, say “I take possession 
of this property for the benefit of the 
public at large.” No public hearings as to 
the public need for the property, no ad- 
vance consultation with or concern for tbe 
provident citizens who have established 
homes and spent lifetimes developing com- 
munities and a way of life in them. Bene- 
fit of the publie, indeed! 


WILLIAM H. WENNEMAN 
Cleveland 


M@ Forum is, of course, opposed to indis- 
criminate confiscation of private property 
for public use. Since introduction of the 
broadly worded Neuberger bill, identical 
bills for a Cape Cod National Seashore 
Park have been introduced by Senators 
Kennedy (D, Mass.) and Saltonstall (R, 
Mass.), and Representative Thompson (D, 
N.J.). These bills define the actual limits 
of the park, include specific standard pro- 
tections for towns and property owners 
(e.g., lifetime occupancy clauses), and re- 
quire that six of the nine members of the 
Park Advisory Commission be recommended 


by the towns affected, 


DEVILS AND MANIACS 


Forum: 

The printer’s devil—no friend of mine 
nor of “action architecture”’—has by in- 
serting an innocent letter “a” into the 
“manie esthetic” of my article (page 244, 


October issue)—changed its meaning to _ 
something quite diabolical. I am confident: 


that no reader of yours was taken in by 
such low eunning. 


G, M. KALLMANN, A.A, Dip, A.RJ.B.A. 


1958 

Actual 

PUBLIC TOTAL 15,276 
Nonresidential 4,653 
Industrial 408 
Educational 2,875 
Hospital and institutional 390 
Administrative and service 532 
Other nonresidential 448 
Residential 846 
Military facilities 1,402 
Highways 5,364 
Sewer and water 1,387 
Sewer 836 
Water 551 
Public service 451 
Conservation and development 1,019 
All other public 154 

ERRATUM 


The same printer's devil transposed the 
figures on public construction in the tabu- 
lation accompanying Forum’s forecast of 
building activity for 1960 (Forum, Oct. 
59, page 130). The correct figures for this 
portion of the tabulation appear above 
and in the reprint of the article which is 
available upon request.—kED. 


IMITATING TIVOLI 


Forum: 

In our city planning we should be influ- 
enced by those same principles of design 
which helped to make Tivoli (Forum, Aug. 
itself so successful. 

First of all, it has character. It was born 
with some, in the nature of the ground and 
surrounding environment, and what it may 
not have had there originally was put there 
or cultivated by the architects. 

Second, it has unity. The diverse elements 
are knitted together. Every part is related 
to another, yet is somehow different. A city 
like New York, the melting pot of na- 
tions, should not fuse together the cultures 
of its different inhabitants but should help 
develop the best characteristics of each and 
every one. The naked jungle of concrete 
and glass would disappear if individuality 
were encouraged. I cannot see, for example, 
why New York City wants to have an all- 
purpose lamppost. 

Third, Tivoli has vistas. In a great city 
the turn of every corner should present a 
new and exciting experience. When you 
come to Tivoli you are led you know not 
where; but as you explore its precincts 
your curiosity is aroused. It is a restful 
inquisitiveness—there are no neon direc- 
tional signs—no “walk” or “don’t walk” 
commands. At Tivoli you do not feel forced 
to do what you do not want to do. It is 
like exploring Paris or Rome without a 
guidebook, and without American Express. 

Finally, not only are the vistas interest- 
ing at Tivoli but the walks are gauged to 
the traffic they bear. You can sense, with- 
out the aid of any signs (for there are few), 


1958-60 


Average 

1959 1958-59 1960 1959-60 annual 

Est. Change Forecast Change change 
16,350 7.0 16,425 0.5 3.8 
4,450 td 4,500 1.1 —1.7 
350 —14.2 375 7.1 —3.6 
2,600 —9.6 2,700 3.8 —2.9 
450 15.4 475 5.6 10.5 
575 8.1 soo —13.0 —2.5 
475 6.0 4so —5.3 0.4 
1,025 21.2 7s0 —26.8 —2.8 
1,550 10.6 1,650 6.5 8.6 
5,900 10.0 5,900 0 5.0 
1,450 4.5 1,5s50 6.9 5.7 
900 9s0 5.6 6.7 
550 —0.2 600 9.1 4.5 
550 22.0 soo —9%.1 6.5 
1,200 17.8 1,300 8.3 13.1 
225 46.1 27s 22.2 


which way you should walk. There are ma- 
jor arteries and minor tributaries; the 
grand boulevards where one can stroll, or 
sit and watch the world go by; and the 
small, seeluded groves to enjoy solitude. 

If our American heritage, customs and 
habits, embodying the backgrounds of many 
nations, in addition to our own, could be 
properly analyzed and interpreted by our 
architects and planners—as they have been 
in older countries of Europe, and at Tivoli 
—then our cities would serve us much bet- 


ter than they now do. 
JEFFREY ELLIS ARONIN, architect 
New York City 


CURTAINS 
Forum: 

We appreciate your using several of our 
studies of the U.S. Mission elevations to 
illustrate your article on curtain walls 
(Forum, Oct. 59); we are, however, em- 
barrassed at receiving all the credit. This 
job was done by us in association with 
Kahn & Jacobs. 


B. SUMNER GRUZEN, architect 
Kelly & Gruzen 
New York City 


END 
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METALLIC CHIP 
IN 
SOLID VINYL TILE 


another exclusive style in 


KJE|N|T| 


Glistening gold, silver or copper 
metal chips in colorful, long-wear- 
ing solid vinyl! add a distinctive 
touch where high style and glamour 
are paramount. For color selection, 
call your Kentile® Representative 
or consult Sweet's File. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Five colors—Thickness: .080”. Sizes: 9”’ x 9” 
and 37” x 37” untrimmed slabs. 

Special: x 18’’, 18" x and 36” x 36”. 
Bright Gold, Bright Silver and Copper 


Feature Strip. Thicknesses: .080", 4’. 
Sizes: 1", 1%” and 2” x 36”. 


at 


Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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pe Johnson Temperature & Air-Conditioning Control Sets the Pace... 


THERMOSTAT ON THE WALL... 


OR SYSTEM CONTROL CENTER! em 
No other building feature contributes so much to effi- re ee 
ciency, comfort, and profit as modern air conditioning. a tment i 
Best equipped to help you give your clients these 
benefits is the specialized Johnson organization, whose eeninemeeeniaete | 
products range from the famous thermostat on the wall 
to the most advanced control centers for one-man op- 
eration of even the largest air-conditioning systems. °C, can 


Tens of thousands of the nation’s quality-built build- 
ings are equipped with Johnson Pneumatic Control ' 
Systems, each of which was custom-engineered to meet i 
the exact needs of the individual building. A Johnson 

System is the finest obtainable ...a fact well worth _ comme 
remembering on your next project. The recommenda- — 
tions of a nearby Johnson engineer are yours without 
obligation. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 


Wisconsin, 105 Branch Offices. ; = 
JOHNSON CONTROL ..... 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN ® MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION ® SINCE 1885 


TEMPERATURE & AIR-CONDITIONING CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC BUILDINGS -AND SHIPS 
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